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The Poison Plot 


By Courtney Ryley Cooper 
Author of “The Ethics of the Case, “The Burnt Card, Etc. 


——— 


may lead to the electric chair. 


had a big story. 


= 


There are some roads to wealth that have to pass the prison cell and 
One of them is traveled by a man in this 
story who presents to an amateur bacteriologist the pessibility of amassing 
a fortune through a tube of typhoid germs. It was no temptation to the 
man who dabbled in bacteriology, but the dastardly proposal was to come 
back to him with grim reality when in later years he strove to make a name 
and a place for himself in the worid of honest toii. The first draft of this 
novel came to us last year and the plot was so striking we urged Cooper 
to go ahead with it. When we read the completed manuscript we knew we 


(A Complete Novel) 


CHAPTER I. 


IMMY McELVAIN rose from the 
table. Slowly he turned one 
pocket after another inside out, 
revealing only the seams and the 

rolled lint therein. He coughed a bit. 
His voice, as he spoke, was husky. 

“That’s enough,” he said brokenly. 
“T—I’m cleaned.” 

Around the table they watched him, 
and one man, gray-haired and experi- 
enced of face, rose and walked to him. 
He patted him slightly on the shoulder. 

“You’re a game loser,” came a trifle 
grimly. “Here’s hoping you stay game. 
If you're going to have a fit over this 
thing, go to your room and have it— 
don’t have it here; not where Kelland 
can see it, anyway.” 


iA 


With the mention of the name there 
came a strange glint into the eyes of — 
Jimmy McElvain, and involuntarily he 
clenched his hands as he stared across 
the table at the sharp, smiling features 
of Jeffray Kelland. Before Kelland 
there rested a pile of bills, neatly 
placed, one above the other, their large 
denominations staring up at McElvain 
in mockery and in announcement that 
they once had represented the last of a 
life of roses and of dissipation—the last 
of his every possession in the world. 
Once they had been his. But now they 
had traveled across the table into the 
well-kept, carefully manicured hands of 
Jeffray Kelland, and they would not 
return. The gambler noticed the look 
in McElvain’s eyes. 
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“Tt’s an old saying, Mac,” he an- 
nounced. “Poker chips know no home. 
Drop back some time when you’ve made 
a touch and there may be another story. 
So long, kid; tough luck.” 

He lit a cigarette, and McElvain tried 
to smile. He failed—a twitching of 
the lips and then his mouth assumed 
the hard, pressed line in which it had 
been settled for hours. He looked 
about the room, where the smoke of 
many a cigar and many a cigarette 
swirled beneath the green-shaded bulbs. 
Again his eyes sought the pile of money 
before Kelland and rested there. 

For in his heart McElvain knew that 
all had not been fair. There had been 
times when it would have been impos- 
sible for luck to have done the things 
it had accomplished with a pack of 
cards in the last twelve hours. There 
had been times—Jimmy McElvain re- 
membered now that every time his-glass 
had been emptied a full one had trav- 
eled into its place, that there had been 
stretches, even of hours, when his mind, 
dulled by whisky, and his eyes, blurred 
with the fatigue and the excitement and 
the intoxicants, had been far too lax 
to detect even the most poorly con- 
cealed work of a crooked gambler. He 
had a faint remembrance of arguments 
and of times when the lay of the cards 
had been such as only a thief with a 
“sharpened” deck could have dealt. His 
blood turned fiery. That thin line of 
his lips became thinner still. His hands 
went white at the knuckles as they 
clenched, and then—his whole attitude 
changed. The lips parted into a smile. 
His eyes glistened a bit. The advice 
of the old gambler had come into his 
mind—and he had seen the wisdom of 
it. He laughed now, and in his voice 
there was a little of the boyishness 
which usually placed its mark there, a 
little of his usual light-heartedness, of 
his recklessness. 

“Pd invite you all over to see me 
have the fit,” he said banteringly, “but 


it’s going to be too good a show. I 
think Pll keep it all to myself. Good 
night, everybody.” 

They called after him as he opened 
the door and turned for the elevator, 
and above the voices of the others, 
there sounded clear the smooth, half- 
mocking tones of Kelland: 

“Remember, Mac—poker chips know 
no home. Drop back—you know.” 

But the lips had set again, and that 
staring something was in the eyes of 
Jimmy McElvain. That last effort 
within the gambling room had been his 
extreme exertion. Jimmy McElvain 
now was facing the first real problem 
his life ever had known. The elevator 
door opened and clanged. Hazily he 
felt himself transported downward, 
and then, with the swirling of a door, 
he faced the churning stream of San 
Francisco’s night life as it whirled and 
eddied along Market Street. Dazedly 
he stood and watched. 

Before him there traveled, on and 
on, the loungers, the women of lavender 
and of aigret, the shopgirl, and the 
counter man, the silk-hatted ones and 
the bedraggled ones, but Jimmy McEI- 
vain took very little notice. Up Pow- 
ell Street the dinky cars clanged and 
fussed their way to the top of the tow- 
ering hills, then clanged and fussed 
their way down again, but the noise of 
it all did not reach McElvain’s mental- 
ity. His brain was too busy—too busy 
with the last two weeks and the last 
twelve hours—with his meeting with 
Kelland—their acquaintanceship, their 
friendship—and all that had followed. 

It all was very easy to trace now. 
It had been Kelland—Kelland all the 
way. It had been Kelland who had 
sought the introduction. Terry Bran- 
don had told him that, and McElvain 
remembered now that the thought had 
flattered him. It had been Kelland who 
had cultivated him, who had brought 
the rumor of the possible closing of his 
bank’s doors and the need of an im- 


mediate withdrawal of the account 
without even waiting for the usual 
change of money by check. And then 
—then it had been Kelland who had 
engineered the game which had fol- 
lowed, who had sat there, hour after 
hour, clear-headed, drinking nothing, 
laughing, joking, carrying the attention 
to every possible thing but himself, it 
had been Kelland who had raked in 
the chips with his smooth, almost wom- 
anlike hands, then sold them back 
again—it had been Kelland the friend, 
Kelland the companionable, the enter- 
taining, who had laughed and joked 
and befogged and cheated him out of 
every cent he possessed! 

McElvain writhed. He turned al- 
most savagely to seek the door again— 
then stopped. Some one was standing 
before him, pleading, a hand out- 
stretched a bit, his voice mumbling: 

“I ain't any reg’lar beggar, mister— 
I just want food, that’s all, food. I 
want % 

Instinctively Jimmy McElvain 
reached into a pocket, then ceased his 
motion. 

“PI be wanting the same thing in 
the morning,” he answered. “I—I 
never thought of that!” 


CHAPTER II. 


There was a second of patse—then 
the beggar looked up. A sneer was on 
his lips. 

“Why don’t yuh sell that stuff to th’ 
Chronicle?” he asked leeringly. “Yuh 
think because a guy’s broke and because 
he’s down an’ out, yuh can kid him, 
huh? I 3 

Jimmy McElvain moved forward. 

“I wish I were joking,” he began, 
go} Fh eS 

“Yuh wish yuh were, eh? Yuh wish 
—say, where’d yuh get that stuff? Oh, 
I know yuh! I’ve watched yuh, beatin’ 
it in an’ out o’ these swell cafés with 
the chorus bunch and all them dames. 
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I’ve asked about yuh! Yeh! Yuh 
wantin’ somethin’ to eat, an’ you trottin’ 
around in dead men’s shoes!” 

“Dead men’s shoes?” Jimmy McEI- 
vain started and stared. “Dead men’s 
shoes?” he asked again. “Wha > 

“Yuh heard what I said!” the beggar 
sneered again and started away. “Yuh 
wantin’ somethin’ to eat!. Why don’t 
yuh peddle them jokes, huh? Yuh 
wantin’ somethin’ t’ eat!” 

He shambled away, turned the sharp 
triangle at Market Street, and mixed 
in the surging crowd there. For just 
a second Jimmy McElvain watched 
after him, then turned, and slowly, his 
head bent forward, his hands deep in 
his pockets, he started aimlessly up the 
street. 

“Dead men’s shoes,” he muttered, 
and a hurrying telephone girl, rushing 
for Market Street and its parade of 
street cars, halted her nightly race to 
stare after him, “dead men’s shoes!” 

And after all, what else had he done 
in life except fill them? At college it 
had been the Uncle Thomas estate, to 
be frittered away there on the Gold 
Coast, where crams and classes and 
studies went upon the reefs for the 
“college spirit.” Then the annuity had 
come—McElvain remembered how 
large it had seemed when his father’s 
will was read and how he believed it 
would last him forever. Two years 
and then his mother’s death, and the 
whole estate had become his, to be sold, 
holding after holding, lot after lot; the 
factory, the farm, the titles to the pat- 
ents. 

McElvain groaned and walked on. 
The clanging of Market Street faded. 
The lights dimmed. He turned a cor- 
ner, and America changed to a land of 
strange, flaring signs, of shuffling, 
queer-clothed creatures, diving in and 
out of dank, dark, cavernlike interstices 
between the buildings, or loafing on the 
curbings, their long, small-bowled pipes 
ever to their lips. There came the chat- 
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ter of Chinese and the windows of the 
little shops with their flattened dried 
fishes, their splash-inked lettering, their 
preserved kumquats and showy em- 
broidery and sandals and other offerings 
for the ever-present tourist. 

A quartet of sailors sang their reel- 
ing way past him and swung their 
course toward Bartlett Alley, a shock- 
headed little corporal from the Presidio 
dragging after them. There came the 
humming of a motor, and Jimmy 
wheeled at the sound of a voice. 

“Ain’t that you, Mr. McElvain?” It 
was the chauffeur leaning out from the 
shadow of the cover and waving a 
hand: “I thought it was—I was just 
going down to the Frolic to get the 
bunch. They’re all down there, Terry 
Brandon and a bunch of girls from 
‘The Green Slipper,’ and I wondered 
whether you didn’t want to drop down 
and join ’em. They’ve been kind of 
asking about you.” 

McElvain started 
stopped. 

“Not to-night, Tom. I—I was just 
taking a little saunter around the chink 
shops. I wanted to get some stuff to 
send back East. But’”—and he laughed 
a trifle strangely—“T left the apartment 
without any money. I didn’t notice it, 
walking.” 

“Without any money?” The chauf- 
feur became suddenly solicitous. “And 
you walked all the way down here. 
Gee! Say, I’ve got about ten minutes 
before I pick up the bunch. Jump in 
and I’ll drive you home.” 

Five minutes later Jimmy McElvain 
stepped from the motor car, took a let- 
ter from his mail box, and, stuffing it 
in his pocket without reading it, went 
to his apartment. He snapped on the 
lights and stood for a moment at the 
doorway. 

“I guess I'll have to quit this place,” 
he murmured to himself. “I guess 
my time is——” 


forward—then 


“Anything else you want, Mr. Mc- 
Elvain?” It was the chauffeur, who 
had followed. 

McElvain turned. “No,” he answered 
a trifle strangely. “Why, I thought 
you’d gone.” 

“You don’t look right to me, Mr. Mc- 
Elvain. I thought maybe you were sick 
—or something, so I just = 

McElvain laughed mirthlessly. 

“Maybe I am, Tom,” he answered, 
“but if I am it’s in a place that medi- 
cine won’t help. Good night. Put that 
on my bill, will you?” 

He stepped inside and closed the 
door. Aimlessly he wandered about the 
rooms, stopping to look at the pictures 
which adorned the walls, almost as 
though this were the apartment of a 
stranger instead of his own home. For 
it was a different Jimmy McElvain who 
was returning home to-night, a different 
Jimmy McElvain from the usual care- 
less, laughing, boyish, reckless Jimmy 
McElvain of the past. Thirty years 
Jimmy McElvain had lived, thirty 
years in which he never had cared, 
thirty years in which he never had wor- 
ried nor thought of anything save his 
own personal pleasures. But to-night 
there had passed before him on surging, 
turmoiled Market Street the ragged - 
with the silk-hatted ones, the frayed 
with those clothed in luxury, the star- 
ing-eyed ones beside those who laughed. 
They ali had passed before him, and 
a beggar had asked him for the price 
of food, and he had been penniless! 
The breath swept quickly between 
Jimmy McElvain’s lips. He wandered 
about the room again aimlessly. He 
fumbled in his pockets and almost sur- 
prisedly brought forth the letter. 

Dazedly he noticed that it bore the 
mark of the estate’s attorneys in Cleve- 
land. Slowly, wonderingly, he ran a 
finger under the flap and brought forth 
the paper within. He read and reread, 
and as the lines revealed themselves 


before him there came a strange change 
in the features of Jimmy McElvain. 
His eyes brightened, they glittered. He 
trembled a bit—his hands crushed the 
letter and held it close to him for a mo- 
ment, then slowly, almost tenderly, 
smoothed forth the page that he might 
once more read the words there. Then 
he started toward the telephone. 

“Twenty-five thousand!” he mur- 
mured happily, “twenty-five thousand! 
Gee, but that’ll help some!” He rattled 
the receiver hook and waited for the 
answering call of the telephone girl 
downstairs. “Miss Dempsey, will you 
please call the Frolic and ask them to 
find Mr. Brandon for me. Yes, Bran- 
don; he’s there with a party. Let me 
talk to him when you get him!” 

He turned from the telephone, and, 
tearing his collar from the buttons, hur- 
ried toward his wardrobe for fresh lin- 
ens. He whistled happily, he sang a bit. 
Once more he was Jimmy McElvain, 
the light-hearted, the carefree, the reck- 
less; ready to buy more wine than any 
one else, ready to form the chorus-room 
conversation of the latest musical com- 
edy, ready to enrich the florist, the res- 
taurateur, the chauffeur; Jimmy Mc- 
Elvain, the man about town, always 
with money at his fingers’ ends. To- 
night he could borrow enough from 
Terry to handle the party. He'd pay it 
back when the remittance came, and 
then 

He stopped short and straightened. 
The buttons in his hand fell from his 
grasp and rolled about the floor, un- 
noticed. The look of earlier in the eve- 
ning came into his eyes, the smile left 
his lips. 

“Dead men’s shoes!” he muttered for 
the fiftieth time. “Dead men’s shoes!” 
He turned to the telephone. “Never 
mind that call, Miss Dempsey,” he or- 
dered, and, snapping out the lights, he 
drew his big chair to the window and 
watched the stars until he fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Jimmy McElvain was packing up. It 
was aiternoon, and he had been at work 
for hours, taking a strange pleasure in 
the dismantling of the walls, stopping 
now and then to read some letter, then 
to tear it up and pile it with the stead- 
ily increasing stack of waste he had 
designated for the trash heap. Con- 
glomerate was that mass; menu cards 
which bore the dates of San Francisco 
feast days; a woman’s glove now and 
then, or perhaps a ribbon memento of 
his escapades with Terry Brandon and 
“the bunch.” Jimmy McElvain looked 
at them all, mused over them all, then, 
one by one, allowed them to go into the 
discard. Even pictures found their way 


- there also, frames and all, at first, then 


only the pictures, while the frames were 
stacked in a neat little pile at one side 
for the janitor’s wife. 

“She'll like that stuff,” mused Jimmy 
McElvain, “those are pretty good 
frames; she'll put something in ’em.” 

Then Jimmy McElvain stopped with 
the knowledge that he wasn’t at all sure 
that the janitor had a wife. He laughed 
boyishly, counted the frames, and went 
on with the work. 

“If he hasn’t got one, he may have 
some day. Nothing like making prepa- 
rations.” 

Saying which, he set to work again, 
whistling all out of tune just for the 
novelty of it, then whistling as only 
Jimmy McElvain could whistle when 
he was happy and well pleased with 
himself. Evidently his-interview with 
the stars of the night before had pro- 
duced a good effect. He hummed a 
while and threw away the latest photo- 
graph of Dot Trimble, the dancer of 
the Café Elsang. There came a knock 
at the door. Jimmy McElvain an- 
swered it happy—then his manner 
changed. 

Jeffray Kelland stood, framed, in the 
doorway, perfect as always, faultless of 
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dress as usual. There came a bit of a 
glitter into his dark, searching eyes as 
he looked about the room, then turned 
them on McElvain. He waved his stick 
at the bare walls, at the pile of trash. 

“I thought you’d be doing something 
foolish,” he volunteered ; “that’s why I 
dropped in.” 

Jimmy McElvain did not smile. 

“Come in!” he answered. “Sit down 
—that is, if you can find a place.” 

Kelland acquiesced, and as though he 
had not been interrupted, Jimmy McEl- 
vain turned again to his work. A few 
moments and Kelland interrupted: 

“Tf you wouldn’t mind explaining 
this 5 

McElvain turned. 

“I don’t believe there’s anything to 
explain,” he answered, and tore another 
feminine picture from its frame. Kel- 
land persisted. 

“If you don’t mind, McElvain, I 
dropped around to leave a few hundred 
of what you lost with you. I don’t 
believe in taking a man’s last cent, you 
know. And besides, I don’t want you 
to do anything foolish.” 

Jimmy straightened. He looked hard 
at Kelland, and there was no mirth in 
his almost boyish face. 

“Pm not going to do anything fool- 
ish, Kelland,” he answered. “It’s going 
to be something more than that; it’s 
going to be something desperate!” 

“Desperate?” 

“Exactly.” 

“And that is just what I thought. 
Would you mind informing me?” 

“Not in the least,” and McElvain 
smiled, “if I knew what it was going 
to be. But not knowing myself, I 
hardly can inform any one.” 

There was silence for a moment, and 
Kelland. looked out the window, far 
over into the bay, where the ferryboats 
churned and crossed and recrossed to- 
ward the filmy Oakland piers in the dis- 
tance. He drew his cigarette case from 
his pocket and puffed lazily. z 


“McElvain,” he said at last, “there’s 
many a chance for a desperate man in 
this country. Did you ever stop to 
figure it out?” 

“To figure what?” McElvain was 
busily reading for the last time the 
menu of the final grill of the Midnight 
Club. 

“To figure what a man could do if he 
really tried—if he really wanted to 
break the laws. Just say, for instance, 
that you and I were anxious for money, 
and lots of it. Don’t you know that 
it’s the easiest thing in the world to 
get—that it’s the easiest thing in the 
universe to fix oneself for life?” 

McElvain smiled rather grimly. 

“Tt seemed rather easy for you yes- 
terday,” he answered. Kelland leaned 
forward, and there was something be- 
sides the interest of mere gossip in his 
features and in the tone of his voice. 

“Im not talking about pin money,” 
he answered quickly. “I’m talking mil- 
lions. Just for example, you’re desper- 
ate. And say, just for example, that I 
am desperate also. We need money, 
both of us, and we have decided that 
when we go after it we'll go after a 
real sum, something that will pay us 
for the risk, something that will keep 
us for the rest of our lives. Why = 

McElvain. stopped his work. 

“What’s the idea?” He was wonder- 
ing whether the look in Kelland’s eyes 
was real, or whether he was merely 
imagining that they were sparkling with 
a light he had never seen before. 

“Ideas?” the gambler was_ asking. 
“They’re everywhere—the world’s full 
of them, full of opportunities for the 
men who will take the risks. San Fran- 
cisco is full of rich men, isn’t it? And 
every other big town in the country, 
for that matter. Now suppose, just for 
instance”—Jeffray Kelland leaned for- 
ward and pressed his hands tight to- 
gether—“that one of these rich men 
makes his will out to his children—the 
fortune to go to the eldest on his death, 


and then to the remaining children as 
the others die intestate. And if the 
whole family should die, one by one, the 


father first, in an epidemic of some sort, . 


it would be very nice for a new member 
of the family, wouldn’t it? You know 
what I mean—some fellow who had 
just happened to marry one of the 
girls?” 

Kelland smiled strangely and waited 
for McElvain’s reply. But for a mo- 
ment Jimmy only stared. 

“Are you talking fiction—or what?” 
he asked at last. “I can’t get it my- 
self.” 

Kelland moved forward in his chair. 

“The idea might have come from fic- 
tion at that,” he answered, with a little 
smile. ‘“You’ve read De Maupassant ?” 

eV eg”? 

“And of course you’ve read ‘The Man 
With the Blue Eyes’—a little story of 
his?” 

“No 
memory. 

Kelland stared out the window. 

“It wasn’t exactly a story; simply a 
sketch; that was about all, without plot 
or climax. A man had a wife and child 
who, between them, had a fortune. And 
the man wanted that fortune. And 
quite queerly enough fate gave it to 
him through the fact that both the wife 
and the child died very suddenly of 
typhoid fever. That’s all there was 
to it.” 

“Well?” Jimmy McElvain lit a ciga- 
rette and stared at his visitor. Kel- 
land waved a hand. 

“Nothing,” he said somewhat va- 
cantly, “except the fact that the world 
is just waiting for another man with 
the blue eyes to come along and make 
a fortune. That’s about all there is to 
it. Suppose you should marry a young 
woman with a father who was turning 
out a million dollars or so a year. There 
might be other members of the family, 
too—but they wouldn’t make much dif- 
ference. All of a sudden, the. whole 


” Jimmy struggled with his 
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bunch would die in a week or two. See 
where you'd be?” 

“In jail,” Jimmy McElvain laughed. 
“Eating my meals out of a tin pan and 
telling the jury how it happened. 
Listen, Kelland, Miss Lucrezia Borgia 
was a fine old girl in her time, but her 
time has gone.” 

“Think so?” Kelland laughed easily 
and reached for a cigar. “And just on 
the other hand, I could tell you that 
Lucrezia isn’t one, two, three with mod- 
ern methods. What did you do at col- 
lege?” : 

“Nothing much.” 
whole-heartedly. 

“You said something once about dab- 
bling in bacteriology.” 

“But that’s about all—dabbling. I 
got so I knew a diplococcus from a 
pneumococcus, and I used to like to sit 
with my eye over a microscope watch- 
ing a field of colon bacilli chase out 
after breakfast. But that’s about all.” 

“And you say’—Jeffray Kelland 
carefully blew a smoke ring toward the 
ceiling—‘‘that the time of Lucrezia 
Borgia is past. The old one, yes—but 
not the new one. Look here, McEI- 
vain, suppose you wanted a tube of ty- 
phoid bacilli, what would you do?” > 

“Go to a laboratory and get it.” 

“And there wouldn’t even be a ques- 
tion asked, would there?” 

“Not if I could show any claims 
to bacteriological research—if I could 
talk enough about it to show the doctor 
I knew something about the game.” © 

“And suppose you wanted some 
acetanilide—to lower heart action—and 
didn’t want any one to know it, you’d 
drop around to a drug store, buy three 
or four packages of almost any kind 
of cold tablets, and distill it, wouldn’t 
you? Or if you wanted cyanide of 
potassium, you’d wander out to some 
photographic-supply house and buy 
three or four pounds, and there’d never 
be a question asked. And then, sup- 
pose there should be some one in the 


Jimmy laughed 
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kitchen who knew enough to drop a 
little of the contents of that tube of 
bacilli into the drinking water at the 
table. And also, suppose there should 
be an epidemic of typhoid as a result 
of it.” Jeffray Kelland smiled thinly. 
“Are you following me? And suppose 
that just when the disease was at its 
worst, the resistance of the body was 
lowered through some injection, say of 
a small amount of any number of 
poisons—it wouldn’t be at all queer, 
would it, if the whole family died? Of 
course, not at once; two or three days 
apart. It wouldn’t even be enough of a 
happening to attract more than a col- 
umn in any paper. Families often die 
of typhoid. There you are. You're 
the sole remaining heir. Strangely 
enough you didn’t have the typhoid. 
And you stay behind to enjoy the mil- 
lions. Simple, isn’t it? Jimmy,” and 
Kelland waved a hand, “when you 
really want desperate ideas, come to me. 
Pm full of them.” 

“And needing a partner, I suppose?” 
Jimmy McElvain’s voice was suddenly 
sneering. Kelland straightened. For 
just a second, fear and caution shone 
in his eyes, then disappeared. He 
laughed whole-heartedly, and McElvain 
lost the suspicions which had for a mo- 
- ment found their resting place within 
his brain. 

“T thought you were desperate and 
needed ideas,” came easily from Kel- 
land. “You know, there’s nothing like 
acting the good Samaritan when a per- 
son’s in trouble.” 

“True enough,” and McElvain 
laughed with him.” “But I’m going to 
try another tack. One that is not so 
dangerous to rich men and the mem- 
bers of their family. Besides, it’s a 
messy . business, killing people—and 
hemp rope is beastly cheap in this 
country.” 

Kelland rose. 

“Tve tried my best,’ he said jok- 
ingly. “Now, to something serious. 


I’ve brought back five hundred of that 
money I won from you yesterday, Mc- 
Elvain. I’m no leech. I won’t take the 
last cent a man has. I want you to take 
this—it might come in handy.” 
The old light of the day before came 
suddenly into McElvain’s eyes. 
“Thank you very much,” came 
slowly, “but you worked hard for that 
money, Keiland. You're > 
“Worked hard?” Kelland’s face un- 
derwent a change. “You mean & 
“I mean,” and McElvain smiled 
queerly, “just what I said. You worked 
hard for it. A man with your ideas 
and your wonderful brain and capabili- 
ties for earning a million dollars or so 
with a simple little tube of typhoid 
germs ought to j 
“I was joking about that!” came sud- 
denly, “and you know it. I = 
“But just the same,” McElvain an- 
swered easily, “yott must admit that 
you have a wonderful brain to think 
of such delightful roads to wealth. I 
repeat that you went to a great deal of 
trouble to win my last cent from me, 
and that, for a man of your wonderful 
ingenuity, the wages were exceedingly 
small. I therefore couldn’t think of 
taking a cent, Kelland, not a cent!” 
And smilingly, as though he were 
ushering out the best friend he had in’ 
the world, Jimmy McElvain showed the 
way to the door, waved a hand, and 
called a good-by, then shuddered as he 
stepped back into -his room, even -as 
one who has touched a snake. 


CHAPTER IV. 


When Jimmy McElvain had told 
Jeffray Kelland that he intended to do 
something desperate without knowing 
what the act would be—he had meant 
every word of it. For Jimmy, in the 
hours he had spent counting the stars 
the night before, had come to a conclu- 
sion, and an exceedingly desperate con- 
clusion for him. For Jimmy, now that 
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he was packing up, now that he was 
tearing the pictures out of their frames 
and throwing away mementoes of many 
a wild night in San Francisco, was say- 
ing good-by without knowing where he 
was going.. He suddenly had become a 
man with a purpose, but without an ob- 
ject. All he knew was that the old life 
was over, that some way he intended 
to remold himself, to reshape himself 
into a being of responsibilities and 
worthiness ; how, he did not know. For 
Jimmy suddenly had become haunted, 
haunted by the tones of the beggar of 
the night before, leering up at- him, 
sneering at him: 

“Oh, I know yuh! I’ve watched yuh, 
beatin’ it in an’ out of these swell cafés 
with th’ chorus bunch an’ all them 
dames. I’ve asked about yuh! Yeh! 
Yuh wantin’ somethin’ t’ eat, an’ yuh 
trottin’ around in dead men’s shoes!” 

And after all, what was this new 
good fortune that had come to him in 
the letter which had awaited him but 
a continuance of it all? Jimmy was 
glad that he had realized that, glad that 
he had made his fight the night before 
with only the stars as witnesses, glad 
of his meeting with Kelland and the 
satisfaction it had given him to have 
been able to refuse the proffered return 
of a part of the money— Jimmy McEI- 
vain was glad of many things, but par- 
-ticularly of the fact that he was thread- 
ing his way toward a new lane in life. 
What that lane would be he was not 
sure, but he did know that it would be 
a new one, and perhaps a difficult one. 
But some way, the difficulties did not 
seem to worry him to-day. For a few 
moments he stood by the window—then 
turned to the writing desk. He wrote: 
Grecory, HALLOW, STEELE & Harris, Attor- 

-neys at Law, Cleveland, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN: I was exceedingly pleased 
and surprised to receive your letter inform- 
ing me of the twenty-five thousand dollars 
accrued royalties on the Fenway patent. It 


had been my belief that all the titles to these 
patents had been sold to the Consolidated 


Company, and I certainly was glad to know 
that this one remained and had done so well 
on the royalties. 

However, it is my wish that you deal with | 
this money in a slightly different manner 
from in the past. Instead of checking it to 
me entirely, as you suggest, I would prefer 
that you send it to me in monthtly pay- 
ments of one hundred dollars. On the 
strength of your letter, I have borrowed one 
hundred dollars from the Interstate Trust, 
and if you will please refund this from the 
general sum, then hold the balance as per 
my orders, I shall be deeply grateful. Of 
course, there may arise a time when I may 
need more, and, in such case, I, of course, 
shall telegraph you. But [ am hoping such 
an occasion does not present itself. 

I am changing my address, and am not 
quite sure where I shall be situated in the 
future. As soon as possible, I will send 
you my new address. Yours most sincerely, 

James KENDRICK McELvain. 

Jimmy read the letter over and smiled 
at it. The figure he had set for his 
monthly allowance seemed very, very 
small, but he did not change it. In- 
stead, he carefully sealed the letter, ad- 
dressed the envelope; then, reaching for 
his stick and his hat, he started forth. 

A corner mail box and the letter 
began its journey—the journey that 
would end Jimmy McElvain’s existence 
as a ne’er-do-well in the eyes of at least 
a few men. But for only a few. Jimmy 
knew how countless were the persons 
of the other idea. 

But to-day, for some reason, Jimmy 
did not care very much. He swung his 
stick and smiled at the mail box. Then, 
wheeling, he turned toward Market 
Street and its throngs of afternoon 
shoppers. 

It was a day for walking, one of those 
San Francisco afternoons when the sun 
plays checkers with the clouds across 
the sky, when the wind blows chill one 
moment, then warm as June the next. 
Jimmy McElvain swung along, looking 
into the faces of those who passed 
him, marveling at the bundles, wonder- 
ing where every one was going and why. 
Jimmy McElvain felt a strange happi- 
ness, for Jimmy McElvain realized that 
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he had plenty of company now, that he 
was one of the throng also, that there 
was many another one on this wide, 
hurrying street who must practice econ- 
omy also, who must live within a stated 
sum, and Jimmy McElvain felt that he 


knew them all and that they were his 


friends. A slap on the back halted him, 
and he turned to face Terry Brandon, 


red-haired, grinning Terry. Brandon 
squinted his eyes. 
“Met Kelland to-day,” he said. 


“Seemed in a blue funk about some- 
thing. Told me he’d been down to see 
you and that you were packing up—or 
some rot like that. What’s the idea, 
Jim?” 

“No idea at all,” and Jimmy McEI- 
vain swung igs stick as though his an- 
swer were the most natural thing in the 
world. “Just the truth, that’s all. I’ve 
quit, Terry.” 

“Quit? Quit what? You don’t mean 
to gs 


“Yep!” And McElvain’s face was 
as happy as Terry’s was sad. “Gone 
and broken the little idol. Going to 
leave town.” 

“Leave town? And the bunch—and 
—and all that sort of thing. Jimmy— 
let’s go take a drink. You're not right. 
You're a 

Jimmy McElvain lifted a hand and 
grinningly mocked the pledge. 

“On the wagon, Terry,” he said. 

“Huh?” Terry did not quite believe 
he heard. “On the wagon? You? 
Something’s gone wrong, Jimmy. I 
don’t get it—where are you going? 
What are you going to do? What’s the 
why of it all? J-——” 

“Can’t answer -a_ single question, 
Terry,” came the happy answer of 
Jimmy McElvain, “because, as I have 
said before, I don’t know. Leave my 
regards at the Frolic, will you?” 

And with Terry Brandon ~staring 
after him as though he -had talked to 
a demented man, Jimmy McElvain 
walked on down Market Street, once 


more to gaze into the faces of those 
who passed him, once more to wonder - 
what their ideals in life were, what 
their troubles and happinesses and joys 
and sorrows consisted of, what their 
homes were like—he even wondered 
about their names. By and by he fell 
to looking into the windows at the wares 
displayed there. 

A new interest was in his life. Al- 
ways before this phase of things simply 
had been a thing that had existed; not 
even worthy of notice. A cigarette case 
or a new display of neckwear had 
claimed his attention now and then, but 
only casually. For Jimmy had known 
salesmen who had always looked after 
such things for him. But for Jimmy 
McElvain to be looking in the window 
of a furniture store, where a dining- 
room set displayed its temptations to 
newlyweds was something entirely new. 
He became more interested—and he be- 
came aware also of the fact that some 
one else besides himself was looking 
in the window. 

Her arms were full of small bun- 
dles, the bundles of a woman who has 
been shopping for the sheer enjoyment 
of it. She held them tight to her, and 
Jimmy noticed that her hands were fine 
and small. He noticed, too, that from 
under her turban there strayed a wisp 
or two of hair which caught the sun- 
light when it flashed, then flashed it 
back again a purer, prettier gold than 
ever. -He noticed that she was small, 
and fair and pretty, and that there was 
a sweetness about her expression which 
made her almost childlike in appear- 
ance, yet womanly withal. And Jimmy 
McElvain ceased looking at the furni- 
ture merely as furniture, that he might 
stare across the show window, where 
the mirror of the buffet caught the re- 
flection of her and held it. Once she 
raised her eyes from the dining-room 
table, and her eyes caught his in the 
mirror. Jimmy McElvain shifted un- 
easily, stuck his hands in his pockets, 
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and dropped his stick and coughed— 
he would have stammered had there 
been any words to be spoken. Almost 
awkwardly he picked up his stick and 
looked aimlessly at the furniture again, 
and thought foolish thoughts and 
dreams in which she was sitting at the 
table pouring the tea, the little shop- 
ping dress replaced by something fluffy 
and homy and—suddenly Jimmy Mc- 
Elvain whirled excitedly. She was 
gone. 

For just a second, his glance was 
wild. Then it centered out in the mid- 
dle of the street where a ferry-bound 
car had stopped. The conductor was 
arguing with the girl of the straying 
hair and the deep-blue eyes. He handed 
her back something. He shook his head. 
The girl stepped from the car, and 
Jimmy McElvain noticed that the light 
in those eyes which had caused him 
so much trouble had turned to worri- 
ment, almost fear. Jimmy McElvain 
fidgeted. But he could only stand and 
watch. ; 

Another car. Another argument, 
and once more the girl descended: from 
the step into the street. She hesitated 
for a second—started for the traffic 
policeman atop his horse—then paused 
uncertainly. For a moment she watched 
the passing crowds anxiously, as though 
seeking for some one she knew, and 
within him, Jimmy McElvain’s heart 
jumped a bit and thumped a little 
louder. But he could only clench his 
stick the tighter and wish for—well, 
for many things. 

A moment more of uncertainty and 
she turned for the long walk to the 
ferryhouse. Jimmy stood and stared 
after her. 

“Shopped herself down to her last 
piece of money and it’s bad or—or— 
something,’ he mused. “I wish re 

Suddenly his stick swung forward, 
and a foot with it. Jimmy McElvain 
had taken a sudden resolve, and with 
the resolution he was hurrying down 


the street, his eyes ever on a trim little 
figure far ahead of him, his stick cross- 
ing trippingly now and then between 
somebody’s legs, his lips. apologizing, 
but his speed never slackening. 

One block. Two. Three. He was 
almost within ten feet of her now. He 
would hurry up, tell what he had seen, 
give her money to get home on, and 
And then he lost courage and lagged 
along behind, afraid for the first time 
in his life, afraid of a little being with 
deep-blue eyes and hair which caught 
the sunlight, and an armful of bun- 
dies. A slight swing in Market Street 
and the ferryhouse was ahead. Jimmy 
walked on, pretending to look in the 
windows—but their fascination was 
gone now. He wished he could carry 
those little bundles ; he could have stuck 
every one of them in his pockets. He 
wished he could suddenly rush up and 
recognize in her an old friend, some 
playmate he had known back there in 
Cleveland, and talk to her about home 
and the square down by the post office 
and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monu- 
ment and a lot of things like that, in- 
cidentally paying her fare home and 
dropping around the next day to see 
how she was and perhaps spend some 
of his hundred a month for a taxi and 
theater tickets and 

The clanging rush of the loop. The 
ferryhouse. Jimmy McElvain hurried 
his gait for a moment, then slackened. 
The girl before him was nearly at the 
ticket window. Perhaps Jimmy’s 
breath came short. For once in his 
life he was praying that the ticket man 
would be gruff and discourteous and 
a half hundred other things that no 
ticket seller should be. And as he 
watched, he saw his wish realized. A 
short nod of the head, a forward mo- 
tion of the hand as the ticket seller 
pushed the coin back, and the girl 
turned from the wicket. Jimmy started 
and writhed. He had seen tears in her 
eyes as she passed him. He shot for- 
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ward. A five-dollar bill traveled across 
the marble base under the wicket. 

“Key line, Oakland Pier, Alameda, 
Fourteenth Street—one of every one 
of ’em!’ he ordered. “And give ’em 
to me quick!” 

The ticket seller stared, then obeyed. 
Jimmy McElvain jumped from the win- 
dow. 

She was fifty feet away now, walk- 
ing slowly through the great waiting 
room, looking here and there, the little 
bundles crushed in her arms, her hands 
clasped tight, until Jimmy McElvain 
knew the nails were biting into the 
flesh. He saw her approach the ferry- 
house operator, then stop. Bad money 
would be of no use there either. He 
hurried forward. He removed his hat, 
and for once in his life his tongue was 
halting. 


“T didn’t know which one you wanted, 


so I—I—bought ’em. all,” he stam- 
mered. She dooked up suprisedly, and 
raised a hand. Almost like a school- 
boy, Jimmy McElvain stammered some- 
thing again, shoved the tickets into her 
hand, and then bashfully turned away. 

Ten steps he walked laggingly, fear- 
ing even to turn his head. Suddenly 
there came the sound of hurried, short- 
ened steps, and his heart thumped. A 
touch on his arm, and she was looking 
up at him. Her eyes were shining now, 
shining in a way which made Jimmy 
McElvain gulp. 

“T want to thank you—ever and ever 
so much!” she said, and Jimmy McEl- 
vain wondered at the smoothness and 
the softness of her voice. The women 
Jimmy McElvain had known in the last 
few years had not possessed voices like 
that or faces or eyes. He stammered 
again: 

“Oh, that’s—that’s all riglft. 
saw something was wrong and so 

“T should say something was wrong. 
I came over here to-day and just spent 
and spent and spent. And then when I 


I just 


” 


started to go back, all I had was a leader 
quarter and they wouldn’t take that, 
you know. I don’t live down here, so 
I didn’t know anybody and—don’t you 
think you’d better take these other 
tickets back and get a refund on them?” 
she asked suddenly. “Itd be a shame 
to waste that money.” 

“That’s right,” said Jimmy McElvain 
very suddenly, and marveled. For 
again she was different from the women 
of the past. She actually thought of 
saving money. He started away, then 
halted. 

“Would you mind if I—if I—I went 
over on the ferry with you? I was— 
that is, I was going over anyway, and 
I just thought X 

She smiled, and Jimmy wished for a 
yacht to transport her especially across 
the bay. She nodded her head. 

“Pd be glad,” she answered. 

Jimmy McElvain said something. He 
didn’t know himself what it was, and 
turned to the ticket window. A mo- 
ment later there came the call of the 
announcer, the great doors opened, and 
together they started down the long 
chute toward the ferryboat, the little 
girl of the straying hair looking up at 
him and laughing as she told of her 
adventures with conductors and ticket 
sellers, Jimmy McElvain looking down 
at her and listening with the attention 
of a child to its first fairy story. 

He did not know that at that moment 
Jeffray Kelland, narrow-eyed, his hands 
clenched, sat in his room at the Annex, 
shuffling the cards of life and death. 
Across the table from him there 
lounged a great-bodied man of low-bent 
head, which moved between his massive 
shoulders like the head of a tiger as 
it paces its cage, with eyes that were 
never still, with ponderous, pawlike 
hands which lay on the table, fingers 
spread as though ever waiting to clutch 
and crush. Kelland bent forward. 

“T got your telegram,” he said. “It 
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came just in time. When did you get 
out of San Quentin?” 

“This morning.” The voice was a 
rumble. 

“Well,” and Jeffray Kelland smiled, 
“here’s a chance to get back in for a 
good, long jolt. I’m leaving to-night.” 
Suddenly he leaned forward. “Fagan,” 
he said slowly, “I’m playing the big 
game—the one we talked about that 
night, back in Pittsburgh, before they 
pegged you for the stir. I’ve got the 
rest of the bunch I want, the kitchen 
boy, Lafferty, and all the rest—if I 
need them. But I thought I might 
need a good-looking, well-mannered 
young man to smooth things over, to 
be the go-between, the general handy, 
all-around boy, to steal a tube out of 
a laboratory or give a hypodermic at 
the right moment—to be my old college 
chum or an interne as I needed him. 
I talked to him to-day—just in general- 
ities. I thought I was sure of my man. 
He has a lot of knowledge I wanted, 
and besides, he’s up against it. Father’s 
money and that sort of thing, all gone. 
I thought he was a safe bet. I find 
out differently. He knows a little too 
much for the good of Kelland and 
company. I’m going to leave you here. 
I don’t believe anybody would miss 
him, least of all myself and my little 
plan. You know the rest. Hes a 
young fellow, about thirty, well put up, 
fairly strong, and might be able to make 
a bit of a fight. Jimmy McElvain’s the 
name and here’s the address. Watch 
him closely because he’s about to move 
or leave town. He plays the fast and 
merry.a good deal, and you're liable 
to catch him on the Barbary Coast. Is 
that enough ?” 

The great, animal shoulders of Fa- 
gan hunched forward. The ponderous 
head moved from side to side. The 
knobby fingers of the tremendous hands 
spread wider than ever. 

“Thanks,” he said slowly. 
enough. Pll find him.” 


“That’s 


CHAPTER V. 


But Jimmy was oblivious of all this, 
delightfully so. Down the long run- 
way they went, the girl slightly in the 
lead, Jimmy following dutifully. The 
sun had faded entirely now, and over 
the bay there began to drift the gray 
of a San Francisco fog. Far out upon 
the water, the horns of the ever-passing 
boats sounded throaty signals to one 
another as they crossed and recrossed 
each other’s channels. But Jimmy was 
caring little for weather conditions. 
They crossed the long gang runs onto 
the lower deck, then passed up the 
stairs. She smiled at him, then pointed 
to the hovering, hungry gulls circling 
about the boat and waiting for its de- 
parture. 

“Let’s sit out here,” she suggested, 
and immediately the rear upper deck 
of the good ferryboat Elsie became the 
most pleasurable place in the world for 
Jimmy McElvain. 

“Just what I was thinking,” he ac- 
quiesced. 

There came the churning of water 
against the piles, the ringing of a bell 
or two, and downstairs, where every 
seat was jammed, where the shine boys 
walked here and there, stepping on 
more shoes than they polished, the great 
pistons began their work, and the boat 
slid out into the bay. Jimmy watched 
the gulls for a moment, following lazily 
along, giving their queer, pleading cries 
as they slid through the ever more dense 
atmosphere, then turned. He folded 
his hands and unfolded them uncer- 
tainly. 

“My name’s Jimmy McElvain,” he 
began, somewhat after the fashion of 
a new boy at school. 

She smiled at him. 

“T thought it would be something like 
that,” came her answer, and Jimmy 
stared. 

“Why add 
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The pretty head nodded and the pret- 
tier eyes flashed. 

“T don’t know—you never can tell 
what a woman is going to think,” was 
added laughingly. “And now, since 
you’ve told yours, mine is Anderson, 
Alice Anderson. I’m from Portland.” 

“Oh!” There was a shade of disap- 
pointment in McElvain’s- tone. “I 
thought you lived in Oakland.” 

“No, I’m just visiting. My aunt 
lives there. I’ve been down here three 
weeks already, and I was just telling 
her this morning that I had just about 
worn out my welcome. Goodness, but 
the fog’s getting thick, isn’t it?” 

“I can’t see how you’d wear out a 
welcome,” Jimmy McElvain broke in 


dolorously. “Don’t you like it down 
here?” 
“Just fine! I’ve had more fun—and 


some adventure.” She laughed again, 
and Jimmy McElvain noticed that her 
teeth were as smooth and pretty as he 
had supposed them to be. “But I’ve 
got daddy to look after at home, you 
know. Daddy and I are alone, and it’s 
rather mean to leave him by himself 
too long at a time. I suppose you’re 
like every one else on this-boat?” 

“Flow’s that?” 

“Live in Oakland and work in San 
Francisco?” 

McElvain shook his 
smiled a bit queerly. 

“No, I live in San Francisco. I—I 
belong to the army of the unemployed 
right now.” 

“That’s too bad!” She leaned for- 
ward, and in her face was genuine sym- 
pathy. “So many persons are out of 
* work now. Can’t you find anything at 
all?” 

“Not so far. I’ve—lI’ve been rather 
looking for something, too.” 

“Its a shame. I can’t see why con- 
ditions should get the way they do some- 
times. I’ve never seen so many men 
out of work. I wish you were in Port- 


head—and 


land,” was added, with an air of fi- 
nality. 

Inwardly Jimmy McElvain wished 
the same thing. Outwardly he said: 

“Why p? 

“Because daddy could find something 
for you. Daddy’s in the city hall there, 
you know, and he knows lots of people.” 
She shifted a bit nervously in her chair. 
“I don’t like this fog—it’s getting worse. 
I never saw it like this.” 

And the fog was growing worse, 
steadily worse. The lights which had 
been flashed on atop the ferryhouse sud- 
denly had become blurred and distant. 
To the right, where grim, gray Alcatraz 
Island and its prison walls stretched 
down into the water, there showed only 
a dark, rapidly disappearing mass in the 
thickening atmosphere. Jimmy stepped 
to one side and looked along the rail. 
The prow of the boat hardly was dis- 
cernible. The headlands, shielding 
Oakland, had disappeared altogether. 

Suddenly the hoarse-voiced siren of 
the boat screamed out and shrieked its 
warning. There came an answer a 
short distance away. Signals. The 
clanging of bells. Again the roar of 
the siren, and Jimmy McElvain re- 
turned to stand beside Alice and to 
grasp the back of her seat. 

“Just’ an ordinary Frisco fog,’ he 
said cheeringly. 

But the screams of the siren belied 
him. Again and again they came. 
Again and again there sounded the 
clanging of the bells as they gave their 
signals to the engine room. Again and 
again, from all over the bay, there 
echoed the roar and the shrieks and 
the howls of other sirens as the heavily 
loaded boats sought their way across the 
water. 

Suddenly a wilder, more impetuous 
clanging of bells. A churning of the 
great wheels as they reversed their 
speed and fought to stop the progress 
of the boat. 

A lurch. A twisting. A scream from 
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Alice Anderson as she rose from her 
seat and plunged forward. And then 
—a great crashing, reverberating roar 
as the big boat seemed to rise in the 
air, waver there, then swing as on 
a pivot. From below there came 
screams; the sound of a thousand 
struggling persons. Another crash, and 
another—the great, flat-bottomed boat 
seemed to rise above the water, then 
settle again. It lurched far to one side, 
then like a ship in a heavy sea swung 
just as far in the other direction. 
Jimmy McElvain leaped forward. He 
seized Alice Anderson by the shoul- 
ders. 

“Were hit,” he said sharply. “Come 

on!” 
Down the stairway they ran, and 
turned, to find themselves in the center 
of a struggling, screaming, hysterical 
mass. Jimmy McElvain pushed his way 
to a support pole. 

“Stay here!” he ordered, and he 
twined her arms about the pole. “Don’t 
let any one get you away from here. 
Understand? I’m coming back.” 

He leaped forward, into the mass of 
men who were struggling atop the 
smoker seats for the life preservers. 
One struck at him. He struck back. 
Women were screaming. Now and 
then there came the frightened voice 
of a child as it rose above the shouts 
and curses of the men, the wild voices 
of the women. Jimmy turned his head 
and saw dimly the side of another boat 
careened and lying half atop the prow 
of the ferry. Water was beginning to 
appear on the decks. The engine-room 
door opened, to display the forms of 
the captain and one or two of the crew 
as they dragged a reddened, scalded, 
whimpering form forth, then leaped for 
the, life preservers. There came the 
-voices of foreigners, high-pitched, fren- 
zied. Jimmy fought on toward the 
seats with their racks of preservers 
above. 

One leap. A great shove—a tearing 


of boards, and he was returning, shap- 
ing the preserver for a quick fitting 
as he ran. Again a mass of struggling 
forms. Jimmy, with a strength he had 
never known before, burst through 
them. Wildly he looked about him, 
then ran forward. 

“Put this on, quick!” he ordered. 
“Are you frightened ?” 

She looked up at him, and in her 
smile there was something which caused 
Jimmy’s heart to thump and leap as it 
never had leaped before. 

“Not with you,” came coolly. “What 
now ?” 

Jimmy stared. 

“Gee, but you’re a game little kid!” 
came whole-heartedly. “Were going 
for a boat—and we’ve got to fight. Did 
you ever see a game of football? Then 
follow me—and hang on.” 

And like the interference of a mass 


play, Jimmy McElvain plunged for- 


ward. Across the deck there had come 
the creaking of the windlasses, faint 
in the noise of the struggling hundreds. 
Savagely the crew fought as the davits 
swung out and the boat came slowly 
downward. Jimmy McE,vain saw the 
form of a woman as she started for- 
ward, only to be hurled back by the 
arms of a man. Almost happily his 
right arm shot out, and the man fell. 
From behind him he heard a little ex- 
clamation, the voice of Alice—and he 
struggled on again. 

Men faced him. He struck them and 
shoved them aside. 

“Its not for myself,’ he shouted 
again and again. “I’ve got a woman 
here. Let this woman through. Hear 
me—let this woman through!” He had 
plunged into a mass of scurrying, sheep- 
like Croatians, mad with their fear and 
the frenzy of death. One of~ them, 
whimpering, pulled a revolver from his 
pocket, and, in wild imprecations, 
screamed his desires for safety. The 
suddenly strong hands of Jimmy Mc- 
Elvain seized him from behind and 
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whirled him aside. There came the 
flash of steel, the thud of a blow, and 
Jimmy McElvain reeled, while down 
his face there coursed ‘a swift-flowing 
stream of red. He felt some one’s 
hands clutch him, he heard the ago- 
nized voice of a woman. For just a 
second he turned his head and tried 
to smile through the blood and through 
the pain of if all. 

“Tm all right,” he shouted, and there 
was a fierceness in the tone. “I’m all 
right. Come on! Were almost there!” 

Again blows. Again shouts. Again 
screams and curses and the struggling 
forms of humanity. Then suddenly an 
opening. Jimmy McElvain burst 
through into the cleared space made by 
the crew and their clubs, and whirled. 

Quickly his arms seized the small 
form of Alice. He bore her forward. 
There came a rushing form as one of 
the crew attempted to stop him. 

“Only women—women first!” came 
a shout. Jimmy snarled in the face of 
the hurrying man. 

“Don’t stop me!” came with almost 
the fierceness of a beast. “I’m going 
back—she goes in that boat!” 

The oarsmen were setting to their 
places. There came the admonishing 
hand of the captain. 

“Boat’s full!” 

Jimmy McElvain rushed forward. 
With a great effort he almost threw the 
form of Alice Anderson into the boat, 
then reeled back into the rushing, swirl- 
ing crowd, just as the boat swung loose 
from the sinking ferry and put forth 
into the bay. 

A great list of the ferry, and the 
scrambling, fighting mass tumbled and 
fell about the deck. A rush of water, 
then a settling again. Once more 
Jimmy McElvain, dazed now, his face 
crusted with blood, his strength gone 
with the effort he had made, struggled 
feebly through the mass of frightened 
ones. Once again he reached the pre- 
servers. With numbed fingers he fas- 


tened one below his shoulders and 
reeled forth again. Another boat was 
putting out. Jimmy, stumbling, blinded 
by blood and pain, half pushed, half 
carried a woman and her baby through 
the struggling mass, reeled back as the 
lifeboat swung clear, and then, with the 
last throbbing list of the ferry as it 
settled in the water, plunged into the 
bay. 

Aimlessly for a moment he fought 
against the small, choppy waves. A 
dreamy something came slowly over 
him. His arms, working feebly at best, 
slowed in their efforts. The fingers 
spread wide once or twice, then vi- 


brated with the current. Jimmy’s head’ 


dropped forward into the water, his 
arms traveled feebly once or twice more, 
then\ceased their efforts. Unconscious- 
ness had come. 

A half-hour later, Jimmy McElvain 
awoke to find himself on an operating 
table, his head throbbing, a doctor work- 
ing over him. . He felt the quick twinge 
of a needle as the surgeon stitched the 
wound in his head. He struggled aim- 
lessly to sit up. 

“What—became of the boats?” he 
asked dazedly. 

“Both sank,” came the matter-of-fact 
answer. “This is Alcatraz Island. We 
picked you up about a hundred feet 
from shore. Lie down. That- hurt 
much ?” 

For Jimmy McElvain had groaned. 
He had attempted to turn on his side, 
and his hands had clenched. The sur- 
geon leaned over him. 

“Hurt very much?” he asked again. 
“Want an anæsthetic ?” 

“Nope,” 
groaned again. “It isn’t that. I—I 
was just thinking about something, 
that’s all.” 

And late that night, in the long hos- 
pital ward of Alcatraz Island, Jimmy 
McElvain was still thinking, still say- 
ing things to himself, still living in the 
land of might-have-been. For, after 


and Jimmy McElvain' 
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all, it had been his fault that she had 
been forced to undergo the terrors and 
the dangers of the collision. After all, 
she might have waited, she might have 
met some one she knew later, she might 
have escaped it. 

“That’s just the way,” he groaned 
to himself and the white row of cots 
in the hospital ward, “I never could do 
anything without getting it all mixed 
up. Nothing but a bungler,” he re- 
peated over and over again. “A no- 
good bungler !” s 

The fact that he had made up for 
a twist of fate by saving Alice Ander- 
son’s life did not enter into his cal- 
culations at all. And farthest of all 
from his thoughts was the fact that by 
buying a strange girl a handful of ferry 
tickets and undergoing the excitement 
of a wreck in Frisco Bay, he had saved 
his own life. For while Jimmy McEl- 
vain groaned and tossed on his cot in 
the old gray prison on Alcatraz Island, 
a great, hulking figure lurked in the 
shadows near Jimmy McElvain’s apart- 
ment—watching—watching—his great 
hands clutching, his tigerlike head ever 
moving, his sharp, beady eyes ever seek- 
ing the form that had been described 
to him; waiting there for the return 
of the man he had been told to kill 


CHAPTER VI. 


Jimmy McElvain awoke the next 
morning to two discoveries. One was 
that he had a pain in his head and the 
other was that he was thoroughly, ex- 
citedly in love. There came the sound 
of the prison interne, and Jimmy turned 
as hurriedly as his aching head would 
allow him. 

“Do you ever get the Oakland papers 
aver here?” he asked feverishly. 

“Sure—why ?” 

“Could I see one?» Jimmy McEI- 
vain’s plea was excited. 

The paper came. He sought the first 
page, with its glare of headlines, with 
€ 2A 


its pictures, with its list of survivors. 
Long he read, while his face grew dole- 
ful. Then suddenly it brightened. He 
had read the name of Alice Anderson, 


of Portland, among the saved. After 


that the ‘reading was aimless. He 
smiled now and then at the distorted 
stories told by the survivors, every one 
different. He smiled a little more 
broadly at the imaginative account of 
some foreigner concerning a madman 
of heroism who knocked down a half 
hundred other men or so; then, bleed- 
ing from cuts and blows, threw a 
woman twenty feet into a lifeboat. 
Jimmy felt his muscles, sore and stiff. 
He measured off twenty feet down the 
ward with his eye, and laughed again. 

“Imaginations certainly get busy in a 
thing like that,” he mused, and went on 
reading. Suddenly he gave a little gasp 
of pleasure. For in the nonpareil type 
of the list of the saved there appeared 
this: i 

James McElvain, thirty years old, cuit on 
head. Picked up by rescue boat near Alca- 
traz Island. Taken to Alcatraz Island prison 
for treatment. Not dangerous. 

For Jimmy knew that she would read 
the paper and that she would look for 
this. Jimmy knew she was not the kind 
of a girl to forget. And Jimmy knew 
that just 'as soon as he got well again 
—he would 

“How long before I’m going to be 
all right?” he asked hurriedly, as the 
interne entered the ward. That person 
smiled. 

“You'll be able to go home in a couple 
of days,” came the answer. 

In the afternoon there was a trifling 
noise outside the door of the hospital 
ward. The voice of the interne—and 
that of some one else—a voice which 
caused Jimmy McElvain to become all 
atremble and forget the pain in his head 
and watch that door as though it 
shielded the greatest treasure in the 
world. A moment more and Jimmy 
McElvain was grinning happily. She, 
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with another woman, was sitting beside 
his cot. 

“This is my aunt, Mr. McElvain,” 
she began. “I got her to come over 
here with me. This is the first time 
I’ve ever been in a prison,” she laughed. 
“And I just came because of you.” 

Jimmy laughed—that being the easi- 
est thing to do, seeing that he could 
find no words to answer her. The older 
woman held up both hands. 

“And of all the time that a woman 
ever had with a girl, I’ve had it,” she 
said. “She was up at five o’clock this 
morning, looking for papers. And as 
soon as she found where you were— 
well, ever since then I’ve had my trou- 
bles. Goodness, didn’t I have to beg on 
my knees for a permit to get into this 
place? And then hunt all over the 
world for the patrol boat to bring us 
over here? And isn’t he waiting out 
there now, charging up the minutes, just 
the same as a taxi driver? And aren’t 
there fifteen guards and half a hundred 
sentries, sitting there with shotguns, as 
though we might carry off some of these 
beautiful prisoners in here? Goodness, 
Mr. McElvain, I don’t admire your 
taste in hospitals.” 

“Why, Aunt Julia z 

“Beggars can’t be choosers,” laughed 
McElvain, “and besides I didn’t know 
anything about it until I got here. Per- 
sonally I’m very grateful.” 

“I should say so!” chimed in the 
voice of Alice Anderson. “Just sup- 
pose they hadnt picked him up, 
why # 

“Ugh! I never did like prisons!” 
Aunt Julia sniffed at the hospital ward, 
at the interne, and at the long row of 
cots. “I never did like them!” 

Alice Anderson laughed. 

“You, talk. like an ex-convict.” 

“Yes, aud I’m going to act like one. 
I’m going down here and look out the 
window and see a part of the world 
that isn’t cooped in. When you two 
children get through talking, let me 


know, so I can argue with mv marine 
taxi driver.” 
They laughed after her as She walked 


away—and then Jimmy McElvain 
turned. 

“It was mighty good of you——” he 
began. “I——” 


“To come over here? Why, I 
wouldn’t have rested a minute if I 
hadn’t. Just suppose I had gone home 
without thanking you, and without 
showing you how grateful I was for 
what you did yesterday, and se 

“Gone home?” Jimmy McElvain’s 
voice showed alarm. “Then you really 
meant that yesterday, about going 
back? I thought maybe—maybe you 
were just talking.” 

“Pm going to-night.” And in the 
tone of Alice Anderson, Jimmy McEl- 
vain thought he detected a bit of sor- 
row. At least he hoped he did. As 
for himself, the world had suddenly 
grown black and cold and not at all 
worth living in. 

“I guess Pll be going home to-mor- 
row myself,” he said slowly. 

“And then what—isn’t there some- 
thing you. can find to do? That’s wor- 
rying me, Mr. McElvain. If—if you 
were only a different sort of man, I 
could reward you for what you did for 
me, but I know——” 

jimmy grinned. 

“Let’s forget that part of it,” he an- 
swered. “Fact is, Ive been kicking 
myself ever since it happened. I was 
the whole cause of it,’ came slowly. 
“Tf I hadn’t bought those ferry tickets 
and walked up to you and that sort of 


thing, it’d all been different. I’ve 
been ue 
“And we'll forget that also.” Alice 


Anderson smiled at Jimmy McElvain, 
and Jimmy McElvain’s brain promptly 
became a blank as regarded the matter 
of ferry tickets and collisions. “And I 
do hope that you’ll get something to do 
soon. Do you know”—and she looked 
far out the window to where the gulls 
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circled after the plodding ferries—“I 
believe that there’s nothing in the world 
that is as wonderful as work. Real, 
hard work can make up for more things 
in this life than anything else. It can 
smooth over more disappointments, it 
can expiate more faults than anything 
else. I guess I get that view from my 
father. Daddy, you know, used to be 
a police judge. Sometimes he would 
let me come down to the courtroom 
and hear some of the cases. And I 
always noticed that when a man held 
out his hands and showed that he had 
worked hard and that he had been faith- 
ful in his tasks, daddy always was more 
lenient. He always said that a man 
who worked hard—and worked all the 
time—couldn’t have so very much bad 
in him.” 
getically. “I got off my subject, didn’t 
I?” she asked. “The first thing I know, 
you'll think I’m accusing you of things. 
But I didn’t mean it that way. I——” 
“I understand,” said Jimmy McEI- 
vain, and his voice was far away. “I 
was interested—a lot. You know’— 
and he turned to use a phrase that is 
as old as the world, but one that was 
wonderfully new to him for the mo- 
ment—“you’re—you’re different from 
most girls. You're different from any 
girl I ever saw. Honest.” é 
“Thank you,” she answered, “but I 
don’t believe I am. I’m just a plain, 
ordinary little girl, who likes to keep 
house for her daddy and who likes real 
men and who is deeply grateful. And 
—and I guess I’d better go. Good-by, 
Mr. McElvain. Aunt Julia, I’m go- 
ing.” 
“Thank heavens for that,” came from 
the window. “I feel like a jailbird.” 
Alice Anderson held forth a hand. 
“T hope I shall see you again some 
time, Mr. McElvain,” came pleasantly. 
“I, don’t want to forget you—and I 
don’t want you to forget me.” 
Jimmy McElvain grinned 
more happily than ever. 


again, 


Suddenly she smiled: apolo- - 


“There won’t be any chance of that,” 


“he answered emphatically, “and please, 


Miss Anderson, don’t worry about that 
job. Fact is, I believe I know where 
I can get one just as soon as I’m able | 
to work. I’ve gotten an idea—just from 
talking to you.” 


“You have?’ There was genuine 


‘pleasure in the tone. “I’m glad of that 


—just awfully glad!” 

“Som I” Jimmy’s answer was 
whole-hearted. “Good-by.” 

He watched them out of the ward. 
Then he twisted himself on the cot, 
so that he could watch them enter their 
motor boat, watch them as they put out 
from shore, with the gulls fluttering 
and soaring along in the wake of the 
spluttering little craft, watch them un- 
til they faded in the gray of the dis- 
tance. Then slowly he turned, to no- 
tice the interne standing near by. 

“T want to go home to-morrow,” he 
announced, and there was a new note 
in his tone. “I’ve got to go. I’ve got | 
something important to do, Think Til 
be able to make it?” 

“Sure.” The interne’s answer was 
pleasingly short. “Your head will ache 
a little, but that’s all.” 

And so it was that the next day, a 
man who winced a bit with the pain 
of his throbbing head was placed in a 
boat and rowed from the old gray 
prison on Alcatraz Island to the ferry- 
house. A half hour later, he was in 
his apartment, wavering a bit as he 
packed his clothing, stopping now and 
then to support himself as he talked to 
the janitor in the doorway. That per- 
sonage had something on his mind. ` 

“There’s been somebody here to see 
you five or six times,” he ventured at 
last. “I never saw him before. He 
seemed mighty anxious to know where 
you could be found and whether you 
had left town or not. I told him——” 

“Big fellow?’ Jimmy McElvain 
looked squint-eyed at the janitor, 

“Yes—a big fellow, with——” 
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“That’s Terry Brandon. Tell him 
that I’ve gone to South America. I 
don’t want to see him. Now, Henry, 
I want to get away from here. Pack 
all my stuff up and put it down in the 
basement. If there’s anything you want, 
take it. PI not have any use for it for 
a good while. Is Tom outside?” 

“The chauffeur? Yes, sir.” 

“Then help me down with this grip, 
will you? Thanks. Guess I can make 
it alone.” 

“You got a pretty good wallop on 
the head, didn’t you? I’ve been won- 
dering whether you weren’t the man 
who saved the girl and threw her in 
the boat and all that sort of thing. The 
description is just like you, and then 
all those cuts and bruises, and ee 

Jimmy grinned. 

“Youre trying to make a hero out 
of me, Henry. Pick up that grip there 
and trundle on downstairs. I’m no hero 
—just a common, ordinary working- 
man,” 

“A w-h-a-t?” The janitor stared. 
Jimmy McElvain looked at him with 
a queer little glint in his eyes. 

“That is, I will be soon. You’re sure 
Tom’s outside all right?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

A moment later, Tom Jenkins, the 
“bunch’s” chauffeur for years, whirled 
his machine and headed it toward the 
‘downtown district. Five minutes more 
and he was assisting Jimmy McElvain 
to undress in his room at a hotel. 

“Pll be back for you when you want 
me,” he said faithfully. “You'll be go- 
ing in three or four days?” 

“Just as soon as I can make the trip, 
Tom. TIl let you know.” 

“All right, sir.” 

But instead of waiting, Tom was back 
in an hour. 

“You haven’t done anything out of 
the way, have you, Mr. McElvain?” he 
asked, with a freedom that had been 
gained in years. 


” 


McElvain stared at 


“Wrong: 
him. “Why?” 

Tom looked at the ceiling. “Nothing 
—only if you have and are getting out 
of town, Ild like to know about it, so 
Pd know how to act. You know, Pd 
do ’most anything for you, Mr. McEI- 
vain.” 

Jimmy sat straight up in bed. 

“What’s wrong with you, Tom?” he 
asked sharply. “Just because I decided 
to leave my apartment = 

“It’s something else,” Tom answered. 
“When I got back to my stand, a fel- 
low came up to me, and I judged from 
his size that he must be a dick.” 

“A what?” 

“A dick—a harness bull that’s been 
put in plain clothes.” 

“A detective?” 

“Yes, sir. He was a great big fel- 
low—I guess he stood six feet six, and 
he had a funny way of hunching his 
head down between his shoulders and 
wagging it from side to side. Big, 
knobby fingers. Know him?” 

“Never heard of him,” answered Mc- 
Elvain. “But what about it?” 

“Well, as I said, he looked like a de- 
tective to me, and so when he began 
asking questions, I was ready for him. 
He told me he had seen you leave the 
apartment with your grip and wanted 
to know whether you crossed the ferry 
or went to the Third Street depot. I 
told him Pd taken you over to Third 
Street to take a train for San José. It 
seems you’re just going down there to 
visit an old friend and recover.” 

Tom smiled, and McElvain smiled 
with him. But just the same a bit of 
worry entered Jimmy McElvain’s mind. 

“A big fellow who hunches his head 
between his shoulders,’ he repeated, 
“and with knobby fingers. Tom, I don’t 
like the description.” 

The chauffeur laughed. 

“And that isn’t all,” he answered. “I 
didn’t like the man.” 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


In the chief executive office of the 
city of Portland, Felix Anderson, the 
mayor, was wading through more than 
the ordinary amount of work. The ac- 
tions of the council the night before 
lay before him. The reports of the 
various departments were awaiting his 
reading. Every once in a while the 
telephone rang, to remain unnoticed, 
for moments at a time, then to be an- 
swered in short, choppy sentences. It 
was the mayor’s busy morning. 

And so it was that when his secre- 
tary entered and waited beside the desk, 
he remained there a long time before 
the mayor raised his head and stared 


at him, half annoyed, half good-na- ` 


turedly. 
“Well?” he asked at last. 


“Tm sorry, your honor,’ came from 


the secretary, “but a young man has 


been waiting in the outer office for an 
hour now. He says he must see you 
—that it’s something important. He 
says yowli see him all right; that he 
has been invited here.” 

“The dickens he has! Tell him I 
can’t see him until to-morrow. What’s 
he want?” 

The secretary smiled. 

“T’ve tried to find out. All he will 
say is that it’s a little personal matter 
between himself and you.” 

“Do I know him?” 

The secretary spread his hands. 

“T don’t know—but I don’t think you 
do—unless you’ve met him outside the 
office. He says he’s from Frisco— 
that’s all I can learn. Looks like he’s 
been ill—got a patch on his head like 
he’d been hurt.” 

The mayor sat up suddenly. 

“Show him in!” he said quickly, and, 
rising, went to the door. A moment 
later he put forth his hand and smiled. 
“You're McElvain, aren’t you?” he 
asked cordially. “I’m glad to know 
you.” 


Jimmy McElvain stared. 

“How’d you know?” he asked won- 
deringly. “I didn’t tell——” 

“A man can guess. I just played a ` 
little hunch,” the mayor answered. “I 
have a habit of doing those things. 
Sit down.” 

Jimmy McEtlvain seated himself, 
twirled his hat in his hands, and won- 
dered. The mayor smiled again. 

“Tf you had a daughter who had de- 
scribed a man to you twenty times, told 
just how he had played the hero and 
rescued her from a sinking ferryboat 
and been hit onthe head with a re- 
volver while doing it, I think you’d rec- 
ognize the subject, too,” the mayor said 
laughingly. “Just wait a minute and 
T’'ll call up the house and tell her you’re 
in town 2 

But Jimmy McElvain was on his feet. 

“I wish you wouldn’t, Mr. Ander- 
son,” came quickly, and there was a 
little note of worriment in the tone. 
“T’ve come——” 

“But I don’t understand——” 

“T’ve come to talk to you about some- 
thing—something that’s mighty impor- 
tant to me. I’d rather not have Miss 
Anderson know it from me direct. Pm 
—I’m a little afraid to tell her—my- 
self.” 

Mayor Anderson, of Portland, seated 
himself and rapped on his desk with a 
pencil as he looked at Jimmy McEI- 
vain. 

“I don’t quite grasp the idea,” he be- 
gan. “I thought——” 

“It’s just this ” And Jimmy Mc- 
Elvain’s voice was a bit feverish. “To 
tell the truth, I don’t know why I’ve 
come to you, I don’t know why I’m 
doing all this, except that some way, 
somehow, I want to do one certain thing 
that has obsessed me. Mr. Anderson,” 
he burst. forth suddenly, “all my life 
I’ve been a no-good, no-account ne’er- 
do-well. I’ve lived on money that’s 
been left me by inheritance. I’ve never 
worked a day in my life, and until a 
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week or so ago I didn’t care a rap 
whether I ever worked at all or not. 
And then—then—something happened, 
and—and ” he stammered, then 
burst forth more rapidly than ever: 
“Your daughter says that I saved her 
life. I didn’t do anything of the kind. 
All I did was to put her in a lifeboat 
and let the others do the rest. But 
since she says that I did save her life, 
and since she seems to be grateful, I’ve 
come up here to ask for a reward.” 
“A reward?” The mayor turned to- 
ward the pigeonholes of his desk. He 
brought forth a check book. “Well?” 
“Its not that kind of a reward,” 
Jimmy McElvain broke in.. “I’ve got 
a little money myself, twenty-five thou- 
sand or so, I don’t need monzy. But 
Pil tell you what I do want—I want 
the trust of yourself and your daugh- 
ter when I tell you that I’m going to 
make myself over, that I’ve already 
dropped the old life and begun a course 
of reconstruction that will make a man 
out of me. And with that trust, I want 
work—hard work—work where I will 
get up in the morning at daylight and 
strain every muscle in my body. I want 
to know what it is to earn my living 
like a laborer would earn it and profit 
by the experience in making a whole- 
souled man of myself. And your daugh- 
the tells me that you can find work— 
that you know lots of people and is 
“Work?” The mayor’s eyes were 
wide. He looked at the features of 
Jimmy McElvain, paled slightly from 
his injury. He looked at the one hand 
that was extended and noticed that it 
bore never a callous. “Work?” he re- 
peated. “You’re not fit for work.” 
“But Dll make myself fit, Mr. An- 
derson.” Jimmy’s voice was pleading. 
“Pll dọ anything in the world. I’ve 
told myself that I’m not really bad— 
that I’ve just been a fool, that I’ve left 
out half my existence. Now I want 
to go back and pick it up. Will you 
help me——” 


The mayor did not answer. There 
had come the clicking of the door latch 
again and the secretary had entered, a 
piece of paper in his hand. 

“Pardon me,” he interrupted, “but I 
thought you might forget this in the 
rush of things to-day. Mr. Conville 
said it would be a big favor if you could 
let him have it as soon as possible.” 

The mayor turned to his desk and 
affixed his name to the paper. Then 
he smiled as the secretary left the room. 

“There’s a good deal of difference in 
men, isn’t there?” he asked. ‘There’s 
Callahan, my secretary; he might let 
some man wait outside my office for 
days at a stretch just to get to see me. 
But when it comes to anything that 
Francis J. Conville wants—well, that’s 
different. By the way, you may know 
him,” the mayor added, wandering far- 
ther along the path of the diverted sub- 
ject. “Hes down in San Francisco a 
great deal. Just got back a few days 
ago, in fact. Been down there three 
or four weeks.” 

“T didn’t quite catch the name,” Mc- 
Elvain leaned forward. 

“Conville. Francis J. Conville. Ever 
meet him?” 

Jimmy shook his head. 

“T don’t think so. But then j 

“A wonderful man,” the mayor broke 
in. “One of the best mixers I ever 
saw in my life. Conville came to Port- 
land about a year ago. And, bless me, 
if in that time he hasn’t gained the in- 
side office of every big business here, 
every bank, every political office worth 
while, and knows everybody in town. 
A great fellow. Always doing some- 
thing just a little bit out of the ordinary. 
An invitation to one of Francis J. Con- 
ville’s parties isn’t often turned down. 
That permit I just signed is for a din- 
ner in the public museum. No one but 
a fellow like Conville could think of a 
stag party in the presence of a bunch 
of stuffed animals. And I’ve just got 
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an idea,” the mayor’s eyes twinkled, 
“that he’s going to announce something 
worth while. My daughter tells me he’s 
going to marry a girl friend of hers, 
Arlene Allison—the daughter of the 
salmon king, you know—and ten to 
one he’s taking the bunch of us up there 
to tell us he, too, will soon be among 
the dead ones, all stuffed up with mar- 
riage.” The mayor laughed. “I wish 
you knew Conville. Think you’d like 
him.” Then he wheeled in his chair 
and faced Jimmy. “But that’s all be- 
side the point. Yow say you want work. 
Now, I want to know one thing—are 
_ you really and truly in earnest, or is 
this just some other fool stunt like the 
others with which you say you’ve been 
wasting your years? I’ve a right to 


know. You saved my daughter’s life,, 


all modesty to the contrary notwith- 
standing. And naturally I’m interested. 
But what’s the reason for it all; why 
should you come to me and tell me 
all this?” 

Jimmy McElvain’s face was serious 
as he answered. His hands twitched a 
little. ; 

“Theres a reason, Mr. Anderson,” 
he answered, “the biggest reason in the 
world, but I can’t tell you—now. 
5 ere 


“I want to know.” The mayor’s eyes - 


” 


had narrowed. “Is it—— 

“Then TIl tell you. It was your 
daughter’s influence that brought the 
whole idea to me. After the collision 
she came out to Alcatraz Island. We 
talked, and she told me her opinion 
of work and all that it meant. And 
then, for the first time in my life, I 
fully realized what a cad I’d been and 
all that sort of thing, and I just made 
up my mind to—well, !’—Jimmy was 
stammering and red-faced—“to come 
up here and make a clean breast of it 
and let her know how really no good 
I was, but that I meant to try and that 
I intended to make up for all of it. 
And I’m going to—will you trust me?” 


The mayor smiled. 

“McElvain,” came slowly, “you've 
got the stuff in you—the stuff [ like. 
But are you sure you've told it all?” 

“Alle” 

“Yes—all the reason—about Alice?” 

A sudden schoolboy appearance came 
over Jimmy McElvain. He looked dil- 
igently at the floor and scraped a circle 
with a toe of his shoe. At last he looked 
into the eyes of the mayor, to see them 
friendly and good-natured. 

“A fellow never gets a chance unless 
he fights for it,’ Jimmy said at fast. 
“And I knew I didn’t have a chance as 
long as I acted the way I’ve been act- 
ing. But I wouldn’t want her to know. 
No, sir, I didn’t tell it all—but—but it’s 
the truth. J—I—think a great deal of 
her—more than anybody I ever——” 

“That’s nothing.” And the mayor 
turned to his desk. “Everybody does.” 

“Huh?” A fear shot into Jimmy’s 
heart. But the mayor did not elucidate. 
Instead, he wrote for a few moments, 
placed a letter within an envelope, then | 
turned and handed it to McElvain. 

“Pve had a few experiences in my 
life,” he said, with a bit of smile, “but 
this is just about the queerest of them 
all. Do you know what you’ve done?” 

“Well,” and Jimmy was surprised at 
his own words, “if you get right down 
to it, I’ve come into the office of a girl’s 
father, warned him that I wasn’t worth 
shooting, but that I loved his daughter 
and wanted to make good for hef sake, 
and then asked that father to help me. 
That’s—that’s just about the size of it.” 

“Exactly,” came from Mayor Ander- 
son, “and if you were any one except 
the man who had saved my daughter’s 
life, I’d kick you out of the office. As 
it is, here’s a letter to Baptiste Renaude, 
at Astoria. Take it to him and he'll 
attend to your little desires for hard - 
labor and reconstruction. And, inci- 
dentally,” the mayor added, “if you 
make good with Baptiste, you’ll—well, 
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you'll be a man after my own heart. 
Here’s luck to you!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Where the waters of the Columbia 
spread wide and fanlike, forming their 
coves and tiny harbors as they churn 
on in their last efforts to reach the sea, 
there rests and wabbles and scrambles 
among the hills that place which John 
Jacob Astor, in 1811, christened in his 
own name and ‘designated as a sort of 
Arcadia for the fur traders of the Pa- 
cific coast. Upon the south shore of 
the Columbia then, an ideal little town 
reared itself, with its huts of Oregon 
pine, with its leadways to the Columbia, 
and its trails to the forest. Men built 
their little houses and dreamed of the 
future. But they did not dream all. 

For since those days things have 
changed. Now, down by that little cove, 
a strange conglomeration forms the be- 
ginning of the town, a labyrinth of 
wharf streets and footways, enormous 
sawmills, with their refuse burners 
sticking high into the sky, their great 
piles of lumber; the warehouses of the 
river steamers and the ocean-going 
ships, and everywhere the spread-out, 
wandering, low-roofed buildings of the 
fish canneries, as they amble over every 
foot of space available. 

Here, too, are the fish wharves, with 
their hundreds of strong, well-calked 
rowboats, some of the days of the past 
with their masts lying aside the gun- 
wale, others with their motors and their 
sleek lines which tell of a newer day in 
the seemingly never-ending occupation 
of ridding the country of its supply of 
salmon. In and out, cutting here and 
there through the waters, they hurry 
about the little harbor, merely rushing 
about at times, it seems, in an effort to 
exercise the water, or to keep the en- 
‘gine “in tune” or the mast from falling 
to pieces through activity. Whether 
the “runs” of the salmon are on or 
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not makes little difference. There is 


always some one to rush forth into the, ` 


two-mile stretch of the Columbia, then 
rush back again, tie up at the wharves, 
and plod through the plank-covered, 
mazelike streets to the nearest gather- 
ing place of fellow fishermen. There, 
too, are the bunk houses and the house 
boats and the little shacks and wind- 
ing racks of the nets which fill the 
salmon cans of the country. Men 
of every nationality are there, pink- 
cheeked, fair-haired ones of the Euro- 
pean north, the small, agile form of 
the Japanese, the heavier, coarser-fea- 
tured figures of Chinese, rawboned 
men from the Southern country, the 
Slav, the Polack, the Croatian, and the 
Portuguese—all mingle there to swing 
their nets, to captain the various boats, 
to work and slave and struggle; and 
all for the same purpose, the snaring 
and the marketing of the Royal Chi- 
nook, the Sockeye, the Silver, and the 
Dog, the aristocrats and the bourgeoisie 
of Salmondom. 

And there walked Jimmy McElvain, 


following his interview with the mayor 


of Portland and his hundred-mile trip 
from the Oregon metropolis, to seek 
among the shacks, to ask questions, to 
lose his way, and at last to knock con- 
fidently upon the door of an almost 
pretty—if the term can be used—snug, 
white-painted little house boat. Beneath 
one of the precipitous hills it rested, 
edged by the back yards of frame 
houses, shadowed by a little church 
with its cross of white framing itself 
against the mass of Oregon pines be- 
yond. A wait. The growling of a dog 
and the admonishing gruff voice of a 
man. A moment more and the door 
opened. Jimmy McElvain looked up 
into the grizzled, heavily boned face of 
a man who was almost more than a 
giant. 

“Well?” The voice was nearly a 
roar ; perhaps good-natured, Jimmy Mc- 
Elvain could not tell. He could only 
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wonder and stare and admire this mas- 
sive being, his tremendous arms swing- 
ing by his hips, the outlines of his cloth- 
ing showing smooth, animal-powered 
muscles beneath, his gray eyes seeming 
to bore their way into Jimmy’s brain. 
The great voice came again: 

“Well?” 

Jimmy smiled. 

“T’m looking for Baptiste Renaude,” 
he began. “I have a letter here from 
Mayor Anderson, of Portland zz 

The door swung wide at the mention 
of the name, displaying a tiny room; 
clean, bright, the walls covered with 
multicolored chromos, its cot well 
smoothed. A growl and a great bull- 
dog had arisen from the rag rug and 
bristled. Baptiste Renaude narrowed 
his shaggy eyebrows. 

“Down, Bobo!” he ordered, and the 
dog slunk to its corner. The host 
pointed the way to a chair, then reached 
for the letter. Slowly he opened it; 
then, with one finger tracing out the 
words, he read. At last he turned, to 
look searchingly at Jimmy McElvain, 
his clothing, his features; he seemed 
to be mentally weighing him and feel- 
ing his muscles. He laughed gruffly. 
“This letter’s wrong,” he said at last. 
“Wrong—why ?” 

“Tt says you want hard work.” 
“Exactly.” 

Baptiste lowered his head. 

“You don’t know what work is.” 
“That’s correct. But I want to learn, 
want to do everything that any other 
man who has to work for his bread 
up here has to do. I want 5 

There came a roar of derisive laugh- 
ter. Baptiste Renaude reached forth 
and seized both of Jimmy’s hands in one 
of his. Then, with a tremendous swing 
of his arm, he brought his great palm 
smacking down upon them. The pain 
of the contact made Jimmy McElvain 
wince. Slowly his palms reddened al- 
most to purpling. Baptiste Renaude 
bent forward more than ever. 


he 


“And you want work,” he said al- 
most sneeringly, and for the first time 
Jimmy caught a trace of the French- 
Canadian accent. “En vérité! With 
those hands!” The laughter roared 
again. Bobo, the bulldog, rose, 
stretched, came forward almost amia- 
bly, and looked with wall eyes and un- 
dershot jaw at the recipient of his mas- 
ter’s raillery. “You go back to M’sieu 
Anderson. You tell him Ba’tiste say 
send out a man.” 

But Jimmy had become pugnacious. 

“T came up here for work and I’m 
going to have it. If you don’t want to 
give it to me, Pll find some one who 
does. Yes—those hands are soft!” he 
broke forth. “So were yours before 
you worked. And there’ll come the 
time when mine are just as hard as 
yours, Mister Ba’tiste!” He imitated 
the accent, then squared himself for the 
best possible use of his muscles. For 
Jimmy McElvain expected a fight— 
against odds. But it did not come. In- 
stead there came another roar of laugh- 
ter. Baptiste Renaude turned to his 
dog. 

“Ho—Bobo!” he called. “Did you _ 
hear, Bobo? L’enfant has fight in him! 
He shall work, Bobo—he shall work!” 
He wheeled and looked amusedly down 
at Jimmy McElvain. “Your hands are 
soft. They shall be blistered. Come!” 

“Do I go to work?” The anger in 
Jimmy McElvain still-was boiling. Bap- 
tiste Renaude grinned. 

“There is fight in l'enfant, Bobo,” he 
said again, as though Jimmy McElvain 
were not on earth. “He shall go to 
work.” 

“When?” They were leaving the 
house boat now and heading toward a 
long row of small houses, with many 
a winding rack before them, and be- 
fore the winding racks men whose 
hands shot rapidly up and down and 
sidewise, as they sent their bobbins 
through the meshes of the nets. Ba’tiste 
spread his hands. 
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“When the Chinook runs,” he said 
shortly. 

And. there came not another word 
as they traversed the space before them 
and approached the houses. A nod 
from Ba’tiste and a man laid down his 
bobbin to come forward. The great- 
bodied one swung an arm and gazed 
about him. 

“He is to go to work,” he said, and 
nodded at McElvain. Then he wheeled, 
and, with the big white bulldog tag- 
ging at his heels, faded into his house 
boat. 

The net mender watched for a sec- 
ond, then sent forth a hand. “Pm Car- 
michael,” he said. “One of the cap- 
tains. What’s your name?” 

“Jimmy McElvain,” came the answer, 
“and I might as well tell you right now 
that I’m a green hand, that I’m soft, 
and that I don’t know anything about 
what I’m going to do—but I’m willing. 
I hope 

Carmichael nodded over his shoul- 
der. 3 

“Ba’tiste will tend to that,” he said 
shortly. “I'll show you your bunk.” 

And thus it was that Jimmy McEl- 
vain, ne’er-do-well, slept that night in 
a bunk house, where men snored and 
swore and talked of things that were 
strange to him, and, sleeping, dreamed 
of the person whose influence had sent 
him there. 

Naturally Jimmy McElvain expected 
work the next morning. But work did 
not come. Instead, he ate his morn- 
ing meal in a dark little restaurant in 
one of the labyrinth streets, walked 
back to the bunk house, watched the 
boats as they hurried out into the river, 
then stood by Carmichael as that per- 
sonage explained the mysteries of the 
salmon industry, the uncertainty of it 
all, and the grueling struggle when the 
runs at last would come. 

“Oh, it looks easy now,” he said, as 
his bobbin hand flew through the 


meshes, “but wait. There’ll come the 


time ” Then he smiled and turned 
to Jimmy. “But you'll find out about 
that. Then the gill nets will be work- 


ing and the long seines and the wheels 
will be turning and the choppers on the 


‘job and the iron chink—but we ain’t 


got one of them.” 

“Tron chink?” Jimmy McElvain was 
interested. 

“Yeh. It’s a machine. They’ve got 
’em up at the Amalgamated plant. 
Takes the place of sixty Chinamen in 
chopping off the heads and fins and tails 
of the fish and cleanin’ ’em. That’s 
why they call it the iron chink. But 
we ain’t got one here. We do it all by 
hand. I guess you'll find out. Ba’tiste 
says you’re to jerk cans. You'll find 
out about that, too, when the run 
comes.” 

Another day of inactivity followed 
the first, and another after that. The 
waiting stretched into a week, the week 
into a fortnight. Some way Jimmy 
passed the time, in learning about the 
great wheels which caught the salmon 
as they came upstream and whirled 
them into the waiting pools beyond; 
about the snares ; about the fishing boats 
with their crew of one and their cap- 
tain; about how the river, in the nar- 
rows, would be crowded with fish until 
it would seem almost possible to walk 
across; about the Indians and their 
spears, and the night and day work 
to come. He learned the little stories 
of the men as they gathered in the bunk 
house at night; he heard the tale that 
Red Kelly told of another spring, when 
the sun didn’t shine—back there in Chi- 
cago, when he was working on the 
Sixty-second Street crib where the ice 
of Lake Michigan jammed about them 
until they were as isolated as if they | 
had been at the north pole. And Kelly 
told, too, of the breaking up of the 
jam, and the first warm day, and how, 
right out there on the ice, a robin came 
fluttering down to rest on the crib house 
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and give its cheery little song, then fly 
away again. 

“And I guess mebbe you think we 
was boobs and all that sorta thing,” 
said Red Kelly as he pulled his blouse 
over his head, “but I looked at Jim Mas- 
terson and then we both looked over 
at the sky line and didn’t say nothin’ 
because we was ashamed to let each 
other know there was tears in our eyes 
an’ lumps in our throats what neither 
of us could swallow—just from seein’ 
a bloomin’ little robin say ‘Hojydoo, 
it’s spring!” 

Jimmy looked at the floor a long 
while after the recital. He had always 
supposed that the finer feelings were 
only for places with oak floors and 
Persian rugs and persons with incomes 
of ten thousand or better. Jimmy Mc- 
Elvain, very much unknowingly, was 
learning life. 

Two weeks stretched into three and 
began the fourth, while daily there 
came to the water’s edge the great form 
of Baptiste Renaude, to look down to- 
ward the sea, then go thumping back 
to his house boat, the sag-jawed bull- 
dog trailing behind. Once in a while 
he would stop to speak to Carmichael, 
or to inspect the nets—but all knowl- 
edge of Jimmy McElvain seemingly had 
faded. Once he spoke, but it was more 
of a preoccupied growl than a greeting. 
For Jimmy had become only one of the 
waiters and the watchers now. 

The clothing which he had worn the 
day he knocked at Baptiste Renaude’s 
house boat had departed. The rough 
blouse he wore matched with the rough 
blouses of the other fishermen, as did 
the corduroys and the high-laced boot 
shoes. His beard had grown; Jimmy 
McElvain, the gentleman, had faded. 
Now he was Jimmy McElvain, work- 
man, whose wages would begin with 
the rush of the Royal Chinook. Day 
by day, Jimmy waited, and then 

The sounds of rush and hurry in 
the early morning. From outside-the 


bunk houses there came cries and 
shouts, the voices of many nations as 
they called and gave directions. Oars 
creaked in their locks—then faded in 
the distance. A rough hand shook 
Jimmy McElvain by the shoulder. 
Drowsily he awoke to see standing over 
him, all:'the more gigantic in the shad- 
ows and the flickering of the old oil 
lamp of the bunk house, the tremen- 
dous form of Ba’tiste. The voice of 
the master rose: 

“You—out of here! 
ning!” 


They’re run- 


CHAPTER IX. 


A hasty acquiescence and Jimmy was 
on the side of his bunk, dressing hur- 
riedly. Across from him a straggler 
reached for his cap and hurried out 
the door. Jimmy shot into his trou- 
sers, his boots, and his blouse, then rose 
to face Baptiste. The great one shoved 
him forward. 

“The cannery!” he ordered. 
first load’s in!” 

Outside the door the big frame of 
the chief sheered to the right and dis- 
appeared. Jimmy turned in the oppo- 
site direction, and, picking his way 
across the maze of broken pilings, the 
refuse, pieces of old boats, and rot- 
ting nets, he ran through the darkness 
toward where the lights were gleaming 
in the low, rambling building by the 
water’s edge. From the wharf there 
came the creaking of a windlass and 
the voices of men. A great knife edge 
of light shot suddenly forth as the door 
of the cannery opened. Jimmy en- 
tered. < : 

A moment later a hand had grasped 
him and shoved him forward. 

“Get down there—to the edge of that 
table, where the tubs are!” It was the 
voice of Red Kelly, roughened now and 
excited. “See those chinks? Get the 
cans from them and shove them to the 
ovens—and railroad ’em!” 

Jimmy went forward—forward past 


“The 
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the great tables where sweating, strug- 
gling men were hurriedly piling the 
flopping, twisting fish from the small 
barges into the cannery; past the long, 
scantlinglike affairs where jabbering, 
knife-swinging Chinese were chopping, 
chopping, chopping, as they severed the 
heads of the salmon, swung them 
around, and with another blow of the 
great, bloody knife snipped off the tails, 
whipped them into place again, and with 
quick strokes disjointed the fins—then 
passed them on to the gutters and the 
washers and strippers and slicers and 
canners. It was like a dream to Jimmy 
—a grim, horrible dream, in which 
knives flashéd never ending; in which 
the air was heavy and sickening and 
stifling—but he went on. A _ second 
foreman met him and directed him past 
another group of tables. Jimmy saw 
a hurrying, rushing group of men, as 
they seemed to leap and claw and 
scramble in their efforts to fill the cans 
before them. A runway where men 
with small trucks passed each other and 
shouted angrily, feverishly, for gang- 
way. Jimmy’s truck was before him. 
He was to be one of these—the cans 
on the table were to travel through 
his hands to the trucks—and there must 
-be never a delay; then on through the 
runway to the great ovens and their 
twenty minutes of cooking. Then back 
again—and ever must the haste be that 
of a run. Jimmy sprang forward. 
Both arms worked feverishly. Bend- 
ing, straightening, reaching, he began 
the task that had been set for him. 
One by one the trays above him filled, 
and, bending with the weight of them, 
Jimmy lifted them from the tables to 
his truck, and started forward. A 
slackening of speed as he reached the 
passageway and its slight raise of floor- 
ing, and there came a shout from be- 
hind him: 
“Gangway—gangway there! 
road that stuff!” 2 
Jimmy’s shoulder muscles tightened. 


Rail- 


His heavy boots dug at the floor. He 
went forward at a greater speed than 
ever. 

A doorway.. Heat. The hissing of 
steam and the sight of men stripped to 
the waist as they seized the trucks and 
shot their contents into the ovens. A 
wheeling, with never a chance for rest, 
never a chance for breath, and Jimmy 
was traveling on again as a truckload 
of the cooked food came forth from 
the oven, and Jimmy struggled with it 
on its journey to the solderers. On 
again—to the labeling room. Again a 
trip with a new truck to the wharf and 
its cooling air; then, with the truck 
before him rattling, banging, and ca- 
reening, Jimmy started the run back to 
the canners again. > 

Twenty minutes -passed. -Jimmy 
knew that it had been twenty minutes 
because the smear-faced clock hanging 
slantwise on the wall told him so. But 
to Jimmy it had been twenty hours. 
Already there had come a cramping of 
the muscles in his legs from the strain 
of the pushing. His back had begun 
to ache a little. The air had seemed 
to become heavier. But he worked on. 

Another rushing, hurrying journey. 
Another—and still another. His truck 
fouled that of another speeding one in 
the runway, and they cursed each other, 
man to man, as they extricated them- - 
selves, then went straining and strug- 
gling on again. Slowly, dully, his head 
began to ache in the spot where he 
had been injured weeks before. An 
hour passed. Two. Long before he 
had come to welcome that one faint 
breath of fresh air as he shot to the 
wharf, wheeled, then ran back again. 

It was cold there in the cannery house 
—but, nevertheless, the sweat streamed 
from Jimmy’s body; it traveled down 
his forehead and stung his eyes. One 
hand at a time, he pulled his blouse 
over his head and threw it aside. He 
squinted his eyes and furrowed his 
brow. But the headache did not cease. 
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Three hours. Four, and with it day- 
light. Once or twice, at the wharf door, 
Jimmy caught glimpse of the men far 
out in the river, the swing of the great 
nets and their strain against the weight 
of the fish, as the scurrying boats 
rounded them toward the shore and 
the horse drags. Once or twice, as he 
traveled through that maze of knives 
where the Chinese chattered and jab- 
bered and where the fish piled along 
the table in a never-ending stream, to 
flop and writhe, then to straighten as 
the knives descended, he noted that out- 
side the boats were still arriving, that 
ever from the broad expanse of the 
river there shot shoreward and current- 
ward a steady line. The run was on 
in earnest. But glimpses were all that 
Jimmy gained. A whirling of the truck 
and it was in place again. Never a 
chance for the loosening of muscles, 
never the chance for a stretching, never 
a chance for a rest. That aching in 
his head had become heavier and more 
agonizing now. Through a window 
there streamed the first rays of the sun, 
and the light blinded and pained him. 
He stumbled a little. His hands 
cramped about the handles of the truck, 
and when he tried to straighten them 
they were hot and feverish, yet as numb 
as though they had been frozen. 

Ten hours—ten long swings of the 
hands of that smear-faced clock on the 
wall. Jimmy had come to hate that 
clock now. It seemed to mock him. It 
seemed to stop—to gauge its minutes 
on the scale of hours instead of sec- 


onds. Slower and slower the hands 
seemed. to travel. Jimmy stumbled 
often now. 


The noon hour, but no rest came with 
it. Out on the river the boats were still 
piling in. The blowing of a whistle, 
and men stopped their feverish work, 
to cram into their mouths a bit of food, 
to gulp at coffee, then to rush again 
to their tasks. There came the time 
when the call from behind for gang- 


way from other truckers sounded more 
often, more insistent. Once an angry, 
speeding trucker, forced on by a blow 
from behind, swung his truck around 
that of Jimmy McElvain and cursed 
him as he passed. But Jimmy did not 
answer. He had seen, dazedly, a 
blurred, distorted figure pass him. 
That was all. 

Suddenly he discovered that his hands 
were bleeding, that they were raw and 
torn. He wondered, for he had felt 
no specific pain. He discovered, too, 
that his feet were dragging, that he 
could not dig his shoes into the floor 
as he had done earlier in the morning. 
The lines about his mouth deepened. 
The face of Jimmy McElvain had be- 
come old and grim and desperate. Out 
of the runway he hurried and noted 
hazily that the Chinese at the tables 
were working harder than ever, that 
the knives had become mere flashes in 
the sunlight now as they shot up and 
down, that the sound of chopping had 
turned to a roar. For at the doorway, 
framed against the blue of the river and 
the pines of the distant shore, there 
showed the towering, tremendous form 
of Baptiste Renaude, his great arms 
waving, his thunderous voice booming 
forth as he urged the men to greater 
speed. Suddenly he sighted Jimmy. He 
came forward and stopped. Jimmy saw 
no more—he had whirled his truck to 
the table and was loading it again. 

Another hour, Two. Three. The 
spring sun waned a bit, but for Jimmy 
McElvain it was already twilight: The 
noise of the -chopping room had _ be- 
come a drone to him. Hollow-eyed, 
staggering, he shambled from the run- 
ways, once more to see Baptiste dimly 
making his way among the tables, then 
reeled on toward his duty again. Lift- 
ing, pulling, hauling, sweating, he strove 
on, but every movement was agony now. 
He discovered that he, too, was chat- 
tering, chattering with the toiling Chi- 
nese, chattering and knowing not what 
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he’ said as he rushed from the canning 
tables into the oven rooms, on to the 
docks, then back again. His gauge of 


' distance faded. Again and again he 


stumbled. The blood from his hands 
was caked now on the handles of the 
trucks. Pounding, ever pounding, that 
aching in his head was like the blows 
from a never-tiring trip hammer. The 
ovens and their sweating tenders began 
to assume grotesque shapes. Suddenly 
they took the form of gigantic, mock- 
ing faces which laughed and sneered 
and jeered at him. And Jimmy McEl- 
vain, making the first real fight of his 
life, mocked back at them and called 
them names, nor-heeded the looks of 
the cooks as they stared after him. 
Out of the runway again, staggering, 
reeling, his numbed hands clasped tight 
around the handles of his trucks. Once 
he fell forward, then straightened. He 
tried to find the smear-faced clock on 


` the wall, but it danced and eluded him. 


The great room had suddenly become 
a whirling, shimmering maze, in which 
Jimmy McElvain staggered and reeled 
and sought to struggle on. 

Another load. Again Jimmy McEI- 
vain’s hands cupped around the han- 
dles of the truck. Again his agonized 
muscles strained, but there came no 
movement. He reeled. There came the 
call of the foreman, sharp and insistent. 
Jimmy struggled forward. Then sud- 
denly his hands opened, he groped and 
fell. 

But only for a moment. From a 
table there had come a laugh, high- 
pitched, cackling. Jimmy writhed as 
he rose; he turned and faced the grin- 
ning Chinaman. Wide went his hands, 
raw and red, and he started forward. 

A shriek and the Chinese had leaped 
from behind the chopping table. High 
in the air went his knife; his yellow 
teeth gleamed dully, his beady, narrow 
eyes glared. Forward he came, his 
knife swinging, while Jimmy, bent, 
haggard, forgetful of the consequences, 


waited and braced himself for the 
attack, 

Another leap. Two. Then a scream 
and the sharp crack of a fist, as a voice 
roared. The Chinese rolled. backward, 
while before Jimmy McElvain there 
showed the great form of Baptiste 
Renaude. 

“Well?” And the big voice thun- 
dered again, “Well——” 

Jimmy looked at him dully. Then, 
with bent head, he reeled once more 
toward his task. 

A step or two and he halted, weav- 
ing in the powerful hold of the French 
Canadian. A slight movement of the 
arm and Jimmy had been whirled 
around, as the chief stared down at 
him. 

“It’s you——” he said, and there was 
surprise in the tone. ‘“You——” 

Jimmy’s dull eyes stared up. 

“Yes—it’s I,” came the doglike an- 
swer. “I’m working. Understand 
that? Im working. You laughed at 
me. Well—I’m working—I’ll keep on 
working—under—understand ELIS 
voice had gone hoarse, his words dis- 
connected. He held forth his raw, 
bleeding hands. “Look at them—and 
—see if you like them. Tl work until 
they drop off—Pil—I’ll——” 

There came a strange light in the 
eyes of Baptiste Renaude. He straight- 
ened and placed his great hands on his 
hips. Jimmy McElvain staggered and 
groped. 

“TIl work till they drop off,” he 
groaned thickly. “VU—IIl work— 
y Esk A 

Again he groped forward. Dully, his 
eyes half closed, his jaw sagging, his 
torn hands reaching feebly forth, he 
sought to find his truck. The Chinese 
chattered among themselves. Jimmy 
McElvain did not hear them. A step 
more—he wavered far to one side, at- 
tempted to straighten, then allowed his 
arms to drop weakly. His voice came 
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thickly between swollen lips which 
showed the foam and the crust of fever. 
Again he wavered, then plunged for- 
ward. 

For just a second, Baptiste Renaude 
regarded the crumpled, distorted fig- 
ure on the roughened floor. Then he 
bent, and with one great sweep of his 
arms swung him into position on his 
breast as one would swing a baby, and 
started for the doorway. He passed 
Red Kelly and nodded and smiled and 
said something. 

But Jimmy McElvain was past hear- 


ing. 
CHAPTER X. 


Some way, even before he was fully 
awake, Jimmy McElvain knew that he 
was not in the bunk house. There was 
a comfortable touch about the covers 
which had not been present in the rough 
bedclothing of his former resting place. 
There was a softness about the bed 
which was unusual to him. Slowly and 
painfully, Jimmy McElvain turned and 
drowsily raised a hand to his face. 

But instead of the touch of flesh, 
there came the softness of lint and cot- 
ton. Instinctively, Jimmy knew that 
his hands were bandaged and that he 
had slept far more than the usual allot- 
ment of hours. Slowly he opened his 
eyes, to see a great bulldog sunning 
himself upon the rag rug in the center 
of the room, then dully to stare at the 
chromos and mottoes which adorned 
the walls of the neat little room. He 
turned his head slightly, painfully, and 
observed a rumpled blanket with its 
disheveled pillow, spread out in one 
corner. Jimmy McElvain knew the 
rest. He had slept in the bed of Bap- 
tiste Renaude—and Baptiste Renaude 
had slept upon the floor. 

Somewhat hazily Jimmy McElvain 
studied over it all and tried to remem- 
ber. He lifted his bandaged hands and 
regarded them slowly, thoughtfully. 
He tried to rise, then sank back again 


- you sleep late—three days late.” 


and groaned a bit with the pain. Then 
suddenly, regardless of the agony, he 
turned at the sound of steps from with- 
out. 

A second more and the door opened 
very, very slowly. <A _ tiptoed foot 
found its way within, while far above 
a grizzled, worried countenance showed 
in the light from the opposite window. 
A second more of hesitation and the 
lips of Baptiste Renaude broadened. 
The eyes seemed to shine and twinkle. 
He came forward happily. 

“Ho, Bobo!” he called to the dog. 
“The sleeper is awake.” Then he 
turned to McElvain. ‘How you feel?” 
ke asked shortly. 

Jimmy looked up at him with worri- 
ment in his face. 

“I guess I’ve slept pretty late,” came 
his answer. “I——” 

“Slept!” The big man laughed, and 
his laugh was a roar. “Some time you 
sleep, some time you wave your arms 
and holler and yell till Bobo growl— 
some time I have to hold you. Yes, 
He 
held up three fingers and pulled them 
down one at a time. 

Jimmy grinned weakly. 

“T didn’t know that.” 

The big Frenchman laughed again. 
Jimmy turned to him. 

“If my hands will stand it, PH go to 
work in the morning.” 

“In the morning?” Baptiste Renaude 
regarded him with wonder. “No—not 
in the morning. Nor yet the next or 
the next or the next. C’est impossible. 
Besides, the Chinook, him stop run- 
ning.” 

“Stopped? Then it’s all over?” 

Baptiste had turned to a little alcohol 
stove and lighted it. He was fussing 
about in his gigantic manner with a 
pan in his hand, trying to read the di- 
rections on a can he held. He shook 
his head. 

“No, him just started,” came his pre- 
occupied answer. “Some time salmon, 
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him come all at once. Then, some 
time, him come some now, some after 
a while and drag along until August. 
This is one of those sometimes.” Sud- 
denly he turned, the can high in his 
hand. “You like this place in here— 
huh?” ž 


“Yes, a lot,” came gratefully. “I 


id 


am very 

“I get another cot,” answered Bap- 
tiste. “You stay, you and me and Bobo. 
Ba’tiste likes a man,” he said simply. 

Jimmy felt a strange thrill run 
through him. He_ watched Baptiste as 
he opened the can and poured the con- 
tents into the pan on the alcohol stove. 
Then the French Canadian turned and 
fished iù the pockets of his corduroy 
coat. 

“Mebbe I think somebody else like a 
man, too,” he said, and in his eyes there 
was a humorous twinkle. “See? I sit 
here and you talk—you talk and wave 
your arms and I listen. It is ver’ bad,” 
he continued, while the twinkle in his 
eyes grew stronger. “But I mus’ watch, 
you know. And you talk—mebbe her 
name is Alice? Yes?” 

He pulled a letter from the pocket 
and, with a smile, handed it to McEl- 
vain. The writing was strange, but 
there came a sudden excitement at the 
postmark. It was Portland. Slowly, 
fumblingly, as best his bandaged hands 
would allow, he opened it. Then he 
gasped. 

I’m proud of you—proud of you—proud 
of you! ALICE, 

That was all, but it was enough to 
send the blood hot and fast into the face 
of Jimmy McElvain, enough to make 
his eyes feverish with happiness. Again 
and again he read it. Baptiste, with 
great, clumsy hands, removed the pan 
of broth from the little stove, and, pour- 
ing it into a cup, sat beside the cot. But 
Jimmy McElvain hardly saw him. He 
was reading. and rereading the words, 
wondering what it all meant—wonder- 
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ing—and hoping. At last he turned to 
Baptiste. 

“T wonder how she knew my ad- 
dress,” he asked dazediy. 

“She has a father, yes?” Baptiste 
smiled. “You talked to him.” 

“That’s right. But”’—and Jimmy sat 
up in spite of the pain of it—“I don’t 
see——” 

This time the smile of Baptiste broad- 
ened into a grin. He looked out the 
window at the little church above him, 
and its cross showing white against the 
fire beyond. 

“Her father, him interested,” he an- 
swered at last. “Mebbe Alice, she inter- 
ested, too. Her father, him say to tele- 
graph whether you’re a quitter. He say 
you saved his daughter’s life and he 
wants to know. Mebbe it something 
else—yes?” And Baptiste Renaude 
passed the cup of broth into the hands 
of Jimmy McElvain. “I tell him yeu’re 
good man—you work till you drop. Ba’- 
tiste likes a man!” he added again. 
“Hey, drink—it make you feel better. 
Bobo, sit down. Bobo’s always hun- 
gry,” he concluded. 

But Jimmy merely allowed the cup 
to rest in his hands. 

“Gee!” he exclaimed. “I—I kind of 
think I’m feeling better!” : 

Baptiste roared. 

“Just ’cause of a letter. Well,” and 
there came a faint little trace of loneli- 
ness in his tone. “It’s springtime. 
That’s the way. I ’member a little 
springtime once. I ’member how it is. 
But—it’s all gone now. Drink your 
broth.” ; 

“PIL go to work in the morning— 
mending nets or something.” Jimmy 
McElvain had suddenly forgotten the 
pains of bruised muscles and strained 
tendons. “I’1I——” 

“Bobo,” said Baptiste, “did you hear 
him? A leetle letter—and so! He is 


‘strong as an ox! Well, I ’member how 


it is. I ’member one springtime once.” 
And he fell silent, to look out the 
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window a long, long time, while Jimmy 
sipped at his broth and dreamed day- 
dreams of a set of dining-room furni- 
ture, with a certain radiant little being 
there at the foot of the table, pouring 
the tea. 

It was a long time before either 
spoke. Then slowly Baptiste Renaude 
arose, called to his dog, and left the 
little room. Jimmy fished for his let- 
ter, read it again and again, and then, 
with it clutched tight in his bandaged 
hands, fell asleep. 

A day passed, and Jimmy McElvain 
felt stronger. He left his cot and sat 
for a while in the old wicker chair. 
Two days, and he was walking about. 
Three, and he strolled forth with Bap- 
tiste Renaude. 

“Tl help carry those nets down to- 
morrow,” he said, and Baptiste whirled. 
His hands gripped and seized the arms 
of Jimmy McElvain. An involuntary 
cry of pain, as the still sore muscles 
rebelled, and Baptiste Renaude laughed. 

“Not to-morrow,” he said. “Mebbe 
next day after that, or next one.” 

And so three days more passed. 


Then Jimmy McElvain went once more ` 


into the gang of Red Kelly, to learn 
the intricacies of mending nets as they 
hung on the long drying racks, to calk 
the tiny leaks in the various boats, to 
work here and there at the small tasks 
which presented themselves in the wait 
between runs. And then in the after- 
noon, when work had slackened and 
when the men were sleeping in the 
shade of the bunk house, or sitting as 
they taxed and tossed pebbles into the 
silvered waters of the Columbia, Jimmy 
McElvain would sneak around the side 
of the cannery house to where:a great 
pile of stones reared itself. And there, 
alone, he would lift and strain and ex- 
ercise, carrying the great stones from 
one spot to another, then back again, 
while his muscles, rebelling at first and 
cringing, gradually loosened, gradually 
strengthened into real power and sta- 
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bility. Jimmy whistled as he worked, 
day after day, and felt the strength and 
the virility which came to him. He did 
not know that Baptiste Renaude was 
watching. 

A week went by. Ten days, in which 
Jimmy learned to watch the waters and 
once or twice went on the long trips 
down to the mouth of the river in a 
motor boat as the watchers waited for 
the run. Two weeks, and then 

“They’re running again!” 

It was Baptiste Renaude’s voice in 
the early morning. Quickly, happily, 
Jimmy McElvain leaped from his cot 
and hurried for his clothes. Never a 
question did he ask, but sped forth into 
the dawn and hurried for the cannery. 
His truck was before him. He seized 
its handles, and as the knives swung 
again at the long tables, as there came 
the clatter of the cans and the chatter- 
ing of the Chinese, Jimmy started on 
his journeys toward the ovens and the 
dock. But this time he did not flinch. 
This time the smear-faced clock on the 
wall did not mock. Jimmy almost for- 
got it in the joy of his strength, in the 
knowledge that perhaps down in Port- 
land she would know and be glad for 
him and the fact that he had fulfilled 
his promise. Rushing, hurrying, clat- 
tering, and clanging, his truck gliding 
straight before him now, he rushed be- 
tween the rooms. Once there showed 
the form of Baptiste Renaude. Jimmy 


McElvain looked up at him and 
laughed. 
Three hours. Four. Five. Six. A 


Chinese fell from exhaustion. There 
came the sharp call of Red Kelly, and 
Jimmy McElvain left his place at the 
truck, to take a new position at the 
long tables. No one gave him direc- 
tions. No one gave him aid or advice. 
His experience was that of watching— 
and Jimmy did not falter. The fact 
that he was working with the lowest 
grade of the workmen of the fishery 
did not enter his mind. All that Jimmy 
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McElvain knew was that his muscles 
were responding to the call of his mind, 
and that fatigue, as yet, had not come 
to him. There surged a strange feeling 
through his nerves, a feeling of strength 
and power he never had known before. 
For just a second he watched a Japa- 
nese at his work. Then his knife swung 
high and descended true. He whirled 
the fish and chopped again. There came 
quick gouges, rougher, of course, than 
those of the experienced ones beside 
him, but clean nevertheless. And more 
than once, as Baptiste passed through 
the great room, he paused to watch and 
to nod his head in approbation, while 
Jimmy McElvain worked all the harder 
with the enthusiasm of it. 

Afternoon, and Jimmy was still at 
the table. Evening, and while the 
knives flashed and the cans and trucks 
clattered and there came the voices of 
the net men as the fish piled in at the 
doorway, Jimmy still worked, and as he 
worked, sang the song of life, the puls- 
ing, happy song of a man grown strong, 
striving by the might of his muscle and 
his gameness for the food by which to 
live and the roof to cover him—and 
divinely happy in the knowledge of it. 


CHAPTER XI. 


But Jimmy’s turn on the chopping 
tables did not last long. A few days 
and he started forth in the gloaming 
as a member of the crew of one of the 
fishing boats, to aid in the dropping of 
the great net over the stern and letting 
it float with the tide until the strain 
and the rush and the pull told of the 
plunging salmon against it. And then 
—then there would come the struggle 
for the shore, the gradual pulling in of 
the long, trailing net until the shoal 
waters were reached and the horses 
attached, for the final pull and the final 
ensnaring of the great fish. 

Jimmy learned many things in those 
days—days when sometimes he would 
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work until he felt he would drop; 
others in which he loafed and listened 
to the tales of Baptiste Renaude, the 
tales of the old days when Ba’tiste was 
a soldier of fortune, the days of the 
Rebellion of Reil and the small, white 
cross outside Winnipeg which tells to- 
day of the first battle of the War of a 
Dream Gone Wrong. There were times 
when Ba’tiste would sit on the steps of 
his little house boat and talk of years 
spent among the Sioux, back in Dakota, 
when Bear Coat and Pahaska and the 
other great white fighters pursued the 
warriors of Sitting Bull aeross the bor- 
der; of the Battle of Wounded Knee 
and the rush to the Bad Lands, of 
Woman’s Dress and No Neck and 
Kicking Bear and White Thunder, days 
when Ba’tiste had been a scout and his- 
tory was in the making. 

And it was on one of those days 
that both stared as they looked out into 
the harbor. For seemingly from no- 
where there appeared, riding easily on 
its anchor,.a sleek-lined, pretty, white 
yacht. Trim it was and speedy—its 
every line, its every glistening part, 
throwing back the sun, told of magnifi- 
cent furnishings and richness. Jimmy 
McElvain turned. 

“Whose is it?” he asked. Baptiste 
shrugged his shoulders. “Him Alli- 
son’s,” was his answer, and there was 
a little envy in his tone. ‘Allison’s, 
of the Amalgamated. Him got every- 
thing—some day I have ’em just like 
him. His daughter get marry. Mebbe 
that her yacht—yes? Mebbe he give 
it to her for a wedding present.” 

“Allison?” Jimmy McElvain crum- 
pled his brows. “I think the mayor told 
me about him. His daughter was going 
to marry a fellow named Conville.” 

“Tha’s right.” Baptiste pulled a page 
of a day-old paper from his pocket. 
“T stick it in here to read it—then I 
forget. Some time I get all funny feel- 
in’, thinkin’ about how much money 
Allison make—but some day I make it, 
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too. Some day I be rich, like Allison. 
See E 

He held forth the paper. And Jim- 
my’s eyes suddenly diverted from the 
heavy headlines of the society page 
which told of the marriage of Arlene 
Allison, daughter of the multimillion- 
aire salmon king. For down in the 
smaller print Jimmy McElvain had seen 
the name of Alice Anderson as one of 
the bridesmaids. 

And with the sight of the name, 
Jimmy’s interest in the yacht suddenly 
faded, to center upon something far 
different. -Day by day, and week by 
week, he had hoped for another letter 
from Portland. Day by day he had 
walked the queer, planked streets to the 
post office atop the hill, until the girl 
at the general-delivery window had 
come to know his quest even before his 
lips framed their question. Day by day 
he had walked through the labyrinth 
of wharf streets, hopeful, expectant, 
only to return to the little house boat, 
silent, but still hoping for the to-mor- 
row. He shifted a trifle on the step. 

Baptiste was speaking. 

“Some day I have a yacht like that.” 

“Why?” Jimmy was mildly curious. 

“Some day,” and Baptiste’s eyes glis- 
tened, “some day I own this place. 
Then I have an iron chink and make 
things new and like the Amalgamated. 
Then I have a yacht and an automobile 
and live in a big house; but now, I save 
and wait.” 

Jimmy turned his head a trifle. 

“What’ll it cost, Baptiste?” he asked. 

Baptiste figured long, his eyes far 
out on the water. 

“Tifty thousand dollars E 

“And you have S 

“Thirty thousand. But mebbe some 
time fhey come a good season when I 
run big. Then I save more. Mebbe 
the run is bad and I save little. But I 
live in my little house boat with my 
Bobo and I save and save and save and 


‘He slackened his step. 


mebbe some time Ba’tiste make it. Who 
knows?” 

Jimmy rose. 

“You never can tell, Baptiste,” he 
answered. “Nobody ever can tell what 
is going to happen. That’s why I’m 
going to the post office,” he laughed. 

But at the post office, the same story 
that had been told him for weeks was 
repeated. Slowly he turned away and 
started his path back to the house boat. 
A block or two and he stopped short. 
He smiled—then his features went 
grim. For the man into whose face 
he had looked stared past him, with 
seemingly unseeing, unrecognizing eyes. 
But the quick shifting of the eyes told 
Jimmy McElvain that he had been rec- 
ognized, and that Jeffray Kelland had 
known him in spite of the corduroys 
and the blouse and the boots. A de- 
risive laugh came to Jimmy McElvain’s 
lips. He walked on. 

But with every step there came, 
stronger and stronger, the intuitive 
feeling that Kelland had purposely 
failed to recognize him. An uneasy sen- 
sation came over him. He looked over 
his shoulder; then, with quick move- 
ments, started forward. For in that 
glance he had seen the form of a man 
loitering along the street behind him, 
seemingly looking into the windows, yet 
progressing step for step with him, 
Jimmy McElvain’s eyes went narrow. 
He was being followed, shadowed—and . 
by Jeffray Kelland. 

Why? The thought surged into 
Jimmy McElvain’s brain and remained 
unanswered. Why? Why should Kel- 
land purposely fail to recognize him, 
then deliberately turn and trail his every 
step? Why should Kelland. be here 
in Astoria? Why—why? Suddenly 
Jimmy McElvain put questions aside. 
He walked 
forth where following would be easy. 
At every turn he halted, seemingly in- 
nocently, to gaze at some little gew- 
gaw in a window, then to amble on 
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again. But with every stop his eyes 
shifted nervously, now and then he 
turned his head ever so slightly, to see 
down the street the form of a man he 
knew to be Kelland, to be reassured 
that he was being shadowed, step by 
step. He went on. 

Block after block—and still in the 
rear there showed Jeffray Kelland. The 
wharf streets where opportunity after 
opportunity presented itself.to lose his 
pursuer—but Jimmy took never an ad- 
vantage. On he went, slowly, plainly. 

_ He turned down the lane which led to 
the house boat. He entered. 

Then suddenly his manner changed. 
Quickly he hurried to a window. Care- 
fully, guardedly, he looked out—to see 
Jeffray Kelland watch for a second, 
smile to himself, make a note on a piece 
of paper, then turn. And with the turn- 
ing, Jimmy McElvain was out of the 
door in pursuit. 

' But his task was harder than that of 

Kelland. With quick steps the other 
man was hurrying through the narrow, 
twisting streets. Never a glance back 
did he give; his whole attention seemed 
centered on some other object, some 
other purpose. And in his heart Jimmy 
McElvain was glad, for the chase was 
hard. Block after block, turn after 
turn, Kelland hurried on; Jimmy trail- 
ing behind, his every nerve tense, his 
eyes narrowed and straight ahead. 
There came the street of the hill—and 
Jimmy McElvain dodged into a door- 
way. Kelland had stopped and had 
called to a great, lumbering-formed man 
who crossed the street and listened re- 
spectfully to him. 

Evidently the meeting had been acci- 
dental. Jimmy could see.that by the 
actions of Kelland. But Jimmy could 
see something else, also—that Kelland’s 
hurry had departed, that he had found 
the man he had sought, and, pleasurably 
to him, found him ahead of his expecta- 
tions. They had drawn close to a build- 
ing now and were talking earnestly. 


Once Kelland pointed, and the heavily 
formed one beside him wagged his head 
and swung his great arms. A pedes- 
trian or two passed, and they ceased 
their conversation. Then they talked 
again, and Jimmy McElvain found him- 
self forgetful of Kelland, forgetful of 
all except that great, tigerlike individual 
beside the gambler, who seemed ever 
ready to spring, whose great hands and 
knotty fingers were even discernible a 
half a block away. And suddenly, too, 
there came into Jimmy McElvain’s mind 
the description given by Tom, the 
chauffeur, of the man who had ques- 
tioned him, and of his actions. Almost 
instinctively he knew that this great, 
animallike being who now talked to Kel- 
land was that person. Vaguely he won- 
dered at the cause of it all. Then he 
straightened. 

They had turned and were walking 
down the street. Slowly, carefully, 
Jimmy followed. The sun had faded 
now and dusk had come. Straining his 
eyes, dodging here and there in shadows 
and out, Jimmy followed—then stopped 
disgustedly. He had caught sight of 
the two men he believed to- have been 
Kelland and his companion in the full 
light of a street lamp and muttered 
something to himself. In the darkness 
of the streets he had lost the trail—and 
for blocks, how many he did not know, 
he had been following the wrong per- 
sons. 

Angrily he turned his trail back to 
the house boat. Slowly he walked, with 
his head bent between his shoulders. 
Again and again he asked himself why 
Kelland should desire to follow him. 
Again and again he wondered about this 
great, tigerlike being who had asked 
questions about him in San Francisco, 
and then appeared again a thousand 
miles away as the lieutenant and the 
servitor of Kelland. Suddenly he 
stopped and whistled. Could it have 
been that the visit of Kelland that day 
after the poker game meant something 
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more than mere conversation? Could 
it have been that his talk of germs and 
poison and deliberately conceived mur- 
der was reality instead of mere con- 
versation? Could it have been—but 
Jimmy almost laughed at the thought 
of it. That was too fiendlike, too re- 
volting, too ghoulish, even for Kelland. 

Ten minutes more and Jimmy was 
sitting on the steps of the little house 
boat, his chin in his hands, pondering, 
thinking. Something was wrong, he 
knew that. Something besides mere 
curiosity had led to those questions in 
San Francisco—and some way Jimmy 
was sure that the man who had talked 
to Tom and the janitor was the same 
person whom he had seen with Kelland 
this afternoon. Something besides mere 
` interest in his fate had led to it all. 
But what was it? Jimmy gave it up 
and stared out into the harbor. The 
moon was out now, full and glorious, 
and the rippling water seemed to catch 
every ray, emphasize it, then throw it 
back more glorious than ever. He_ 
looked at the little fishing boats, with 
their masts lying flat, then gazed on far- 
ther out to where the sleek, pretty yacht 
moved ever so slightly with the swell, 
its glistening equipment shining in the 
moonlight, its lights hanging here and 
there, its indications of happiness 
and peace and prosperity everywhere. 
Jimmy sighed the least bit. 

“If I had only learned it all ten years 
ago,” he murmured, “I’d have been able 
to appreciate now. I would have been 
able to have spent it all for some- 
thing different from—from what I did.” 

He thought of the money that had 
traveled through his hands, a stream 
which tumbled forth to change itself 
from gold to the amber of bubbling 
champagne, then to change again into 
nothingness. He thought of the wild 
nights of the past, of the “bunch,” of 
the glare and the lights of the Barbary 
Coast, of teeming Market Street and 
its cabarets and its wastefulness. 
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He thought—well, Jimmy McElvain 
thought of many things as he sat there 
on the doorstep, the rippling, shining 
river before him, the shadows and the 
forms of the fishing boats blackened in 
the night. He thought of wasted op- 
portunities and of prodigality—then 
suddenly he shot it all out of his mind 
and smiled. He fished into an inside 
pocket and brought forth a tattered, 
soiled letter. In the moonlight he 
opened the torn, dirty envelope and en- 


_deavored to read the words which he 


knew backward. He smiled again and 
patted the paper and looked far across 
into the distance, to the black of the 
pines against the lighter tone of the sky. 

“No,” he told himself finatly, and in 
his eyes there was a light of happiness, 
“T guess it’s all right just as it is.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Another run was on the next day, 
and Jimmy McElvain traveled up the 
river to where a great wheel turned 
with the current, where long stretches 
of boarding ran out into the river, to 
lure the plunging salmon on into the 
narrows, then shoot them into the wheel 
which threw them high, whirled them 
over, and dropped them into the in- 
closures beyond. With net and with 
gillhook he worked, turning the big, 
flopping fish into the boats as they 
started toward the cannery. Suddenly 
he stopped to stare and forgot the whirl 
of the big wheel as he watched an ap- 
proaching figure on the shore. A mo- 
ment more and they faced each other, 
the low-hanging head of the other man 
swinging between his shoulders, his tre- 
mendous, knotted hands clasped about 
his cap. 

“Im Fagan,” he said, mumbling. 
“Mr. Renaude put me to work. He 
says I’m to come up here and help you.” 

“Renaude, eh?” Jimmy felt a strange 
feeling rasp through him. “You’ve had 
experience?” 
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“Yes, sir.” The tone was mumbling. 

“Then take your hook and turn in. 
They’re needing this stuff at the can- 
neries—we’re short of men on the 
nets.” 

“Yes, sir.” The mumbling tone came 
again, and Fagan started toward his 
task. Jimmy watched him for a mo- 
ment, his eyes troubled, then resumed 
his labors. 

But only for a few minutes. He had 
noticed that as the departing boats, with 
their barges swinging along behind 
them, sped farther and farther down 
the river, the tigerlike form was gradu- 
ally edging nearer and nearer to him, 
that the eyes were watching him fur- 
tively. Jimmy stopped and braced him- 
self on the slippery platform. His 
hands gripped tight around the handle 
of his hook. 

“Get back there where I told you to 
work?” he ordered sharply. The Tiger 
looked up dully. 

“Yes, sir,” came slowly. 
notice———” 

A half hour passed while the boats 
arrived, dropped their barges, then 
spluttered away down the river, their 
engines popping and chortling as the 
captain urged them to greater speed. 
Once more Jimmy shouted his order, 
and once more, with a mumbled apol- 
ogy, Fagan the Tiger moved back to his 
station. Suddenly Jimmy stopped his 
work. 

“You came here from Frisco, didn’t 
you?” he asked. Fagan looked up 
sharply, then his eyes dulled into their 
nonunderstanding appearance again. 

“T’ve never been in Frisco,” came 
finally. 

“No?” Jimmy McElvain grasped 
his hook a bit tighter and smiled. “You 
wouldn’t even know Market Street if 
you saw it, would you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“And of course you never talked to 
a chauffeur there?” Jimmy’s tone was 
tantalizing. He noticed that the tre- 


“I didn’t 


mendous head swung between the shoul- 
ders a bit more than usual. 

“I don’t know what you’re talking 
about.” 

“Of course not. And you never 
heard of Jeffray Kelland?” 

A sharp gleam in the eyes, then dull- 
ness again. 

SNo 

Jimmy McElvain raised his hook and 
prepared for the attack he felt sure 
would come. 

“You're a liar!” he said coldly. 

A sudden hunching of the shoulders, 
a snarl—then the dullness again. 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about, sir,” came in a mumbled tone, 
and Jimmy wondered. Then he turned 
to the cause for the quietude. A few 
feet away, regarding them, his hands in 
their favorite position on his hips, stood 
a form that was even greater, stronger, 
more powerful than that of Fagan— 
Baptiste Renaude. He asked no ques- 
tions. Instead, he looked at Jimmy Mc- 
Elvain and nodded his head. “Fagan 
can take care of the wheel,” he ordered. 
“Go down and find Carmichael. They 
need you on the nets.” 

Jimmy obeyed—with a sort of thank- 
fulness in his heart. He realized now 
that he had escaped what might have 
been death there on the platform under 
the wheel. He realized that he had 
forced matters too strongly. One blow 
of the hook in the hands of Fagan, a 
cry, the splashing of water, and the 
body of Jimmy McElvain would have 
traveled downstream, unspeaking, un- 
able to give testimony against what 
would have been reported an accident. 
That look in the eyes of Fagan as he 
had snarled and started up had meant 
murder—and Jimmy knew it. 

All day long as the nets swung there 
echoed and reéchoed through his mind 
the realization that Kelland, for some 
unknown reason, had become his enemy, 
and that the arrival of Fagan at the 
fishery had come as the direct result of 
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the trailing of McElvain by Kelland 
the day before. But with it there came, 
too, the question which had bothered 
him and worried him for the last twelve 
hours, that unanswerable: 

“Why ?” 

Afternoon deepened, and there came 
the gloaming, accompanied by another 
of those strange cessations in the run. 
The boats came homeward, the meals 
were eaten, and Jimmy McElvain re- 
turned to the little house boat to find 
Baptiste Renaude on the steps, his dog 
hunched in his lap. Jimmy started in- 
side, but Baptiste stopped him. 

“McElvain !” 

SV eS Sit. 

Renaude looked far out over the cove. 

“Ba’tiste has been your friend, yes?” 

“You have, Ba’tiste.” 

“Ba’tiste has helped you?” 

“Yes. And I have been gratetul.” 
He was wondering the cause of it all. 

“Ba’tiste knows you are in trouble. 
Ba’tiste would help you again—if you 
would let him.” 

Jimmy McElvain turned. He wel- 
comed the relief of it all, the relief of 
the recital, the confidence of some one 
he could trust and who would trust him. 
And there on the step the whole story 
came, of the meeting with Kelland, the 
game, the loss, the visit of the gambler 
to his apartment, the beginning of the 
reconstruction of the life of Jimmy Mc- 
Elvain. There came the story of the 
ferryboat collision and the results which 
it led to. There came the happenings 
following his return, the rumors of the 
great man who had sought him, then of 
the meeting with the chauffeur. And 
then finally Jimmy told of what had 
happened the day before, the trailing 
by Kelland, then the retrailing and the 
sight of the meeting of Kelland and 
Fagan. And with the end of it all, 
Jimmy McElvain turned to Ba’tiste in 
wonderment. 

“Why?” he asked. “Why should he 
trail me? Why should he send this 


Fagan to work here—and Ba’tiste, there 
was murder in his eyes this morning. 
Yet I can’t believe that Kelland could 
have meant to carry out that plot he told 
me of in Frisco. If he had, why should 
he have told me of it? Why——” 

Ba’tiste Renaude smiled in the semi- 
darkness. 

“Live as long as Ba’tiste and you will 
not ask why about anything. There’s 
something: A 

Suddenly he halted and rose: He 
ran forward a few steps, then crouched. 
He cupped his hands about his eyes as 
there came the dim sight of a figure 
down at the cove and the sound of oars 
sliding into their locks. He wheeled, 
and, creeping almost like an animal, he 
returned to the step. 

“Its Fagan,” he whispered. “Can 
you swim?” 

Jimmy McElvain followed the exam- 
ple of the French Canadian and tore 
off his blouse. 

“Yes,” he answered tersely. 

“Then follow Ba’tiste.” 

To the water’s edge they went and 
stripped in the shadows of the cannery. 
Then silently, cringing a bit at the touch 
of the cold water, they slid forth, to 


` follow with quiet strokes the course of 


the boat. 

Baptiste ‘led, his head low, his arms 
flashing now and then in an Australian 
crawl, while McElvain, stroking as si- 
lently as possible, followed. A few 
moments and they noticed that the boat 
with its lone passenger cut far into the 
current, then swung toward shore, 
heading for an abandoned dock in the 
shadows. On went the boat with its 
two pursuers, until finally it swerved 
and settled under the shadow of the old 
platform. There Fagan seemed to be 
having difficulty with his mooring, and 
the delay was valuable to Renaude and 
his companion. With quick, silent 
strokes, they skirted the dock and came 
to its shadow at its lower end. Then 
treading silently, bracing themselves 
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against the piles, they came slowly and 
carefully forward. A loose rope trailed 
from the platform above. Baptiste 
grasped it, then reached forth a strong 
arm for McElvain. He nodded. Fagan 
was crawling up a worn, water-soaked 
old ladder which led to the water’s edge. 
A second or so more and his massive 
head and shoulders displayed them- 
selves against the lighter line of the sky. 
There came the slight glare of a flash 
light from above, the shadow of some 
one’s head behind it, a whisper, then 
darkness. Fagan answered in a voice 
that was indistinguishable to the men 
below. Above, the two moved into the 
shadows. There was silence. 

Long Baptiste and McElvain waited 
and hugged the pilings, while the cold 
waters chilled them. Fifteen minutes— 
a half hour. Then there came the muf- 
fled tones of voices and the form of 
Fagan again. 

“Well, Pd ’a’ done it,” he growled, 
“if the big fellow hadn’t spoiled my 
chance. There’s plenty o’ time, ain’t 
they? I’ve got to have my chance!” 

“Sh-h-h-h-h!” came the whispered 
echo from above, and Fagan clambered 
down the ladder to his boat, while two 
figures in the shadow hung low in the 
water and watched. 

They allowed him to go far down the 
stream before either gave a stroke. 
Then silently as before, ever watching 
the dock for the sign of discovery, they 
paddled back, to reconnoiter from mid- 
stream before they approached the can- 
nery—then to hurry into their clothes 
end hunt the shadows as they ap- 
proached the house boat. Once inside, 
the larger man turned to his companion. 

“They talk about somebody—yes?” 
he said finally, and there was a little 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Exactly,” but the features of Jimmy 
McElvain were far from amused. 

“And mebbe him was Jimmy McEI- 
> vain, yes?” Ba’tiste Renaude seemed 
pleased with life. 


“Tt looks that way.” 

“And mebbe”—Ba’tiste seemed more 
pleased than ever—“when him goes to 
pick up the bee, he’ll find he has a little 
stinger—yes ?” 

“What do you mean?” Jimmy was 
watching Renaude as he fussed about 
the drawers of the old companion case. 
The French Canadian turned. 

“For one thing,” he answered, 
“M’sieu Fagan will keep on working 
here. For another thing, M’sieu McEI- 
vain will be watching for his funny 
little tricks. And for still another 
thing, so will Ba’tiste Renaude.” 

A moment more he fished about the 
drawers of the old case, then brought 
forth two revolvers. Carefully he ex- 
amined them against the light, squinting 
his eyes as he looked through the bar- 
rels and sought the slightest trace of 
rust. There was something in his coun- 
tenance which told Jimmy the reason 
for his varied life, for the old days of 
the plains when Big Foot and Kicking 
Bear and American Horse and Sitting 
Bull had counted him as their enemy, 
for his share in the lost cause of Reil, 
for his life of wandering. There was 
a glint which told of the love of fight 
and the tang of danger, of the excite- 
ment of conflict. He aimed at imag- 
inary objects with the revolvers, and 
Jimmy saw that his bead was the sure, 
lightninglike one of the trained gunman. 
He smiled and handed Jimmy a re- 
volver. 

“Mebbe you need him!” he said 
slowly. “Mebbe any time M’sieu Fagan 
get anxious.” Suddenly he ceased and 
swung the gun around one finger. 
“Jimmy,” he said, “you know too much 
about something. What is it? No gam- 
bling game—that is all over and gone. 
No woman—for you know no two to- 
gether. Then it must be P= 
straightened and wagged a finger, teach- 
erlike. ‘Mebbe that little scheme is not 
so harebrained—huh? Mebbe he’s going 
to try to work it.” 
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Jimmy reached for his revolver and 
examined it carefully. 

“Where are the bullets for this gun?” 
he asked slowly. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Many were the questions which 
Jimmy McElvain asked himself as he 
sought sleep that night. Many were 
the conjectures. Many were the wild 
ideas which shot through his head, only 
to be cast aside. But of one thing he 
practically was sure. When Jeffray 
Kelland had come to him that day in 
San Francisco and talked of his “des- 
perate ideas,” he had done so in earnest, 
and not in play. He suddenly realized, 
too, that his question to Kelland about 
needing a partner did not seem as 
dreamlike now as it had then. 

Jimmy McElvain sat straight up in 
bed. He saw it now. Kelland had 
needed a confederate, a man like him- 


self, who could mix well, who could — 


avert suspicion, who could aid him in 
his schemes. That was why Kelland 
had questioned him so closely several 
times regarding his dabbling in bacteri- 
ology. That was why Kelland had been 
so interested and asked so many ques- 
tions. He had needed an assistant, and 
had come to Jimmy McElvain with his 
story of De Maupassant—and his plans 
for murder. Then, finding he had made 
a mistake, he had ordered Jimmy Mc- 
Elvain’s death, as one would brush 
away a speck of dust that interfered 
with the progress of an otherwise well- 
oiled motor. 

But where was the scheme to be 
worked? Who was the girl who would 
become the wife of Jeffray Kelland, 
only to find that the wedding ceremony 
had spelled a sentence of death for her? 
Where was the plan being laid and car- 
ried out? The United States was broad 
—and Jimmy McElvain’s estimate of 
Jeffray Kelland told him that the plane 
of his activities might be anywhere from 


New York to Galveston. As for Kel- 
land’s presence in Astoria—that meant 
nothing, except that he had given an 
order of death and had come to oversee 
his workmen of extermination as any 
one else would oversee a factory. As 
regarded Kelland’s discovery of him, 
that was easy enough through a letter 
he had written to Terry Brandon, fol- 
lowing his “making good.” Yes, that 
was easy to figure out, and following 
it, the presence of Fagan the Tiger was 
simple enough, also. But the cause of 
it all, the reason for this sudden desire 
for death 


Jimmy rose from his bed, and, dress- - : 


ing, walked forth into the night. Long 
he paced the shore, with its tiny, lap- 
ping wavelets. Long he struggled to 
fathom the mystery—and failed. Where 
to turn, where to seek for information? 
All was.a blank to him. 

From far up the river there came the 
purring of engines and the sound of 
switling water. Jimmy turned, and, 
with dejected eyes, watched the trim, 
white yacht, with its lights and its sleek 
lines that showed even in the half light, 
slide down the river toward the open 
water. Hungrily he watched it—on 
board that pretty thing of white and 
brass was happiness, the happiness of 
romance. The wasted years of his life 
came before him, and his head sank. 
Then he squared his shoulders and 
watched the pretty ghost until it faded 
in the mists. 

“Some day,” he mused, “some day 


And then his thoughts reverted again 
—back to that great, hulking figure with 
the knotty hands and the eyes that were_ 
never still. Again the mystery of Jef- 
fray Kelland and his plans of death 
flashed before him, to tantalize and fret 
him. 

“Where,” he asked himself, as he 
stumbled along the beach, “where is he 
doing it? Who is the victim? How 
can I find them—and warn them?” 
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But in answer to his own questions, 
Jimmy McElvain could only spread his 
hands hopelessly. Perhaps to-morrow 
would tell something—to-morrow and 
Fagan. Jimmy took hope in the thought 
as he turned once more to the cabin. 
` But the to-morrow told nothing— 
nothing except that Fagan of the shift- 
ing eyes was working alone, far up the 
river on the wheel. He was working 
alone with his secret and the meaning 
of that sentence in the darkness: 

“P1 do it. There’s plenty of time 
rere,” 

And so it was that as the days passed 
he sought opportunities to work with 
Fagan, sought chances in which they 
might be alone—but Fagan seemed 
wary. Sullen as ever, his tigerish head 
swinging between his shoulders, he 


worked on, never seeming to know that 


Jimmy McElvain was near him, seem- 
ingly never seeking the opportunities 
which Jimmy knew he planned for and 
counted on. 

A week passed. Then two and three 
—and as Jimmy came out of the house 
boat one morning, he looked into the 
face of Baptiste Renaude, who had 
risen before him. A slight smile was on 
the lips of the French Canadian. He 
swung his arms at his sides and his 
head hunched forward. 

“Your man is dark, yes?” 

“Who ?” 

Baptiste pointed to the great form of 
Fagan, just entering a boat at the 
wharf. 

“Hims friend.” 

“You mean Kelland?” Jimmy’s voice 


quickened suddenly. “Yes, he’s dark— . 


with sharp eyes, and a face that you re- 
member. He’s good looking g 

Baptiste shrugged his big shoulders. 

“Fagan was at the train to meet him,” 
he said simply. “I did not see where 
they went.” 

A moment later the big voice of the 
fisherman boomed within the house boat 
as he played with the heavy-minded 


Bobo. There sounded the clattering of 
dishes, but Jimmy McElvain did not 
hear. He was watching that boat with 
its single figure as it traveled upstream, 
a strange feeling of warning, of premo- 
notion, pounding at his heart. So Kel- 
land was back! Weeks had passed now 
—suddenly there flashed through the 
mind of Jimmy McElvain the conver- 
sation of the deserted dock: 

“Pil do it. There’s plenty of time 
yet.” 

For in the mind of Jimmy McElvain 


- there was no doubt of the man who had 


waited for Fagan the Tiger that night 
on the shadowy dock. He had seen no 
face, he had not even heard a voice, 
except a whispering one. And yet, in 
his heart, he knew that the man who 
had waited for Fagan was Jeffray Kel- 
land. 

And the weeks had passed now. Kel- 
land was back. Somewhere, something 
was happening ; somewhere Jeffray Kel- 
land was ready for his poisoned stroke 
that would bring death—and a fortune. 
And Kelland had come to Astoria to see 
that Fagan the Tiger kept his trust. 

Carefully Jimmy felt his revolver, 
hidden beneath the flap of his blouse. 
More carefully he noted the giant form 
of Fagan as he rowed upstream. All 
day long as he captained the salmon 
boat—for the runs were on again— 
Jimmy’s eye was ever watchful, Jim- 
my’s hand was ever ready for the trig- 
ger. But the attack did not come. 

That night as Jimmy and Baptiste 
sat again on the steps, there sounded 
once more the muffled creaking of oar- 
locks, and there showed again, as the 
boat sought the shadows, the great form 
of Fagan as he headed his little craft 
toward the abandoned dock. But this 
time McElvain and Baptiste did not 
follow. Instead, Baptiste led the way 
to the interior of the house boat. Slowly 
he unwrapped a package and displayed 
two gleaming knives, with their sheaths, 

“Its well—always,” he explained, 
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“sometimes things happen to shootguns. 
It is well to have one—Ba’tiste has 
found it so.” 

He bade Jimmy remove his blouse, 
then strapped the knife around him. 

“Sleep with it,” he ordered. “Who 
knows—Bobo might be faithless. Ba’- 
tiste might forget to keep his eyes open. 
Kelland is back. There is danger. To- 
morrow you shall go out as usual, but 
Ba’tiste shall remain ashore. Ba’tiste 
wants to watch.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Felix Anderson, mayor of Portland, 
snapped the locks of his grip, then 
turned to his daughter waiting at the 
doorway. 

“Politics is politics, honey,” he said. 
“The bunch helped me, you know, when 
I ran for the office here. Now I’ve got 
to help them. If there’s any way to get 
back, PII do it. But,” and he cupped 
his hands about her pretty, smooth 
cheeks, “if you don’t see me for a week, 
don’t look for me.” 

Alice Anderson laughed. 

“T’ve become accustomed to that,” she 
answered. Then she suddenly reached 
up and put her arms about him. 
“Daddy,” she said softly, “do you think 
you'll get to Astoria?” 

“Astoria?” The mayor laughed. 
“There you go again, worrying about 
that good-for-nothing McElvain up 
there——” 

“Good for nothing?’ A pout came 
to the lips. ‘You know that isn’t true! 
There isn’t another man in the world 
who would É 

“Of course not.” The mayor laughed 
again. “No, honey, I didn’t mean it. I 
think he’s a pretty good boy myself. 
3ut there’s no telling about my getting 
to Astoria. I may go there first. I 
can’t tell until I see Harriman, at the 
depot. And ro 

“And if you do,” Alice Anderson 
smiled, “will you look in on him and tell 


” 


him that I’m real proud of him? And 
that I think a 

“Of course.” The mayor chuckled. 
“PTI fill him full to the brim. PI ——” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort 

“But you just told me to——” 

“I did not. I just said to——” 

“T understand.” The mayor chuckled 
again and looked at his watch. “Tell 
him everything in the world and tell him 
nothing. That’s the way with you 
women. But here, I’ve got to be hurry- 
ing. Have you made up your mind what 
you're going to do while I’m gone?” 

Alice Anderson’s face became grave. 

“T think I ought to be with Arlene,” 
she answered. “Daddy, I can’t under- 
stand some of the things that are hap- 
pening over there. Why doesn’t Mr. 
Conville want anybody to know that 
Mr. Allison and Arlene are ill?” 

“Doesn’t he?” The mayor paused 
as he started for the door. 

“No—and Arlene asked me not to tell 
any one. She said it didn’t make so 
much difference about herself, but that 
no one at all must know that Mr. Alli- 
son is ill. She said it would affect 
stocks.” 

“Well, that’s all there is to it. I 
rather thought that way myself.” The 
mayor was looking at his watch again. 
“Stocks are a funny thing, girlie. Once 
a rumor gets out and they’re liable to 
tumble to the bottom. And right now, 
the Amalgamated bunch is trying pretty 
hard to shove their stocks up, on ac- 
count of the depression generally—and 
the least thing would hurt a good deal. 
You haven’t told any one?” 

“No. Arlene asked me not to and so 
I kept my word. But = 

“Then don’t. I see where they’ve 
given it out that he has gone away for a 
few days. There was a little article in 
the paper about it. Where’s Conville?” 

“He went up to Astoria this after- 
noon. I think he’s handling a good deal 
of Mr. Allison’s business. I know I 
was over there the other day when Mr, 
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Greerson, down at the bank, came out, 
and Arlene told me that her father had 
turned the keys of the safety-deposit 
box over to Mr. Conville, in case any- 
thing happens. To tell the truth, daddy, 
I think Mr. Allison is mighty ill.” 

The mayor’s face grew grave. | 

“It looks that way.” Again he looked 
at his watch. Then he stooped to kiss 
the upturned lips of his daughter. “I’ve 
got to hurry, honey. Take care of your- 
self and don’t try to do too much over 


there. They’ve got plenty of money to 


hire it done if they want to. Good-by, 
kiddie.” 

He kissed her again and was gone. 

For a moment or two Alice Anderson 
stood by the doorway and watched, as 
the motor car which was bearing her 
father to the station faded in the haze 
of evening. 

“T hope Jimmy’s making good!” she 
murmured. “I hope he hasn’t 5 

She didn’t finish her- sentence. In- 
stead, she turned, reached for her hat, 
and started down the street. A half 
hour later she sat beside the bed of a 
girl in a great room, and laughed as she 
looked down at her. 

“I honestly believe typhoid agrees 
with you, Arlene,” she said jokingly. 
“Either that, or it’s that pink cap yowre 
wearing. You’ve actually got color in 
your face!” 

The figure on the bed stirred uneasily. 

“I don’t feel it,” she said pettishly, 
and with the words, Alice Anderson 
was on her knees by her side. 

“Forgive me, honey,” she begged. “I 
thought that would cheer you up. I 
know you’re not in any humor for jok- 


ing. I shouldn’t have said it,” she 
chided herself. “What does the doctor 
say?” 


The fevérish eyes of the girl on the 
bed dulled. 

“He said I was better,” came-slowly, 
“that he thought I’d be all right soon if 
I didn’t have a relapse or a secondary 


infection. But he said—that—father 
was worse.” 

“Worse?” 

“And he hasn’t the strength, Alice.” 
Tears had come to the eyes of the girl 
on the bed. “And I’ve got to lie here 
and just think about it and think about 
it; I can’t even have Francis with me. 
I wish sometimes that there never was a 
place like Astoria!” 

The soft hands of Alice Anderson 
were soothing the hair from Arlene Al- 
lison’s temples. 

“But he'll be back to-morrow—won’t 
he? He said he would. And I’m going 
to stay right here by you. I’m not going 
to leave you until morning. So there.” 

And thus it was that the hours passed, 
while the white-coated interne who was 
serving as the nurse for Allison passed 
and repassed the door, while Arlene 
Allison alternately dozed and fretted in 
wakefulness. The physician arrived on 
his nightly visit, to sit for a moment by 
the bedside, then to call Alice into the 
hall by a nod of the head as he left. 

“Mr. Conville is to return in the 
morning, is he not?” 


“Yes.” Alice Anderson glanced 
quickly upward. “Is there anything 
wrong?” 


The physician smiled. 

“That depends entirely on circum- 
stances,” he answered. “One can’t tell 
just what the human body will do. If 
my diagnosis is not wrong, Mr. Allison’s 
fever will reach its climax to-morrow. 
I’m hoping for the best, though,” he 
added, as he started slowly down the 
hall. 

“And I, too,” Alice Anderson whis- 
pered. 

The physician turned. 

“T did not think it quite wise to tell 
Mrs. Conville,” he cautioned. “I made 
“a mistake to-day in telling her that her 
father was worse. I am very glad you 
are here, Miss Anderson.” 

He went on then, and Alice turned 
once more toward the bedside of her 
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girl chum. Long she sat there, smooth- 
ing the hair from the invalid’s temples, 
stroking her hands, petting her cheeks. 
She nodded, then fought for wakeful- 
ness. Time and again her eyes slowly 
closed, to be suddenly opened as she 
struggled to keep awake. The figure on 
the bed was quiet in sleep now. Again 
Alice Anderson’s eyes closed ; feebly she 
struggled against the sleep which over- 
powered her. 

When she awoke it was for a moment 
with a sense of wrongdoing, of neglect. 
Hurriedly she bent toward the bed, then 
sighed with relief. The figure of Ar- 
lene hardly had stirred, she was breath- 
ing fully and naturally and deep—it was 
the sleep of rebuilding, of recuperation. 
Alice leaned back in her chair, and her 
hands went to her forehead. 

Her head throbbed dully. Her eyes 
burned. Her body ached from its 
cramped position in the chair. From 
the open window there came a faint 
breath of air, tantalizing, tempting. 
Five minutes in the open and the head- 
ache would depart. Carefully she ap- 
proached the bed again. Arlene would 
not awaken in that time, at least. Alice 
tiptoed to the door and into the hall. 
A moment more and she had made her 
way silently down the stairs and out 
upon the veranda. 

The fresh breath of the breeze caught 
her and beckoned her forth. The lawn 
called to her. Quietly she made her 
way to its grassy surface and stood 
there, her head back that she might in- 
hale deeply the freshness of the brisk 
air, her arms extended. Gradually the 
headache departed. But the ache of 
cramped hours still remained. 

Presently she started along the lawn 
by the side of the house, walking slowly 
—suddenly to stop. She had nearly 
reached the rear corner of the house— 
and from just beyond there had come 
the low hum of voices. 

Voices—at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Alice Anderson could not under- 


stand. The servants were asleep—or 
should be. The interne was in Mr. Al- 
lison’s room; she had seen him nodding 
in his chair as she passed the door. Her 
heart beat strangely. Almost without 
realizing, Alice Anderson crept stealth- 
ily to the corner of the building and 
listened. 

“When’s he going to bump him?” had 
come a voice—that Alice recognized as 
that of the gardener. The answering 
tone was a strange one: 

“Don’t know.” 

“Well, the sooner it’s done the better. 


I’ve got the alibi framed. I buried thenr 


bugs out there by where that old ditch 
used to be—where I’ve been diggin’, 
y know.” 

Alice Anderson bent closer. What it 
all meant she could not fathom. But it 
meant something—something that was 
not fair and square and honest. The 
voice had come again, that of the gar- 
dener : 

“Say, here, take this thing an’ ditch 
it. I can’t leave it around here—if they 
get to takin’ samples of this here dirt 
to find out where th’ bugs come from, 
we don’t want this thing bobbin’ up. 
Anyway, I’m scared of it. I’m afraid 
o’ gettin’ some of ’em on me.” 

“You always was a knock-out on that 
bravery stuff, anyway,’ sounded the 
low, sarcastic answer. “How about me, 
carryin’ it around with me? That’s all 
right, I guess. Well, gimme it, I'll ditch 
it. I hope the boss gets back. The first 
thing he knows, that McElvain guy up 
there’s going to put two and two to- 
gether 2 : 

Alice Anderson suddenly strained 
forward, her nerves jangling. The 
voice went on: 

“And once that guy figures out the 
connection between Kelland and Con- 
ville, something’s going to be popping. 
I told the boss that he oughtn’t t’ start 
t pulling nothing until he had that guy 
ditched. But let him gèt in sight of 
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easy money and you can’t hold him. 
That’s what’s caused him trouble every 
time—that’s what sent him to Deer 
Island on that there railroad junk in 
Massachusetts—and it’s goin’ to get him 
here if the Tiger don’t make good.” 

“The Tiger’s got to make good,” came 
in the repressed voice of the gardener. 
“Tf he don’t—there’s trouble. And he’s 
got to make good quick.” 

The other voice broke in: 

“Gosh, it ain’t been his fault. He 
ain’t had the chance. But he’s got to 
make it now—since the boss has played 
things the way he has. And, o course, 
the boss never thinks about us. 
figures if he’s game to take the chances 
—we ought to be. An’ for my part, I’m 
goin’ t stop worryin’. I’m goin’ t beat 
it for th’ hay.” 

Trembling, her hands clutched at her 
sides, Alice Anderson catight the sound 
of a movement from beyond the corner 
of the wall and flattened herself in the 
shadows. Then, as the voices died 
away, she crept toward the veranda 
again, her every nerve afire, her head 
throbbing, her heart thumping with ex- 
citement and with fear. Slowly she 
started forward, then swerved into the 
shadows again. A figure had come 
slowly around the opposite side of the 
house, cut across the lawn, and started 
down the sidewalk. Her eyes blaz- 
ing with excitement, Alice Anderson 
watched him, and’ strove to remember 
him. But it was a person she never had 
seen before, a thin, narrow-shouldered 
person in a checked cap, who walked 
hurriedly along, his arms swinging at 
his sides, his head tilted. He left the 
sidewalk at the arc light and started 
across the street. Suddenly he stopped, 
as his shoulders convulsed, and he 
sneezed several times—then went on, 
dragging his handkerchief from a side 
pocket of his coat as he did so. Alice 
Anderson’s body strained forward at 
the sight of a glittering something that 
had come from the pocket with the 


He 


handkerchief, and fallen, unnoticed, 
upon the muddy surface of the street. 
Far down the street the figure faded, 
but Alice Anderson did not move, Ten 
minutes passed, fifteen. She crept 
slowly to the rear of the house and 
peered about her.. The gardener evi- 
dently had gone. Slowly she came 
forth, once more looked about her in 
the darkness, then started hurriedly for- 
ward. She reached the arc light, she 
went into the street and peered about 
her on the ground. She stooped, a hand 
reached forth toward the dull glitter of 
a slightly enlongated tube which lay be- 
fore her in the mud. MHurriedly she 
turned to the light as she held the tube 
before her and gasped at the wording: 


MOUNT AIREN LABORATORIES. 


Emulsion Typhoid Bacilli (live) 
500,000,000 per c. c. 


CHAPTER XV. 


For a moment Alice Anderson could 
only stand and stare at the rubber- 
sealed packet of glass that she held be- 
fore her. 

Then with a sudden realization of 
fear, she turned and ran for the Allison 
home, to tiptoe to the veranda, then as 
quietly to creep up the stairs to the 
room of Arlene. Within the dimly 
lighted room of the capitalist, the in- 
terne still was nodding in his chair— 
there was nothing to denote that the 
lack of her presence had been noticed. ` 
' Arlene still slept, and Alice Ander- 
son gave thanks. Her mind would not 
have had the power of explanations 
then. All she knew, all she could real- 
ize, was that, hidden beneath the steps 
of the veranda where she had hurriedly 
placed it, was, in all probability, the 
secret of the cause of the sudden illness 
of Arlene Allison and her father. More 
than that, she had heard, standing, pant- 
ing, there in the shadows, the name of 
Conville mentioned in tones of familiar- 
ity. There had been slang words and 
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phrases which she had not understood. 
But she had understood plainly the 
name of Conville and McElvain and the 
Tiger. 

McElvain! Did that mean Jimmy? 
Did that mean that he could be a part 
of all this? Alice Anderson trembled, 
then suddenly straightened with fear. 
No—it might mean Jimmy, but if it did, 
it at least meant that he was free from 
complicity, and, instead, stood in the 
way of the carrying out of—what? 
That Alice Anderson could not answer. 
Sleep was far from her eyes now. Star- 
ing into the dull light of approaching 
dawn, she Sat there, tense-nerved, her 
mind agonized with fears and conjec- 
tures and theories. One thing was sure 
—Francis J. Conville was not the man 
he seemed to be. And more, Conville, 
or at least those men who knew him and 
who seemed so very familiar with him, 
were in some way responsible for the ill- 
ness of a man and his daughter—and 
that daughter the wife of Francis J. 
Conville. But why? Why—why? 
Alice Anderson asked the question again 
and again. Why? 

But Alice Anderson could not answer. 

All that she knew, alf that she could 
think of, was that she must reach some 
one—some one who could give her ad- 
vice and aid. She must tell some one 
Who? 

The word stabbed itself into her 
prain with needlelike sharpness. Not 
Arlene. Not the physician, for he 
might be a part of it all, also. Not 
Conville when he returned from As- 
toria in the morning, for the name of 
Conville had sounded there in the dark- 
ness as she stood flattened against the 
cold wall of the great house. Not the 
white-coated interne. The police 

Alice Anderson shivered at the 
thought. 

“If daddy hadn’t gone away,” she 
half moaned to herself. “If——” She 
suddenly straightened and her eyes went 
staring. There had come to her the 


memory of a man named McElvain and 
a threat of death from “the Tiger.” 
And Conville was there to see that it 
was carried out. Did that mean Jimmy? 
Did that 

She had asked herself the question 
before. But this time it seemed to bring 
a new significance, a new fear. 


fear, came hope. 

“Daddy might have gone there— 
there’s a chance. And it’s my only 
chance. If I can catch him by wire— 
itll help a little, anyway. And if they 
meant Jimmy—I’ve—lI’ve got to tell 
him.” 

And with determination at last come 
to her, she leaned back in the chair to 
await the coming of day, the awakening 
of Arlene and her chance to hurry forth 
to the speeding wires of a telegraph sta- 
tion. If those voices of the darkness 
had meant Jimmy, there would at least 
be a warning. And a warning some- 
times means salvation! 

Sometimes—but Alice Anderson had 
not counted on two things. One was 
that Jimmy McElvain was not widely 
known in Astoria—and a telegram has 
a poor chance of reaching a man whose 
name does not even appear in the city 
directory.” Another was that long be- 
fore the message of warning had started 
its clicking way over the wires, Jimmy 
McElvain, ready for his work of the 
day, stood on the steps of the little 
house boat, watching the giant form of 
Fagan startihg up the river as usual. 
He walked on to the bunk house, stop- 
ping to stare with early-morning envy 
as he saw in the distance the sleek, white 
form of the Amalgamated yacht, once 
more swinging slowly up the river. 

There was something about the trim 
form which nettled Jimmy. He knew 
in his heart what it was—simple envy. 
of Francis J. Conville and the happi- 
ness that was his, while he, Jimmy, 
worked with his hands and toiled to 
gain back a chance at real happiness that 
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should have been his long before. Ful- 
fillment? Jimmy had not looked that 
far into the future. And when one’s 
hands are calloused, one is prone to 
envy. 

And so it was that Jimmy stood and 
watched—watched while the long, pretty 
thing of white and brass slid past, 
churned its smooth way far up the river, 
and anchored. Then he started forward 
toward the bunk-house door. 

“Where’s Swanson?” he asked. 

There came a weak voice from 
within. 

“Here I am, Mr. McElvain,” he an- 
swered. “I guess I’m all in. Something 
went wrong with me in the night. I 
guess it must have been something I 
ate. I don’t think I can work to-day— 
if you don’t mind going it alone ee 


Jimmy turned from the bunk house. 


Far out the stretches of the river 
showed blank and empty. The “fish- 
ing fleet” had gone. Jimmy hurried to 
his boat. It would mean a good hour’s 
rowing to catch Tierney and the rest 
of the men, single-handed. 

He jumped into his boat and pulled 
far out into the water. Then, with 
easy strokes, he shunted across the 
smooth water which lay between the 
shore and the current. 

A few more strokes and he was in 
the middle of the current. It caught 
him, and Jimmy’s muscles pulled taut. 
One great stroke, another—and Jimmy 
McElvain fell backward from his seat. 
The oarlocks had snapped, snapped as 
clean as though they had been cut, 
snapped and left Jimmy McElvain 
powerless in the middle of a current, 
which, before he could regain his seat, 
had sent him far down the river, into 
the broad, fir-fringed expanse of the 
stream. | 

Almost ‘before he looked, Jimmy 
knew the cause. of it all. A hasty ex- 
amination and his conjecture was con- 
firmed—plainly the oarlocks showed 
the mark of a steel saw, which had bit- 


ten through just far enough that the 
locks might hold until the strain against 
the current, then part. Jimmy reached 
for his revolver, that he might fire a 
possible signal to Baptiste on shore. 
Then suddenly, before his finger 
touched the trigger, he had dropped 
low in the bottom of the boat, and, with 
only an arm above the gunwale, sought 
to guide the small craft with one oar 
and shunt it to the shore. 

For upstream Jimmy McElvain had 
seen another boat, and he knew that 
long before aid could reach him from 
shore, he would need every shot his 
revolver contained. A lone figure was 
there, too, a gigantic, lone figure, which 
tore at the oars and, with the aid of the 
current, sent the boat cutting, speeding 
toward him. 

Jimmy understood it all now—the 
waiting, the seeking to catch him off 
his guard. Jimmy saw, too, something 
in the illness of Swanson which did 
not entirely come about through acci- 
dent. One thing was certain—Fagan 
had known that Swanson would be ill, 
else he never would have taken the 
chance he did. And knowing, he either 
must have been the direct cause of 
Swanson’s illness, or brought about a 
malingering attack through the use of 
money. But, nevertheless, the thing 
had been accomplished. Jimmy McEI- 
vain was drifting with the current far 
past the little town of Astoria, while, 
pursuing him, with ever-strengthening 
strokes, there came, cutting the water 
into spray, the boat of Fagan the Tiger. 

Jimmy smiled to himself grimly— 
then his lips went into a thin, straight 
line. Lower than ever, he lay in the 
boat, while he drew his revolver, spun 
the chambers, and prepared to aim. 

And with his action there came ac- 
tion on the part of Fagan also. Within 
range now, he dropped his oars, de- 
pending on the speed of his boat to 
bring him ever nearer to that of Mc- 
Elvain. Quickly he dropped out of 
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sight. There came a puff of smoke, and 
involuntarily Jimmy McElvain cringed 
as there sang above him the whining, 
clirr-r-ring tone of a bullet. Jimmy 
raised his head just a trifle, and across 
the water there echoed the crack of 
his revolver as he answered the shot. 

But both were too far away yet. A 
moment of waiting, while the boats 
came closer together, and there sounded 
dully another shot from the drifting 
craft of the Tiger. A snap, the flying 
of splinters, Jimmy McElvain saw that 
the bullet had clipped a strip from the 
gunwale. Again he answered—again. 
And for his every shot there came an- 
other from the boat, ever closer, ever 
more perilous. And some way the 
crack of the gun sounded differently 
to McElvain from that of his own—the 
tearing of splinters seemed greater. 
Suddenly Jimmy paled with the thought 
that he was against odds. The Tiger 
was not using a revolver—but a re- 
peating rifle, equipped with a silencer. 
The Tiger had not counted on opposi- 
tion in the way of firearms. A quick 
shot and a get-away—but the Tiger’s 
plans had gone wrong. 

Jimmy McElvain sank lower than 
ever in the boat. His right hand 
clenched tight about the butt of his re- 
volver. Two shots remained now—two 
shots, and after that 
. He fancied that he saw the top of 
the Tiger’s head, and Jimmy’s revolver 
spat. A,laugh from across the water— 
then the head seemed to rise more than 
ever. Desperately, grimly, Jimmy fired. 
Again came a laugh from across the 
water, and a hat was raised at the end 
of a stick. The Tiger had tried a ruse 
and it had worked—worked’to the ex- 
tent of Jimmy’s last cartridge! Mc- 
Elvain groaned. He rolled stili lower 
in the bottom of the boat, he clubbed 
his revolver—then suddenly raised his 
head. 

From afar upstream there had come 
the distant pur of an engine, as its 
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propeller churned through the water. 
Jimmy raised his head again, then sud- 
denly lowered it as a bullet from Fa- 
gan’s ever-waiting gun tore through the 
air at one side of him and ripped a hole 
in a useless oar. Again a shot came— 
it seemed that Fagan was shooting 
wildly now, shooting low and at the 
boat, with the hope that the tearing, 
plowing bullet would find its way to 
Jimmy’s flesh. And while he shot there 
still came from far up the river the 
steady purring of the pursuing motor 
boat with the occupant Jimmy McEl- 
vain knew to be Baptiste Renaude. 

A shout and Jimmy ventured to look 
over the gunwale. The boat of Fagan 
had approached close—hardly fifty 
yards divided them. And, nched at 
the oars, shortening the distance with 
tremendous strokes, the Tiger threw 
his every muscle into the task of bring- 
ing him alongside. 

There was no use of hiding now. A 
moment more—and Fagan would be 
where he could see into the boat, a mo- 
ment more and he would be so close 
that no possible rocking, no possible 
movement, could deflect his aim. The 
purring of the pursuing boat became 
more distinct. Jimmy rose, he clubbed 
his revolver. He waited. 

The Tiger’s teeth were gleaming as 
he turned. Hastily he regarded over 
his shoulder the distance between him- 
self and the motor boat. Once he 
raised his rifle as if to fire in that direc- 
tion. Then, as his boat swung, bring- 
ing him into good position to fire at 
Jimmy, he laid his rifle to his shoulder, 
he aimed 

A scream. A puff of smoke and the 
belated report of a rifle shot from up- 
stream. The form of the Tiger jerked 
a bit, as the rifle fell into the water, 
then he swung to the oars feverishly. 
The shot of Baptiste Renaude had at 
least accomplished one result—it had 
torn the rifle from the hands of Fagan, 
but it had not lessened the danger. 
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Three hundred yards were between 
the Tiger and the motor boat. Three 
hundred yards, and while fifty yards 
had lessened to fifty feet between the 
Tiger and his victim, Jimmy, his hand 
trembling with the tightness with which 
it held the clubbed revolver, waited. A 
great splash of the oars. Fagan rose 
in his boat—laughed over his shoulder 
as he saw that he was safe, between 
McElvain and the pursuing Baptiste; 
then raised. high his oar as the boat 
came closer. 

A great swing—and Jimmy leaped 
back in the boat, as the oar traveled 
downward, caught his revolver, and sent 
it spinning far into the water. And 
with the gun had gone, too, the oar of 
Fagan the Tiger, torn from his grasp 
by the strength of his blow. 

Fagan hunched forward. “His hands 
cupped, then spread. Carefully he 
gauged his distance—then leaped. 

The impact of a great body. The 
fastening of two gigantic hands about 
‘the neck of Jimmy McElvain, and then 
both men went into water. Far under- 
neath the surface they churned, the 
eyes of Jimmy McElvain bulging wide 
. against the current, the lungs of him 
convulsing and struggling as they 
sought for air. The great hands 
crunched closer, and Jimmy fought 
against them aimlessly, futilely. Tighter 
—tighter—the pain became agony, and 
the form of Jimmy McElvain writhed 
and twisted. 3 

They rose to the surface, while the 
hands of Jimmy McElvain clawed 
wildly. They sank again, then sud- 
denly Jimmy’s right hand fumbled at 
the fold of his blouse. 

A great jerk and the knife was in 
his hand. Blindly, wildly, he stabbed 
forward. There came the ripping of 
clothing, the tearing of flesh. Fagan’s 
hands went loose and trembling with 
the current. 

They rose again to the surface—and 
Jimmy saw that the face of the man 


he had conquered was in spasms. There 
came the call of a voice. Jimmy 
whirled, then grasped futilely at the 
writhing form of the Tiger as its swift, 
turning movements kept it atop the 
water and floating with the current. 
He struck forth an arm to swim to the 
motor boat—then turned at the shriek 
from beyond. him. It was the Tiger, 
in convulsions, his lips moving, his 
face contorted. Something impelled 
Jimmy to swim close—the eyes of 
Fagan opened, his lips snarled—then 
the contortions began again. The motor 
boat came closer. Strong hands 
reached beneath the armpits of Jimmy 
McElvain and carried him upward and 
sprawling into the boat. Another order 
and the motor purred again. Once 
more Baptiste Renaude bent forward. 
Once more he raised, and with the ef- 
fort there came the bleeding, knife- 
torn form of the Tiger. Already cring- 
ing at the first touch of death, the great 
body twisted and twitched. There 
came a movement of the lips, and Bap- 
tiste bent close. 

“Conville,” he said wonderingly, as 
he raised his head. “He keeps calling 
for Conville!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“Conville?” The name suddenly shot 
strength into Jimmy McElvain’s weak- 
ened body. “Conville? Quick, Ba’- 
tiste—we’ve got to get to the telegraph 
station! I know now—I know!” 

The form of Baptiste whirled to the 
man at the engine. 

“Swing her back—and speed!” he 
ordered. Then, as he regarded the 
twitching form of the dying man before 
him, he spoke low and meaningly: 

“Kelland went away early this morn- 
ing.” 

“To Portland?” 
“Was it Portland?” 

“Yes—how you know?” 


Jimmy half rose. 


Baptiste 
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twisted his head quickly and stared at 
the younger man. 

Jimmy groaned. 

“Ba’tiste—it’s a race now—Kelland 
is Conville, don’t you understand? Why 
didn’t I think of that?” he groaned. 
“Why couldn’t I have seen it—he’s 
Conville, Ba’tiste, or at least his con- 
federate—and he’s killing a family by 
degrees!” 

Ba’tiste crouched in the boat. His 

lips curled. His eyes turned animal- 
like. 
- “Mebbe so,” he snarled, ‘“mebbe so. 
But he’il not get away with it. Un- 
stand?” His language suddenly had 
reverted to the jargon of the French 
Canadian. “That yacht”—he pointed 
upstream—“what it got to do with 
things—huh ?” 

Jimmy turned his head slightly 

“It’s liable to mean anything with 
Kelland,” came shortly. “Principally 
that he has it fitted with his own crew 
and that it’s lying here for a get-away 
if anything goes wrong. Can an auto- 
mobile make it between here and Port- 
land?” 

“Why not?” 

“Then that’s the idea—it’s his pro- 
tection if anything goes wrong. He 
could work that easy enough—Ba’- 
tiste, Kelland can do anything that’s 
crooked.” His gaze suddenly shifted 
downward. “He’s trying to talk.” 

They bent forward over the writhing 
form of the Tiger. Baptistes great 
hands grasped the shoulders of the 
dying’ man. -His voice béomed. 

“You tell me,” he ordered, “what 
Conville, him go to Portland for? Hear 

me? -Hear me?” 


A snarl came to the lips of the Tiger . 


for just a second. His lips struggled 
—theh suddenly were still. His eyes 
glazed. Baptiste turned. The Tiger 
was dead. 

Faster and faster came the reports of 
the engine’s exhaust, and like jockeys 
on the stretch, Jimmy and Ba’tiste 


leaned forward, awaiting the shore. A 
quick reverse of the engine, a swirling 
of water, and they were at the pier. 
Hastily Jimmy leaped ashore and 
turned to Baptiste. 

“There’s a train out of here in a half 
hour. I’ve got to get it. But first I’ve 
got to send a telegram. Jenkins, look 
after that body!” His words were 
quick and sharp. “I don’t know 
whether the wire will do any good— 
until I get there. But we’ve got to try. 
Come on!” 

Hastily they made the hills toward 
the little railway station. Nor did they 
see the small, angular figure that hur- 
ried after them, ever watchful, ever 
trailing. Jimmy’s hand went forward 
for a telegraph blank. Outside, a small, 
keen-eyed man stared in the window. 
Jimmy’s pencil was flying over the 
paper. 

Chief of Police, Portland, Oregon. 

If any illness exists in Allison family, ar- 
rest and hold for investigation Francis J. 
Conville. Am on my way with full infor- 
mation. James E. McEtvarn. 

“Maybe that’ll persuade them to take 
him to headquarters, anyhow,” he said 
shortly. “Now Id better get out of 
these clothes—and I’ll have to hurry if 
I make that train.” 

Out they ran again, while a small, 
undersized man scurried around a cor- 
ner of the little building and stared 
after them. A long time he waited, 
then hurriedly he shot forth and turned 
in the doorway. 

“Mr. McElvain sent me up here,” he 
panted. “He just sent a message to 
Portland. He wants me to make a 
change in it.” 

The man behind the wicker grating 
hesitated. 

“Can’t he come himself?” he asked. 

“No. Hes changing his clothes. He 
was all wet, and he’s got to make 
No. 48 for Portland. So he sent me. 
Let’s see the message. He got mixed 
up and sent it to the wrong person.” 
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“It was to the chief of police in 
Portland H 5 

“Oh, was it? Then that’s all right. 
He was in a hurry, and when he got 
down to the house he thought he’d sent 
it to the marshal. Never mind n 

And he was out the door, to walk 
slowly for a moment, then run as he 
turned up a side street to a rival tele- 
graph office. . There he sent this mes- 
sage: 


Jerry Wise, Portland, Oregon. 

Tip boss that stuff is off. Harness bulls 
tipped off, and the main guy on way to 
Portland to spill deal. Duck. Mac. 

“Any additional name, for the rec- 
ord?” the telegrapher asked. 

The angular-faced little man smiled 
queerly. 

“Yeh. McElvain. That’s my name. 
If any message comes for me, hold ’em 
until I call for ’em. There’s liable to 
be one or two to-day s 

The telegrapher was sorting a list of 
envelopes. 

“Pve got one for you here, Mr. Mc- 
Elvain,” he said. “I didn’t know just 
where to deliver it. I asked at the post 
office and they said there was a McEl- 
vain who worked for Renaude and lived 
down at his place, and I was going to 
run down there——” 

“What’s the first name?” The an- 
gular-faced little man was close to the 
wicket. t 

“James.” 

“That’s for me. That other fellow’s 
name is Tom.” 

Hastily he tore the edge of the en- 
velope. Slowly his fingers traced the 
wording: 

Is father there? Intended stopping at 
Astoria on speaking trip. Have him wire 
me as soon as he comes. Have you any 
enemy named the Tiger? If so, guard your- 


self. Things happening cannot understand. 
Answer. ÅLICE ANDERSON. 


The little man with the angular face 


smiled queerly. He scratched his head. 


“Things is happening fast,” he mur- 


mured. “But I'll stop this much right 
now!” He reached for a telegraph 
blank. Then he stared at the man be- 
yond the wicket. “They always take an 
address on a message like this here, 
don’t they ?” ; 

“You mean for an answer? Yes.” 

“Thought so.” He looked at the 
sending date line. A second more and 
his hands were scribbling the message: 
ALICE ANDERSON, Portland, Oregon. 

Father reached here last night. Very ill. 
Have him on yacht, and am doing best to 
make him comfortable. However, believe 
you had better come at once. Know no one 
named the Tiger. Will expect you on after- 
noon train. James McE vain. 

“Rush that, will you, kid?” the an- 
gular-faced little man asked, as he 
shoved the telegram through the win- 
dow. “It’s to my best girl, and her old 
man’s sick. So shoot her through!” 

Then he turned and sauntered 
through the doorway, to stand a mo- 
ment idly looking about him, then to 
hurry away. 

As for Jimmy McElvain, climbing 
into dry clothing down there in the lit- 
tle boathouse, he did not, could not, 
know. All that he was sure of was 
that he was seizing his clothing out of 
the hands of Baptiste as the big French 
Canadian handed it forth—and that he 
was talking incessantly. 

“T’ll wire you,” he said hastily, “just 
the minute I’ve found out anything. 
Maybe they’ll get him. If they don’t— 
ten to one it'll be a race here. That 
yacht isn’t up here for nothing. There 
are none of the Amalgamated officials 
on it—that’s a certainty. Are the police 
hese any good?” 

Baptiste sneered. 

“Good bunglers,” he answered. 

“Then there’s a liability of fight. 
Were working in the dark, Ba’tiste. 
It all may be wrong—I may be off the 
track and lost for all I know. But”— 
his face twisted with the agony of his 
mind—“we can’t take chances! And if 
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Kelland gets a tip of any kind, you 
know what he’ll do. He’ll make a run 
for here to get on board this yacht and 
get out into the open ocean. He'll be 
safe there a 

Baptiste had turned and was twirl- 
ing the cylinders of his revolver. There 
was a strange glint in his eyes. He 
turned, and his face’ was ablaze with 
the enthusiasm of a man born to fight 
—and returning to the thing he loved 
after many and many a year. 

“Mebbe we have trouble—yes?” His 
lips parted from his teeth in a long 
smile. “Huh! I shall be watching! 
But then,’ and the joyous expression 
left his face, “mebbe it all wrong. Or 
mebbe you get down there to find him 
sitting up in jail—yes?” Then sud- 
denly his head turned. “Listen!” 

It was the whistle of the train. 
Jimmy grunted, dived for his coat, then 
rushed for the door. He sped forward, 
he waved a hand. A moment more and 
he was seating himself in the smoking 
coach of the train for Portland. 

There came the call of the conductor, 
and slowly the train began to move. 
Swifter and swifter it edged itself along 
the banks of the Columbia, where the 
great stretch of water spread itself far 
into the distance toward the fir-fringed 
shores, and painted the distance with 
hazes of blue and gray and purple. But 
Jimmy did not notice. Humped for- 
ward in his seat, Jimmy McElvain was 
doing the hardest planning, the hardest 
thinking, of his life. For Jimmy did 
not quite know whether he was playing 
the wise man or the fool. 

For, after all, what had he to base 
his actions upon? True, a man had 
tried to kill him—but did that neces- 
sarily mean that a whole poison plot 
was in existence? He had seen Kel- 
land and the Tiger together, and the 
Tiger had called forth the name of Con- 
ville as he died. But did that mean any- 
thing beyond the ravings of a delirious 


man as he approached death? Jimmy 
hunched farther in his seat. And even 
if Conville and Kelland were the same, 
even if Kelland did have murder in his 
heart, was that any indication that he 
was carrying out the plot he had de- 
tailed in San Francisco? True, if Con- 
ville were Kelland, he had at least car- 
ried out the beginning of the plot in 
marrying one of the richest girls on the 
coast, Arlene Allison. But even that 
meant nothing so far. Suddenly Jimmy 
sat straight upright with the realization 
that Kelland could hardly begin the 
working out of any plans until he, 
Jimmy, was out of the way. And yet 

There were evidences to point jn an- 
other direction. If murder was to be 
committed, it made little difference just 
when it was done. The main thing was 
murder, whether it came from the rifle 
of the Tiger in the middle of the Co- 
lumbia, or from the subtle poison of 
bacteria, administered in food or water, 
followed by some motor depressant of 
the coal-tar products, injected just at 
a time when physical resistance was 
the feeblest. And from his college 
days, when he had loafed about the 
laboratory of the eccentric old Pro- 
fessor Rexrod, back there on the “gold 
coast,” Jimmy knew that Kelland’s 
scheme was one that would leave prac- 
tically no trace. The germs would be- 
gin their work. There must be a cli- 
max to every illness—just when the 
struggle is greatest between the physical 
being and the enemy which is struggling 
to annihilate it. An injection then of 
some depressant poison need not be a 
strong one—even enough of one to 
leave more than a trace of its existence. 
There would be every possible indica- 
tion to point to a natural death. And 
nothing of this kind had happened yet. 

But just the same, with every argu- 
ment against him, there was something 
which pounded insistently within the 
heart of Jimmy McElvain, which held 
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him tense in his seat as the miles 
clicked away. 

“If I could only have known that 
Kelland was Conville, when Mayor An- 
derson told me about him,” he groaned. 
“Tf I could only have known gs 

A shock went through him. What if 
Alice had been inoculated also! She 
was the friend of Arlene, she had been 
a bridesmaid at the wedding; it was a 
certainty that she would be a frequent 
visitor to the house. And Jeffray Kel- 
land was the type of man who wouid 
want an outside evidence of an epi- 
demic of typhoid. An accidental drink 
of water He shook his head and 
gasped an exclamation. 

The man in the seat ahead turned 
and stared at him. 

“Did you say something?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” eame the answer of 
Jimmy. The occupant of the seat ahead 


stared again at the white face, the pur- ` 


ple, thin-drawn lips, the quivering of 
the muscles. Then he turned to his 
paper, while Jimmy once more bent his 
head in his hands and thought until his 
temples throbbed. 

And as he sat there, a nervous, 
fidgety young man, his cap over his 
eyes, brushed past the butler at the 
front door of the Allison home in Port- 
land and stared about him. 

“Wheres, Mr. Conville?” 
manded. 

“Mr. Conville can’t be seen,” came 
the answer. “He’s in the sick room of 
his wife. He can’t leave her: 

The young man in the checked suit 
waved a hand. 

“Can't help that. I’ve got to see him. 
It’s a matter of life and death. Tell 
him it’s Rice!” 

“But——” 

“Did you hear me?” The jaw of the 

_man in the cap clamped hard. “Either 
you tell him I’m here or I’ll see why! 
He’s expecting me. Now, hurry!” 

A moment he fidgeted in the hallway 

as the butler grudgingly obeyed. Then 


he de- 


he whirled at the approach of Jeffray 
Kelland on the stairway. : 

“It’s up, béss!” he muttered between 
his teeth, and Kelland came to his side. 
“Tt’s——” 

“What?” 

“The Tiger fell down.” 

“Failed ?” 

“Nix. Not so loud. The fall guy 
got away, and he’s jerry to the job. 
He’s wired the dicks.” 

Jeffray Kelland whirled and looked 
about him. 

“Wired the police, huh?” 

“Yes, and he’s on the way here. 
Here’s the tip.” 

“Who’s the dope from—Harris?” 

“Just who! Here!” The man in the 
checked cap pulled a telegram from his 
pocket. Hurriedly Kelland read it. 
Then his eyes narrowed. 

“Then if that’s the case, he’s on the 
way here to give the whole blow-off. 
And we’ve got to duck. What did you 
do with that money I gave you?” 

“That you got from selling the 
bonds ?” 

jo Tvs 

“Planted it for the get-away if the 
Tiger flivved. Everything’s ready.” 

“Then be here at the house in fifteen 
minutes and we'll make the sneak. 
Reynolds is ready. We’ll——” 

It was the jarring call of the tele- 
phone bell. Kelland turned. He lifted 
the receiver. 

“Beg pardon?’ he asked over the 
wire. “Police headquarters? Yes. 
What? Why, hardly!” he laughed into 
the transmitter. “I sound all right, 
don’t I? Yes, this is Mr. Allison.” His 


- voice was lower now. Catlike, the man 


in the checked cap had hurried forward 
to watch the stairs. “I never felt bet- 
ter in my life. Beg pardon? Yes, I 
would like to have you read it to me.” 

There was a long wait, in which the 
scowl grew deeper and deeper on the 
lined forehead of Jeffray Kelland. His 
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eyes gleamed as he listened to the read- 
ing of McElvain’s telegram from the 
other end of the wire. Then his voice 
came again. 

“Pay no attention to it, chief,” came 
laughingly. “It’s probably some work- 
man who has had trouble with Mr. Con- 
ville. Our fisheries are at Astoria, you 
know. I’ve just made Mr. Conviile 
general manager there—and he’s up 
there now. No, pay no attention to it 
whatever. Thank you for calling up. 
Good-by.” 

He clicked the receiver to its hook. 
He swirled. 

“The front-office dicks—calling up 
to ask me if I ever killed anybody,” 
he whispered, with a thin smile. “I’ve 
stalled ’em—until we make our get- 
away. Have you got that order on the 
trust company ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Weve got three or four hours yet. 
They won’t wise up till that guy blows 
in.’ He looked at his watch. “Grab 
up all the cash you’ve got, while I make 
another dive on that checking account. 
Get the machine—Terence, Havley, the 
Chinaman, and myself will be waiting.” 

The door opened and closed. For 
just a second,- Jeffray Kelland stood 
looking outward, his narrowed eyes 
gleaming, his mouth pressed in a 
straight line. Then: he turned and 
pushed a button. A moment’s wait and 
the butler had appeared on the stairway. 

“Fred,” he ordered, “if any one tele- 
phones regarding Mr. Allison, tell him 
that he is in the best of health and out 
riding. Say that he just got back from 
a little trip and will be at his office to- 
morrow. If they ask for me, I am at 
Astoria. Understand t> 

“Yes, sir—and how is Mr. Allison ?” 

“Improving, Fred. Outlook so good 
that the doctor is going to take a spin 
with me in the car.” 

Kelland hurried back along the hall 
and joined a young man in white gar- 


ments who waited in a room where Mr. 
Allison lay. : ; 

“How is he?” asked Kelland, looking 
down at the form on the bed. 

“Got him just where I want him,” 
was the whispered answer. “The cli- 
max is almost reached. Did you come 
up to see me administer the injection?” 

Kelland shook his head. 

“No use. You won't need your little 
hypodermic any more.” 

“What's up?” 

“A lot. The Tiger botched the job.” 

“Failed?” A gasp had come to the 
interne’s lips. 

“Failed,” came coldly from Jeffray 
Kelland. “Let Allison live. The jig’s. 
up. Get out of those clothes. Put on 
something warm. Were going to be 
riding pretty shortly—just as soon as 


- I can clean a few things up. And rid- 


ing to beat hell!” 

And so it was that long before Jimmy 
McElvain ran through the depot on his 
arrival from Astoria, a long, gray motor 
car had slid away from the alley at 
the rear of the Allison home. Five men 
were in it, men who huddled close un- 
der the covering of the car as it gradu- 
ally gained speed and, its exhaust roar- 
ing, rushed through the streets that led 
to the city limits and the open road of 
the country. One of those men was a 
Chinese cook. Another, a short time 
before, had worn the white coat and 
antiseptic clothing of a hospital interne. 
A third bore the rough clothing of a 
workman, the fourth was a young man 
in a checked cap, who dragged hard at 
a cigarette as the car whizzed along. 
And the fifth was the former Mr. Fran- 
cis J. Conville, otherwise known as 
Jeffray Kelland. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Just for a moment Jimmy McElvain 
hung at the telephone, waiting. Then 
the receiver clicked to its hook. Head- 
quarters had not answered. Jimmy 
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turned, whirled from the booth, and 
into the rounded driveway of the taxi 
stand. 

“Police headquarters,” he ordered 
tersely, as he entered a machine. 
“Hurry !” : 

A rushing five minutes. Jimmy 
leaped from the taxicab and hurried 
in the doorway of the worn old police 
station. A man in blue and brass 
stopped him. 

“I want to see the chief,” Jimmy 
ordered tersely. 

“Who are you?” There was a slight 
smile on the old sergeant’s face. 

“Jamés K. McElvain, of Astoria,” 
came the answer. “I wired him on 
something important this morning.” 

The smile on the face of the officer 
broadened. 

“Ves, the chief’s waiting for you. 
Come in.” 

A door opened. A man swung from 
his desk. Jimmy faced him. 

“Well?” There was something of 
sharpness about the query of the man 
at the desk. “What’s this dream of 
yours, young man?” 

“Dream?” Jimmy’s jaw fell. 

“That’s about what it is. What do 
you expect me to do—arrest one of the 
most prominent men in the city on the 
telegram of a man I never heard of? 
Besides, Mr. Allison, whom you're so 
worried about, is alive and well.” 

“Did you see him?” Jimmy McEl- 
vain was staring. 

“Just the same—I talked to him on 
the telephone.” 

“Are you sure it was he you talked 
to?” 

“Couldn’t swear to that, of course, 
but Look here,’ and the chief 
hunched forward in his chair, “what’s 
this game of yours, anyway ?” 

“Game?” Jimmy McElvain’s eyes 
narrowed. “There’s no game at all. 
My case is plain. I am here to say that 
in San Francisco a man named Jeffray 


Kelland beat me out of fifty thousand 


dollars playing cards. Then, believing I 
was desperate, he came to me with the 
proposition of becoming a confederate 
in a poison plot. His plan was to marry 
the daughter of some rich man, inocu- 
late the family with typhoid germs, and 
then 2 

“What?” The chief was leaning for- 
ward in his chair. 

“And then, when the disease was 
just at its climax, inject a small quan- 
tity of some motor-depressing poison, 
such as acetanilide, or other coal-tar 
poison, causing the already weakened 
body to give way more easily to the 
effects of the disease. That much I 
know. And I know something more— 
that when I refused to take part in this 
plot, I was marked for death, I was 
followed, I was trailed—and this morn- 
ing an attempt was made on my life. 
The assassin failed. Instead of killing, 
he was killed, and as he lay dying, he 
called constantly for Francis J. Con- 
ville. That”’—and Jimmy closed his 
lips grimly—‘“‘is all I know. Personally 
I believe Francis J. Conville and Jef- 
fray Kelland to be the same man. And 
I believe that my information is worth 
investigation, at least. If you want my 
references,” Jimmy added grimly, “the 
mayor knows me. I worked for a 
friend of his.” 

The chief jumped from his chair. 
“Come along and we'll investigate,” he 
said promptly. “You may be crazy, 


_but it’s better to be safe than sorry.” 


And he moved toward the door. 

“Wait,” said Jimmy. “I’ve got a 
hunch we'll need a doctor at Allison’s. 
Maybe not; maybe we'll be too late; 
but Who’s the best doctor in 
town?” 

“Gibson, by all means. His office 
is on the next block. Well drop in 
there and take him along as you sug- 
gest.” 

Ten minutes later, the chief, McEI- 
vain, and Doctor Gibson—the latter 
fully informed of Jimmy’s facts and 
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suspicions—stood at the door of the 
Allison home. One look at the uniform 
of the chief and the goggle eyes of the 
pasty-faced butler went wider than 
ever. 

“How’s Mr. Allison?” the chief shot 
at the man. - 

“Why, sir, he 
tated. 

“What? Is he dead?” 

“No, no, sir. No. Hes better than 
I’ve seen him for several days, sir. 
But I was under orders to keep it quiet 
that he was sick.” 

“Who is attending to him?” 

“No one just now, sir. The doctor 
and Mr. Conville, sir, they went out in 
the car and haven’t returned.” 

“This is Doctor Gibson,” said the 
chief.. “Take him to Mr. Allison’s 
room and come back here.” 

The butler conducted the doctor up 
the stairs and returned a few minutes 
later. 

“Now listen,” began the chief. “You 
know who I am—chief of police. 
There’s been crooked work done here, 
and Mr. Conville is mixed up in it. I 
don’t know how innocent you are, but 
Pll take a chance. Now I’ve got one 
or two questions to ask. First of all, 
you say Mr. Conville went motoring. 
Who went with him?” 

“The gardener and the cook and the 
young man from the hospital who has 
been attending to Mr. Allison, sir. He 
said they would be-gone just a little 
while, sir—but they haven’t come back. 
A young man came to see him and 
talked to him—and then, a short time 
after that, the young man came again, 
and they all left in Mr. Allison’s auto- 
mobile.” 

“Where did this cook come from that 
went away with Conville?” 

“Why, Mr. Conville recommended 
him to the head cook as an old cook of 
his, sir, and, of course, the head cook 
took him, needing a man as he did.” 

“Of course. And I suppose he rec- 


” the butler hesi- 


ommended the gardener to Mrs. Con- 
ville ?” 

“Precisely, sir.” The sweat was 
standing in large, goblike beads on the 
butler’s forehead. 

“And he argued Mr. Allison into 
having no one but this young fellow 
to nurse him. Is that right?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How about Mrs. Conville? 
she been doing all this time?” 

“Why, Mrs. Conville is sick, too, sir.” 

“Typhoid?” The chief’s head shot 
forward. Jimmy McElvain drew closer 
nervously. 
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“Who’s been nursing her?” 

“She hasn’t been serious so far, sir. - 
And Mr. Conville wouldn’t let any one 
look out for her except himself—un- 
less she got serious. And then——” 

“I can guess the rest. It seems that 
this Conville person recommended 
nearly every one around this place. Did 
he recommend you, too?” 

“Me, sir? Me?” The butler backed 
against the wall in agitation. “No, sir. 
I don’t understand, sir. I’ve been in 
the family for twenty years, sir, and 


” 


What’s 


“And maybe you’ve been here long 
enough to have a little of the confidence 
of Mr. Allison. What business dealings 
did Allison and Conville have ?” 

“None, exactly, until after Mr. Alli- 
son took down, sir. Then Mr. Conville 
was given entry to Mr. Allison’s safety- 
deposit box, where he kept most of his 
bonds and some of his money—in case 
anything should happen.. He made his 
checking account a joint one, too. And 

“Well, it almost happened,” came 
from between the chief’s lips. “Now 
where’s the telephone ?” 

“In the library, sir. This way, sir.” 

McElvain and the chief followed the 
butler to the library. There the police- 
man dropped into a chair and took up 
a desk telephone. He called a number. 
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Then ‘Detective room,” he or- 
dered, and waited. Then he leaned for- 
ward. 

“Round up Thomas, Ryan, Fordyce, 
and Garrett. Call the big detective ma- 
chine and shoot it around in front: Tell 


the boys to be ready for anything. Pll- 


join them in fifteen minutes. Hold the 
wire!” 

He whirled in his chair and looked 
hopefully at McElvain. “If those fel- 
lows have run, where do you think 
they’d go?” 

“Astoria, by machine,” came quickly 
from Jimmy. “They’ve got a yacht 
there, and ten to one they’ve fitted it up 
for just such a thing as this. I think 
Mr. Allison gave it to Conville for a 
wedding present. And——” 

The chief was again at the phone. 

“Signal room,” he ordered. “Notify 
all trading posts, telephone stations, and 
towns on the road between here and 


Astoria to look out for a car containing” 


three or four. men. -Maybe more. 
Maybe only one or two. Tell them to 
stop and investigate any car that looks 
_ the least bit queer. Find out if any car 
` has passed through to-day. The man 
we want is Francis J. Conville. He’s 
wanted for attempted murder of Alli- 
son, the salmon king. Rush!” 

The chief hung up the receiver. 

“Now, McElvain, we'll go up and 
hear the doctor’s report.” 

The butler led them to Allison’s 
room. 

“Just one question, doctor,” said the 
chief. “Will he live?” 

Doctor, Gibson looked up from the 
prone form on the bed. 

“I believe he will,” he answered. 
“Its typhoid; no traces of acetanilide 
or other poison. Oh, yes, I believe we 
can pull him through with an antitoxin 
i ne Le 

“That’s all I want to know,” the chief 
interrupted. “Do your best for him. 
And there’s another patient—Mr. Alli- 
son’s daughter, Mrs. Conville. Get 


what assistance you need. If you need 
police help phone to headquarters and 
ask for Slane; he’s second in command. 
I probably won’t be there. I’m going 
to try to get onto the trail of Conville.” 
Then to McElvain: “Come on! We’ve 
got to get into communication with As- 
toria.” 

Twenty minutes more and they stood 
in the doorway of the signal room at 
police headquarters. And at the sight 
of them, the signal man turned hur- 
riedly. 

“They’ve got ’em!” he announced 
shortly. 

“Conville?” 

“Yes, sir, and four other men be- 
sides the chauffeur. They’re at Red 
Ridge. Sheb Widely, at the trading 
store, saw the Allison monogram, sig- 
naled them to stop, and then, when they 
didn’t, sent a charge of buckshot into the 
rear wheel. The machine went into the 
ditch, and Sheb and three or four oth- 
ers pounced on the bunch before they 
could get their breath. What shall they 
do with them?” 

The blood raced through Jimmy’s 
heart at the words of the operator. 

The chief was biting the end from a 
cigar. “Tell him to hold them—that - 
I’m coming.” He turned. “How about 
that yacht at Astoria. Who’s on it?” 

Jimmy’s brows crinkled. 

s “I couldn’t say as to that.” 

“Know anybody in the crew?” 

“NO; Sit. 

“Don’t know whether any of them 
are mixed up in this?” 

“No——” Jimmy smiled the least 
bit. “I simply judged that Kelland had 
his crew picked—men who had worked 
with him in other deals and who would 
sail the yacht anywhere for him. That 
was the reason I believed he would 
make a rush for there if anything hap- 
pened. I aes 

But the chief again had turned to the 
signal man, 
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“John Rankin’s chief up there, isn’t 
he?” 

“Yess 

“How many men’s he got?” 

“Three or four. Not many.” 

“Get him on the wire. Tell him to 
get government authority to make ar- 
rests on the river and to deputize a 
posse. Then tell him to watch that 
yacht, and if she starts out of the river 
to nail her. Fordyce and Garrett, Mr. 
McElvain and myself are going to Red 
Ridge after that gang there. Burn up 
the wires if anything happens ve 

Jimmy had interrupted. 

“Tell the chief up there to get in 
touch with Ba’tiste Renaude,” he 
urged. “Ba’tiste knows all about this. 
He’s got men, plenty of them—who’ll 
fight.” 

The chief waved a hand toward the 
signal man. 

“Remember that name. 
known in Astoria?” 

“Well,” Jimmy answered quickly. 

“Then Rankin will know where to 
find him. The signal man will attend to 
that. We've got to hurry!” — 

They turned out of the signal room 
and started for the street. Then sud- 
denly they stopped at the sight of a 
hurrying man as he turned in the door- 
way, rushed past the sergeant, and into 
the room of the chief. It was Felix 
Anderson, mayor of Portland. In his 
hand he held a bit of yellow paper. 
Suddenly he stopped and stared as his 
eyes caught those of McElvain. 

“In God’s name, what’s happened, 
McElvain?” he cried. “Tell me the 
meaning of this!’ He held forth the 
message. “What did you send this tele- 
gram for?” 

Half dazedly, Jimmy McElvain 
stepped forward and took the telegram. 
As he read it aloud, his eyes opened; 
he stared; he gasped. 

“T don’t know anything about that,” 
he answered slowly. “I never sent it. 
When did you receive it?” 


Is Renaude 


. wired me. 


“T came home ahead of time from a 
speaking trip to find this telegram—and 
my daughter gone,’ said the mayor 
brokenly. “It was signed with your 
name, McElvain, and I 2 

But Jimmy, his face white, his hands 
clutching, had interrupted. 

“Gone?” he gasped. “Then she’s 
found out something, and they’ve lured 
her there to get her out of the way. 
Don’t you see, chief?—this telegram 
was in answer to one that she must have 
sent. She must have found out some- 
thing. Her father was gone—so she 
See what it says about the 
Tiger? That was the man who tried to 
kill me this morning. She knows some- 
thing—and they’ve intercepted a mes- 
sage that was meant far me! Weve 
got to stop that yacht some way——” 

But the chief already had called in 
another set of detectives and was giv- 
ing his orders. 

“Hang on the long-distance telephone 
until you get hold of Rankin. Then 
make him understand. And if that 
yacht budges an inch, make him send 
every man he can get hold of to stop 
it, laws or no laws! Come on, mén! 
Mayor, jump into this machine—lI’ll 
explain on the way. Hurry! It’s life 
or death!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


For years, it had seemed, Alice An- 
derson had been waiting. For years— 
years she had sat there, doubled in her 
seat, counting the telegraph poles as 
they had shot, picketlike, past her, fig- 
uring the miles and the speed, half 
crazed at every delay, frenzied at every 
stop. The telegram of the morning lay 
crumpled in her lap, where she had 
folded and unfolded it a half a hundred 
times. What had caused the illness of 
her father—why had she not been noti- 
fied at once?—these things remained 
unanswered. And thus it was that the 
minutes had seemed days and the hours 
had turned to years as the train had 
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crawled along station after station. 
There came a voice from the doorway 
as the brakeman entered, and Alice An- 
derson suddenly straightened: 

“Next stop—Astoria !” 

She arose. She stood by her seat, 
feverishly awaiting the first grinding 
of the brake shoes on the wheels. Al- 
most before the train had stopped, she 
was on the ground and looking about 
her. But nowhere appeared Jimmy Mc- 
Elvain, nowhere 

“Beg pardon, miss, you’re Miss An- 
derson?” 

Alice turned quickly. 

noes. 

“Im from Mr. McElvain.” It was 
a small, angular-faced man who stood 
looking at her, his cap in his hand. 
“They've got Mr. Anderson on that 
yacht over there. It belongs to the fish- 
eries people, you know. When he took 
sick, Mr. McElvain thought it was best 
to get him 2 

“How ill is he?” Alice Anderson 
caught the undersized man by the coat. 
The person of the angular face shook 
his head. 

“Pretty sick, miss. Well go over. 
I’ve got a boat down here and we'll 

“But what caused it?’ Alice Ander- 
son was hurrying beside him as he 
walked along. 

“Ptomaines. He hadn’t been here 

more than five minutes when he was 
took down. At first we didn’t think it 
was very bad. Then this morning, when 
he got your telegram, he thought it was 
better for you to come up.” 
_ “My telegram?” A sudden remem- 
brance of the events of the night be- 
fore flashed before her. “Tell me, do 
you know any one called the Tiger?” 

“The Tiger?” The little man smiled 
queerly. “Yes, that’s all been fixed up. 
But Mr. McElvain better tell you all 
about that when you get over to the 
yacht. Did the police get those fel- 
lows?” 


_ this morning ?” 


“What fellows?” 

“The ones who were mixed up with 
the Tiger?” 

A puzzled expression came into Alice 
Anderson’s face. 

“T don’t know,” she answered truth- 
fully. “I don’t know what to think 
about it all. I find that people I be- 
lieved to be honest and trustworthy are 
just the opposite—and, in fact, that per- 
haps they’re murderers. And—and—I 
don’t know what to think.” 

“You didn’t go to the police about it 
The little man looked 
at her sharply. 

“Why, certainly not. In fact, I didn’t 
have anything certain to go to the police 
about, I just heard something which 
made me terribly suspicious, and so I 
thought I had better wire father for 
some advice. And remembering that 
he had mentioned coming up here to 
see Mr. McElvain, I éi 

“And nobody was arrested up until 
the time you left Portland?” 

“No—not that I know of.” 

The little man with the angular face 
ducked his head. 

‘“Here’s the boat,” he said, in a low 
voice. “Get in and go up to the other 
end.” He turned and glanced sharply 
down the bank of the stream to where 
a great-bodied man stood by a little 
house boat, watching, a great bulldog 
by his side. He said something under 
his breath, but Alice Anderson did not 
hear. A moment more and he was at 
the oars, rowing toward the yacht, while 
the great man, with the bulldog at his 
side; still stood and watched. Five min- 
utes later, he aided Alice Anderson up 
the ladder over the side of the yacht. 

“This way, please,” he ordered, and 
led her toward the companionway. A 
moment more, and he threw open a 
door. Alice entered, then turned, to 
face a smiling, angular-faced little man 
who stood before her, his back against 
the door. “You'll wait here until your 
father comes,” he ordered tersely. 
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“Until he comes?” Surprise was on 
Alice’s face. “But you said he was ill.” 

“Yes. That was before you got on 
the boat. Now I'll tell you frankly that 
I don’t know whether he’s sick or not, 
and, what’s more, I don’t care.” 

“What do you mean?” She started 
forward. “I don’t understand—where 
is Mr. McElvain?” 

“That’s something else I don’t know,” 
came roughly. “Now, nix on those 
questions. You're here and you're 
going to stay here, until the boss de- 
cides what he wants to do with you. 
My duty’s over. I got you here—and 
Pil keep you here until he has a look 
at you. After that, I guess he’ll cut 
your throat and kick you off the deck 
as we round out the channel—if he isn’t 
in a good frame of mind.” 

Alice Anderson recoiled. She gasped. 

“And all this s 

“Is a nice little frame-up to get a 
busybody woman out of the way. You 
butted into something that you had no 
business fooling with,” came coolly, 
“and this is what you get. If there’s 
ever a next time, maybe you'll know 
enough to keep your mouth shut.” 

Alice Anderson wavered. Her lips 
formed a pleading sentence, then dis- 
missed it. She struggled hard for cool- 
ness, for determination. 

“And this is a part of the whole big 
plot, then?” she asked. “One that in- 
cludes typhoid germs and deaths and 
robbery! This 3 

“That’s enough !” the man at the door 
snarled. “Look here!” he said sud- 
denly. “Do you want a tip—a good, 
live tip? Then keep your mouth shut. 
The boss don’t know anything about 
you—and I don’t know much about the 
boss. All I know is that he’s going to 
come ‘on board here some time to-night 
and were going to make a sneak out 
of the channel for parts unknown, I 
got wise to you on that telegram. And 
I didn’t want somebody around town 
there spilling a tip to the police and 


causing a pinch before the boss had a 
chance to make his get-away. So I just 
bluebirded you up here. And here you 
are. Now, what becomes of you de- 
pends on yourself. You get dropped 
off, alive and well, in a boat as we 
start out the channel, or you get 
dropped off the stern end with a knife 
hole in you—depending just how much 
gab you spill and how you act. Now, 
there’s a decent, honest, straight-from- 
th’ heart tip, and so play jerry an’ get 
wise!” 

Half of it all had been Jost on Alice, 
the slang, the colloquialisms, the lan- 
guage of the “gay cat,” and the mas- 
quereau. All that Alice Anderson knew 
was that the vague conversation of the 
night before was true, after all, that the 
talk had been of murder and of death 
—and that she was here, marked by 
the possession of her information, as 
one of the victims. Again she strug- 
gled for composure and failed. Sud- 
denly she leaped forward, her tiny fists_ 
clenched, her eyes blazing. 

“Let me out of here!” she ordered. 
“Let me out of here és 

She attempted to tear him from the 
door. He threw her from him and 
turned swiftly. 

The door opened, and closed again 
with a bang. The bolts and the levers 
of the lock shot into place. Alice was 
alone, a prisoner. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Jimmy McElvain could not hear what 
was being said behind him, in the ton- 
neau, where the mayor and the chief 
of police were in close conversation. 
And Jimmy did not care much—his 
thoughts were of Alice. What had be- 
come of her—after she had been lured 
to Astoria, met by some member of 
Conviile’s crew, and lured to the yacht? 
Jimmy McElvain bent forward. His 
hands clenched tight. One by one he 
counted street signs as they dodged past 
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the outward-bound machine. For 
Jimmy was face to face with a new 
obstacle now. 

“Tf Ba’tiste could only have known!” 
he groaned. “He might have stopped 
it all.. He might have 

But how? Ba’tiste knew no more of 
the personnel of the yacht than Jimmy. 
All he ever had known was that it had 
appeared in the harbor now and then, 
and that gossip had accredited it with 
being the wedding present of the 
salmon magnate to his new son-in-law. 
And in the fishing business at Astoria, 
when the runs are on, there is too much 
work for ordinary curiosity. Jimmy 
turned to the driver and raised his voice 
above the roaring “cut-out” of the 
whirling machine. 

“What speed are we making?’ he 
shouted. 

“Forty-five,” came the answer of the 
driver. “We’ll make sixty as soon as 
we hit the open road.” 

From side to side the machine dodged 
as it wormed its way past the desultory 
traffic of the streets and hurled itself 
onward toward the city limits. Higher 
and higher it climbed, through the resi- 
dence district—on toward the road that 
led to the open country. Beyond, 
Mount Hood’ showed her cold blue 
snowcap to the lesser giants of the 
coast range and flashed an icy greeting 
to the pink-and-azure surface of Mount 
Helena, far to the right—but Jimmy 
was not looking at the scenery. Higher 
and higher on the grade the roaring 
machine rushed, while below, the Wil- 
lamette broadened and lengthened, 
with its docks and its flags of shipping, 
swaying in rhythmic unison with the 
varying moods of the breeze that 
climbed the river from the sea. Still 
higher and the thread of the great Co- 
lumbia trailed off to where it seemed 
to find a hiding place beneath the moun- 
tains. The broad rectangle of Fort 
Vancouver broke into view. But of it 
all, Jimmy McElvain caught only a 


hazy, nonunderstanding glimpse from 
the corner of his eyes as he once more 
leaned toward the form of the police 
chauffeur. 

“How far to Red Ridge?” 

“Just about twelve miles from As- 
toria. Ive played the fool, too.” 

A chill shot through Jimmy. 

“Anything wrong?” he shouted. 

“Yeh. Gas. I didn’t have time to 
fill up the tank before we busted away 
from headquarters. I don’t know. 
whether I’m going to have enough to 
run me to Astoria or not. There’s 
gasoline at Red Ridge, I guess. PI 
fill up there.” 

“We’re only going to stop a minute,” 
Jimmy shouted back. “Just long 
enough to see that they’ve got the right 
men. Weve got to rush for Astoria, 
They’ve got the mayor’s daughter on 
that yacht.” 

The chauffeur grinned: 

“We'll rush, all right!” he answered. 

He swung a corner, and before them 
there showed the open road. The foot 
of the chauffeur pressed harder against 
the accelerator. From the open “cut- 
out” the roaring of the exhaust became 
louder. Jimmy’s eyes turned toward 
the speedometer. The hand was travel- 
ing—from forty-nine to fifty—from 
fifty to fifty-two. 

The miles flicked. past. Little vil- 
lages, their inhabitants staring at the 
wraithlike thing that flashed by them, 
clattered for a second, then were silent 
in the distance. A straight shoot for 
miles through the pines, then the open 
road again. Hills—and the speed di- 
minished, only to be increased on the 
downward grade beyond. Curves, 
where the great wheels skidded and 
slanted toward the edge of great gorges 
and gullies—but the engine roared on. 

An hour. Two, while the wind-cut 
faces of the men bent grimly forward. 
A grunt from the chauffeur as he stared 
ahead at the lights just beginning to 
show through the dusk. 
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“Red Ridge!” he shouted. 

Five minutes more, the steaming, 
Toaring machine cut short its racing. 
Five men leaped from it and started 
forward. The chauffeur turned to the 
chief. 

“How long?” 

“Five minutes,” came the answer of 
that person. “Just long enough to iden- 
tify this bunch. Then we've got to 
rush for Astoria! Why?” 

“Gasoline,” came the short answer 
of the chauffeur. “Were about out. 
There’s not more.than ten miles left 
in that tank—if theres that. It 
wouldn’t get us within two miles of As- 
toria. [ll be ready.” .. 

He turned and ran toward a little 
store a hundred yards away. The chief 
beckoned to the men behind him. 

“Heres Sheb’s place,” ~he said 
shortly, and started forward. 

A tall, bearded man was waiting in 
front of a small shack. 

“They’re in the house,” he greeted 
the chief. “Two of my boys are in 
there with guns on ’em. Come in.” 

A moment later, Jimmy McElvain 
pointed to a tall, dark-haired man who 
stood behind three others in the room. 

“Ask him if his name isn’t Kelland,” 
he said shortly. 

But the answer from the wall was in 
a surly negative. Jimmy moved for- 
ward, the chief of police and mayor 
with him, blocking behind them the two 
guards with their rifles. But Jimmy did 
not know. Anger had seethed forth 
now. His hand was upraised. 

“Yes, Kelland!” he shouted in an- 
swer. “Jeffray Kelland!” 

But the tall, dark-haired man, with 
his three accomplices standing before 
him, only smiled. His quick eyes had 
shifted, to note the position of the 
guards, his head had turned ever so 
slightly toward a window just behind 
him. He shook his head. 

“The gentleman is crazy. 
heard of the name before 


, 


I never 


” 


“You didn’t?” Jimmy McElvain’s 
face was purple now. “And I don’t 
suppose you came to my room in Frisco, 
after you had beaten me out of fifty 
thousand dollars, and put a murder 
proposition up to me? I don’t suppose 
you told me just how you could murder 
a whole family and get the money with- 
out ever getting caught? I don’t sup- 
pose you set the Tiger to look for me 
and to kill me after you had found out 
that I wouldn’t take part in the scheme, 
and even sent him to Astoria to try to 
—look out there—get him—get him!” 

For a crashing of glass had inter- 
rupted, as the flying figure of Jeffray 
Kelland had shoved two of the three 
men before him suddenly forward, then 
turned and escaped through the window 
behind him, regardless of the glass or 
framework. Jimmy shouted again and 
leaped forward—only to hear his shouts 
mingled with those of the chief of police 
and the mayor. The yellow-red of a 
rifle shot seared its way across the room 
as a guard leaped far to one side, aimed 
quickly, and fired through the window. 
He swore. 

“Missed him!” he said shortly, and 
raised the rifle again. But it was too 
late. 

Hurriedly the tangled group turned 
and rushed for the doorway, leaving the 
guards behind to hold the three men 
who still remained prisoners. The 
street. The chief whirled, drew his 
revolver, and fired, as a churning, 
chortling noise came from before him. 
A shooting streak went forward—the 
police motor car—while the chief, his 
revolver spitting its fire and lead, ran 
after it. The man at the wheel turned, 
laughed, and waved a hand. And with 
that action, Jimmy McElvain’s heart 
became as lead. Far up the roadway, 
the “police chauffeur had dropped the 
can of gasoline he had been carrying, 
and was running forward. And the 
man at the wheel of the police automo- 
bile was Jeffray Kelland. 
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For just a second, as the machine 
whizzed out of sight around the curve, 
they stood there, silent, wondering. 
Then, suddenly, Jimmy leaped into ac- 
tion. 

“We can’t let him go like this!” he 
shouted hoarsely. “He'll get into As- 
toria, make that yacht, and 

“Ts there another machine in town?” 
The chief was roaring his questions at 
Sheb Widely, while the mayor, his 
clenched hands pounding the air, stood 
wordlessly by. 

“Not one that could is half the 
speed of that thing. There’s only one 
chance if he’s headed for Astoria. But 
won’t the police at Astoria grab that 
yacht if it starts out? The signal man 
said 

“We can’t depend on it!” The chief 
waved his arm futilely. “What’s that 
one chance ?” 

“The switch engine at Ruggard. It 
usually comes out about this time o’ 
day 

“Ruggard?” Jimmy’s voice sounded 
hoarse and far away. 

“Yes, a mile and a half straight 
across the hills. It’s eighteen miles 
by road.” 

The men before him groaned. Eight- 
een miles—and out there on the road 
somewhere the great, churning police 
machine was carrying Jeffray Kelland 
away to possible escape!. But a new 
voice cut in—the chauffeur: 

“Then it’s an even break. There 
ain’t enough gas in that machine to 
carry him to Astoria. Anyway, he’s 
got to sneak into town if he makes 
the yacht. He’s wise enough to know 
we'll shut off that by wire. Once he’s 
on that yacht and he’s safe—whether 
were in Astoria or not. I'll tell you 
that. How on-earth are we going to 
board a yacht—that’s making eighteen 
knots down a river? Weve got to 
catch him before he gets to it—it’s our 
only chance, and weve got an even 
break with that engine, even if there 
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is a mile and a half to go cross coun- 
try. Come on!” 

“He’s right!” It was the voice of 
the chief. Jimmy leaped forward. 

“Then let’s go!” he shouted. “Sheb, 
guide the way and find the crosscuts. 
Weve got to make time!” 

It was an hour later that six panting, 
sweating men dragged themselves into 
the railroad yards at Ruggard, a mile 
and a half over hills, through gullies, 
ditches, and log mazes.. One of them 
pounded on the door of the tiny tele- 
graph station, while another shot hur- 
riedly down the track toward the yard- 
master’s cabin. There came a shout: 

“Telegrapher! Telegrapher !” 

It was Jimmy McElvain, pounding 
his fists on the worn old counter. A 
sleepy voice sounded im answer: 

“Veh id 

“Quick! Get on that wire there. 
I’m talking for the chief of police of 
Portland. Get Astoria on the wire. 
Were after a murderer, old man—rush, 
for God’s sake, rush!” 

An inarticulate grunt came from the 
man behind the counter. He leaped 
for the telegraph key. Staccatolike, 
there came the call of Astoria: 

“ST—ST—ST 

Jimmy fretted at the counter. 

“Can’t you get them?” 

“Not yet.” The telegraph key 
slurred. Then silence. A wait. A 
clicking, snapping sound, and the op- 
erator looked up. 

“Got ’em,”’ he answered shortly. 
“What’ll I say?” And Jimmy dictated: 
Cuier oF Potice RANKIN, Astoria. 

Kelland escaped, and is making way to 
Astoria in stolen automobile. Head off, if, 
possible. Hold everybody in readiness for 
our arrival. Be sure to get aid of Baptiste 
Renaude. Are coming on switch engine. 

Morton. . 

The telegraph key crackled. The op- 
erator turned. 

“That all?” 

The clinking of a dollar as Jimmy 
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threw the coin on the counter. Then 
the slamming of the door as he ran 
forth. From down the track had come 
the gleaming of a light and the clanging 
of great wheels as the engine came 
thundering forward. A form leaned 
out from the cab. 

“McElvain !” 

“All right!” Jimmy swung his arm. 
“Don’t cut ’er down! Keep going— 
Pm on!” 

And he was/swinging to the ladder 
of the engine cab as the clanking, sway- 
ing steel form started its race down 
the tracks. Above him, stern-faced, 
gripping the grimy rail, was Mayor An- 
derson. Farther over was a detective. 
On the other side hung the chief and 
the chauffeur. The mayor leaned for- 
ward. 

“Get Astoria?’ he asked. 

“Yes. Told the chief to guard every 
road. But there’s not a chance of them 
getting him that way. He'll sneak into 
town—and swim to the yacht. Our 
only chance is to get there before that 
yacht gets out of the river. Ba’tiste 
will find a way to handle it somehow. 
He'll know some means——” 

The mayor nodded his head. 

“He’s our only chance,” came above 
the roar and the rattle of the plunging 
engine. 

The fire doors opened while the red 
flare of the grates streaked the darkness 
with red. The clanging of the shovel 
as the fireman shot hod after hod of 
coal into the seething flames. The bell 
clanged. Again and again the whistle 
shrieked as the speed of the engine 
mounted higher. Ten minutes. Twenty. 
It seemed so many hours to Jimmy Mc- 
Elvain, hanging there to the ladder, 
his hands cramped and chilled with the 
wind, his mind a maze of conjectures, 
hopes, and horrible, soul-eating fears. 
Houses flashed by. Great patches of 
timbers. Huge waste places where for- 
ests had been, and where now the ghosts 
of the giant firs of other days dotted 
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the ground everywhere. Then houses 
again. At last the engineer leaned for- 
ward and pointed a hand toward a light 
in the distance. 

“Yard limits—Astoria!” he shouted. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Again the flash of a light and Jimmy 
leaned far outward. Again, again—the 
yard limits were passed, the smoking 
roundhouse, the railroad shacks. There 
came the sight of the wharf house and 
the piers. Quickly Jimmy peered into 
the darkness of the river. He gasped 
—then shouted. Far out in the center 
of the current, a great, darkened form 
was floating downward, its lights extin- 
guished, its long, sharp form creeping 
along toward the open water and free- 
dom. Jimmy turned. His voice rose 
to a scream. 

“Speed there! He’s made the yacht 
—look, they’re sneaking out!” 

A jumble of cries from above. The 
whistle of the engine screeched again. 
Then suddenly a clanging and grinding 
of brakes and Jimmy was on the 
ground, the mayor, the chief, and his 
companions hurtling after him. Swiftly 
Jimmy ran forward. 

“Ba’tiste!” he shouted. 

For a great form had showed before 
him in the shadows, a great form which 
ran and tumbled along, and by his side 
a smaller man, whose clothing bore the 
brass buttons of a police uniform. 
Jimmy waved his arms. 

“They’re going out!” he shouted. 
“Can we catch them?” 

In answer, a great form swung past 
him and shot out into the night. The 
sound of a shrieking whistle as Ba’tiste 
rushed on toward the piers. Jimmy 
turned. 

“Come on!” 
“Come on!” 

Forward they ran, the mayor crowd- 
ing beside Jimmy, Chief Rankin, of 
Astoria, seeking the company of the 


he yelled hoarsely. 
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official from Portland. A sudden order 
from that person and the four stopped. 

“Rankin. tells me,” came hurriedly, 
“that he has turned the captaincy, the 
generalship—and everything else over 
to this fellow Ba’tiste. And I’m willing 
for one to agree to it. Is that settled?” 

Jimmy smiled slightly. His lips 
opened. But Mayor Anderson had 
cut in. 

“He’s our chance—the only one!” 
came hurriedly. “He knows the river 


—and he knows river fighting. 
Hurry!” 
And they were speeding forward 
again. 


Another whistle, and from down at 
the pier Jimmy could see the shadowy 
forms of men as they rushed forward. 
Closer—and he noticed that around 
their waists were cartridge belts and 
holsters and knives. Before them, Ba’- 
tiste whirled—there seemed to have 
come into his being a dynamo of action, 
a rushing, commanding something that 
had lain dormant for years. 

“The boats!” he ordered tersely, and 
glanced approvingly at the long, dark 
shadow that glided slowly down the 


river. “Then wait!” He turned. 
“Gentlemen,” and he laughed. “OP 
Ba’tiste is in command, yes? Ba’tiste 


may be a hard master. But Ba’tiste 
will win. And Ba’tiste is ready!” 
Jimmy looked up at him, and there 
came a sudden choking into his throat 
which stopped speech. The strain of 
the day, the fight of the morning, the 
rocking, plunging -ride—all had had 
their effect. For just a second, Ba’tiste 
Renaude stared down at him, then his 
great hands went out, and, seizing 
Jimmy by the arms, he shook him as he 
would a child. ; 
“Ho—Jimmy!’ and the voice was 
steady and strong. “You act like this 
before M’sieu Anderson? We’ve just 
started, Jimmy. Now—now we fight— 
eh?” 
“They’ve—they’ve the 


got girl!” 


Jimmy’s words left his lips in agonized 
slowness. “They’ve got Alice.” 

“Then,” came grimly, “we fight 
harder. That’s all.” He _ pointed. 
“Soon the yacht be where we want him. 
But not now—not now. Ol’ Ba’tiste— 
he knows. Come!” and he motioned to 
the men before him. “Bimeby they 
catch us in the light from the station if 
we stand here. Come!” 

A moment later and the forms of the 
pursuers crouched in the shadow of the 
cannery as the gray-white yacht slid 
down the Columbia, its every light out, 
its exhaust choked down almost to ab- 
solute silence. There was no need for 
explanation. Kelland had run the po- 
lice machine to its limit, then sneaked 
through town and swam to the yacht. 
That was a certainty. And now, with 
the money gained from the sale of se- 
curity after security, stolen from the 
deposit box of Allison, Kelland and his 
crew were sailing silently down the 
Columbia toward the open sea and 
freedom. 

Five minutes more the two chiefs, 
the mayor, the detective, and Jimmy 
crouched there, while Ba’tiste peered 
around the corner of the building. An- 
other dragging moment—then they 
glided forth. 

Shapeless hulks against the black 
background of the night, they hurried 
onward. A storm ladder. They slipped 
down, and there came the murmur of 
voices. Ba’tiste Renaude bent forward. 

“No lights—no noise!’ he ordered, 
in a staccato whisper. “Healy! Start. 
You know what to do—what Ba’tiste 
tell you—yes ?” 

SN-OS5 Sits. 

“Then go!” 

The sound of a cranking engine, a 
inetallic whir. A motor boat had 
started forth into the current of the 
Columbia. Batiste watched it. 

“Good—yes, good!” he said at last, 
and gripped Jimmy’s arm until he 
winced. “See—the tide is out. No 
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phosphorescence. 
Magnus?” 

“Here, sir!” 

“Grenlen !” 

“Ready, sir!” 

“Marcus!” 

“Waiting!” 

“Jorgenson !” 

“All here!” 

“See?” The great French Canadian 
turned to Jimmy McElvain and the 
mayor, 

“Ba’tiste has not been loafing. Gren- 
len, Jimmy and I go in your boat. 
M’sieu Anderson and the po-lise gen- 
tlemen, they shall go with Marcus and 
Jorgenson. Un’stan’?” 

“Perfectly.” One by one they slipped 
forward to their places. Ba’tiste Re- 
naude glanced hurriedly down the river. 

“Time Healy for the half mile. Then 
we follow!” 

A wait—it seemed years to Jimmy 
McElvain. Then suddenly an order, 
suddenly a movement of the men in 
the four motor boats—a gliding and 
the pur of the engines. In the prow 
of the foremost motor boat sat Bap- 
tiste Renaude and Jimmy McElvain, 
ready for the beginning of the fight that 
might bring death, both to those of the 
pursued and the pursuer. 

Into opaque nothing for ten minutes 
the boat shot, the engines muffled; not 
a sound, save now and then the scraping 
of a foot, the shifting of a body, as one 
of Baptiste’s men readjusted himself in 
his seat. A growl from the great man 
in the prow and silence again. The 
boats swung in the arc of a circle. Ba’- 
tiste shaded his eyes. 

“She ought to be off there to the 
left,” Baptiste said at length. “Ears 
are better than eyes on a night like this 
—yes? We should hear her—making 
for the bar.” He turned and gave a 
quick order. The launch shot forward 
to quicker speed, and dimly Jimmy 
could see that the others followed. 
With scarcely a sound, they went for- 


We get along good! 


ward, almost leaping from swell to 
swell. Ba’tiste bowed his head and 
listened. “She'll be going slow”—he 
seemed to be talking to himself—“it’s 
dangerous—the Columbia bar at night.” 

After that, there was nothing but 
wind and spray and the sound of 
swirling water. There came a whisper 
from the bow. 

“Dead ahead—dead ahead!” Sud- 
denly he became a great, seething mass 
of nervousness. “Healy—we’ve got to 
wait for Healy. He's circled ahead. 
He’ll be coming upstream ý 

“Upstream?” Jimmy McElvain was 
twirling the chambers of his revolver. 
“I don’t——” 


“Wait!” Ba’'tistes voice was im- 
pelling. “Wait—Ba’tiste Renaude 
knows how to fight! Hell be coming 
upstream ” He turned again, gave 


an order, and the boats, following the ` 
lead of their commander, seemed to 
creep through the water. “We can go 
slow here—we cut across and watch her 
at the bend, when Healy gives the 
signal !” 

The launches swerved to the right, 
then settled again into their straight 
path, boring through the wall of ink be- 
fore them. To Jimmy McElvain, the 
blackness before them bore no relief, 
never the sight of the night-grayed, 
sleek yacht, never a sight of anything 
except the bulging water at the bow— 
then blackness beyond. But not for 
Ba’tiste; crouched in the prow, his eyes 
peering ahead, his sight shot through 
the darkness, his senses seemed to be 
able to penetrate even to the sea beyond, 
to understand, to know. Five minutes; 
ten. A sharp order from Ba’tiste. The 
launches slowed, lost headway, and 
were motionless save for the roll com- 
ing in from the sea. Jimmy peered 
ahead and caught the faint outline of ` 
trees against the sky. 

“Were in the cove,” he said shortly. 

“Were in the cove,’ came the re- 
peated answer of Ba’tiste. “We shall 
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stay—until the signal. We wait—for 
Healy.” 

Suddenly Jimmy straightened. 
Faintly there had come to him the 


churning of the yacht’s engines. Slowly 


—they grew nearer. Nearer—and 
then! 
“Boat ahoy! Boat ahoy! Keep out 


of the channel!” 

It was a floating voice from the river. 
Ba’tiste swung in his seat. 

“Speed!” he ordered. Four men 
leaped to their engines. Four cranks 
spun—there came the first exhausts, 
then quiet, as the boats slid out of their 
hiding place and into the current. Again 
there came a call from ahead: 

“Fishing boat! Stalled! Come on, 
there’s room!” 

Jimmy straightened. It was the voice 
of Healy. Again: 

“Sheer off—sheer off—or we'll run 
you down! Sheer off!” 

“Can’t—come on and try it! Reverse 
—re = : 

A spitting tongue of fire. The crack 
of a revolver from ahead, and Baptiste 
Renaude leaned forward like a leopard 
about to leap. 

“Get ’em to the front, Healy,” he 
muttered. “Get ’em to the front!” 

And it was then that Jimmy McEl- 
vain understood. Then it was that he 
saw the cunning of Ba’tiste, then it was 
that he realized the meaning of that first 
boat to put out, the wait in the cove, 
the signal for the channel. 

There came a shout from the yacht. 
Vaguely Jimmy heard other shouts an- 
swer. There came the streaking of 
another shot—another and Batiste 
Renaude whirled in his seat. 

“Get ready!” he ordered. 

The command passed from one boat 
to another, hovering close in the shad- 
ows. Came the clirring of an engine 
from downstream, the full exhaust 
open. Jimmy McElvain knew that 
Healy and his men were playing their 
game. Again and again and again 


there came the shots. Batiste leaned 

forward—then waved a hand. 
“All. speed ahead!” he 

tersely. “We'll board her!” 


ordered 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The stern of the yacht was perhaps 
a hundred feet ahead of the motor 
boats, and another hundred feet to their 
left. Swiftly Jimmy McElvain felt the 
launch swing beneath him and veer 
straight toward its object. A swift 
glance and he saw that the others were 
following. From ahead there came a 
ceaseless rattle of shots. A piercing 
light shot forth and sent its rays far 
down the river, as it sought to follow 
the course of the dodging motor boat of 
Healy and his fighting comrades. Kel- 
land was aroused now. Caution was 
gone, and he had brought forth the 


searchlight. Ba’tiste chuckled. 
“All the better!” he growled. “It'll 
make the darkness behind all the 


blacker. More speed!’ . 

There came a little murmur of voices 
from the launch behind Jimmy. 
Crouched down—the men were waiting, 
waiting for the deeper shadow of the 
yacht and the command to board. 
Jimmy brought forth his revolver and 
palmed it, then leaned forward in his 
seat, awaiting the first chance to board. 
Revenge was close now. 

“I want Kelland!” he said shortly, 
and Ba’tiste leaned close. 

“Ho!” and his voice almost hissed. 
“You shall have him!” 

From ahead there came the sound of 
shouts and cries aboard the yacht. 
Jagged red splotches shot forth as the 
revolvers cracked—only to be answered 
from the launch of Healy, as it shot 
here and there before them. Ba’tiste 
stared hard ahead. 

“They may have left a guard at the 
stern,” he said shortly. “Be careful!” 

Jimmy heard the rasp of steel on 
steel. He rose, was half hurled from 
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his feet as the lauñch was stayed, then 
scrambled. high for the rail of the 
steamer he saw above him. 

Upward he leaped and grasped the 
latticed bulwark of the yacht. From 
close behind him there came the voice 
of Ba’tiste Renaude, bawling now, roar- 
ing. There was no need for further 
caution. A quick swing—hands grasped 
at him, then Jimmy’s revolver snapped 
and flashed. A man fell. Jimmy was 
over the rail and crouching for shelter. 

A second more, and, tumbling after 
him, there came the forms of Ba’tiste, 
the mayor, the chiefs; of Grenlen, of 
Marcus, of Jorgenson, and Magnus, and 
their men. Scurrying here and there, 
they sought the shelter of the lifeboats 
and the shadows, as they peered ahead. 
In the forepart of the boat there showed 
the forms of men as they turned and 
spread out, suddenly aware of the at- 
tack from the stern. A gun flashed in 
the hands of Ba’tiste Renaude. 

“Cover—everybody!” he 
“And shoot to kill!” 

Jimmy obeyed with the rest. There 
came a tumult of hurried footsteps and 
interwoven cries forward, punctuated 
by the explosive periods of jagged red 
splashes as the guns spat forth their 
lead. 

Ten minutes. It had seemed like an 
hour to Jimmy McElvain, aiming into 
the darkness at the shadowy figures 
ahead of him, listening to the whine of 
the bullets as they passed above and 
beside him. Then suddenly he straight- 
ened. There had come a voice from the 
fore, a voice he recognized: 

“Get that woman! Put her in front 
of us 5 

Jimmy leaped forward. But his ac- 
tion was no quicker than that of Ba’- 
tiste Renaude. With the words, he 
sprawled into the open, turning to shout 
his orders over his shoulder as he ran: 

“Charge them, men—charge them!” 

With a great spring, Jimmy McEl- 
vain was beside Renaude and running 


shouted, 
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forward. There came a low-voiced 
order, above the shouts and the curses 
from behind and before. Jimmy leaned 
close. 

“Let the men rush the gang,” came 
the sharp, commanding voice of Re- 
naude—‘“we'll turn to the cabins!” 

A great crash as men came together, 
their revolvers clubbed. From below, 
there came a shout—hoarse, encourag- 
ing. It was Healy and his men, speed- 
ing to the attack. Jimmy swung high 
his revolver and sent it crashing down- 
ward. A form which had blocked him 
swayed aside. He attempted to veer, 
failed, then was caught in the plunging 
mass of struggling men. Wildly he 
fought, his revolver swinging like a 
flail, as he sought to follow Ba’tiste. 

There came a cry from behind them; 
the struggle had been too great. The 
defenders of the yacht were giving way 
before the attack of Renaude’s men. 
Swiftly Jimmy turned for just one look, 
then sprang forward, to follow the lead 
of Ba’tiste. 

A door. The lunge of a tremendous 
form as Ba’tiste Renaude smashed his 
body against it and it yielded. Down 
the long passageway they ran, feeling 
here and there, groping in the darkness. 
From the rear, a gun flash stabbed the 
darkness. Against the slight relief of 
the doorway showed a mass of forms 
as they struggled and fought and 
weaved in the small opening. Ba’tiste 
Renaude turned and saw. He growled. 

“Quick!” came his voice. “They’re 
coming to the cabins! It’s fast work 
now!” 

A doorknob. The hand of Jimmy 
closed upon it and turned, but there 
came no click of the lock. A quick 
order. Ba’tiste turned. Again his great 
hulk doubled and lurched. A splinter- 
ing crash, a chorus of cries from the 
end of the passageway, and a great 
stream of light shot out to throw the 
defenders of the yacht in relief. Again 
the revolvers cracked. Then compara- 
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tive silence again as the two masses 
came together, once more fighting with 
knives and revolver butts and hands and 
teeth. Ba’tiste swung wide the door, 
then leaped aside. 

“She’s inside, somewhere!” came his 
roaring voice. “Get her to the boats! 
Ba’tiste goes back to fight!” 

A swift turn and he had shot back 
through the passageway. Jimmy leaped 
forward, sprang through the door, and 
rushed for the second door before him. 
A turn of the knob and it swung open, 
the cracking of a shot and Jimmy 
crouched. Again, and Jimmy felt the 
red-hot pain of a bullet as it seared its 
way through the flesh of his neck. A 
sudden leap, the hurtling of a chair, and 
the man before him sprawled, his re- 
volver popping again as he went down. 
Jimmy looked half wildly toward the 
accidental source of relief. Then, as an 
instinctive wave of self-preservation 
swept over him, he turned and fired, 
just as the man on the floor raised his 
revolver for the fourth shot. Then 
he lay still. 

Jimmy whirled. From the passage- 
way, the sound of fighting had come 
closer. Another moment 

A door showed before him. Jimmy 
rushed toward it and shook it roughly. 
It did not yield. Quickly Jimmy placed 
his revolver against the lock and fired 
twice—then he drove the door outward 
and rushed into a passageway that led 
aft, toward the stern of the ship. The 
fighting had grown closer. Incandescent 
lights burned brightly now, and on 
either hand there showed rows of state- 
room doors, all closed, each bearing its 
enameled number. Jimmy beat wildly 
against them as he hurried along the 
line. 

“Alice!” he shouted. “Alice! Alice!” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A cry from within and Jimmy’s heart 
Jeaped. He whirled at a shout, then his 


eyes gleamed at the sight of Jorgenson 
and Grenlen, following to his aid. 
Jimmy nodded them to him, and his 
teeth gritted. 

“Help me break this door!” he 
shouted to Grenlen, and together they 
backed the width of the hall. A warn- 
ing shout from Jorgenson: 

“Quick! They’re coming!” 

He swung his revolver into position 
and flattened himself against the wall, 
as shots sounded from the other end of 
the passageway. A spring, as Grenlen 
and Jimmy together sent their weight 
against the door. It crashed back with 
a suddenness that sent them rolling to 
the floor. They scrambled to their feet, 
to encounter Jorgenson, reeling, his re- 
volver hanging limp in his hand. 

“They got me—they——” 

He fell and lay still. Jimmy took the 
revolver from his unresisting hand and 
ran forward to where Alice cowered in 
a corner of the room. Vaguely he heard 
Grenlen cursing musically, as he began 
piling the slight furniture of the cabin 
against the door he had slammed back 
into place. But Jimmy was not think- 
ing of danger then—his whole being 


„ was intent upon the figure of the girl 


who had hurried forward to meet him. 
Unconsciously he stretched forth his 
arms. 

“Keep brave, kiddie!” he murmured. 
She looked up at him, white-lipped and 
trembling, and tried to smile. Then she 
turned suddenly. 

“This way,’ she almost whispered, 
and pulled Jimmy to the side of the 
cabin opposite to that which he had 
entered. “This door leads on deck—I’m 
sure it does. Quick!” She. wavered, 
and Jimmy half supported her on his 
arm as he shot the lock away and found 
himself on deck, on the starboard side 
of the ship, away from the point where 
the sound of fighting still was to be 
heard. Swiftly he pushed Alice before 
him toward the stern of the vessel, 
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Grenlen staying close to them as they 
ran. A figure showed suddenly before 
them. Jimmy convulsively raised his 
revolver—then lowered it. His eyes 
blazed happily. 

“Mayor!” he called softly. 

The cry of a girl’s voice echoed— 
then changed to a sob as Alice rushed 
to her father’s arms. Jimmy was be- 
side them in a second, 

“The launches are there by the lad- 
der!” he ordered tersely. “Taylor’s on 
guard. Quick! I’m going back!” 

Jimmy watched for just an instant 
and loaded his revolver. Then he 
swung and ran to the doorway, Grenlen 
beside him. Came shots from the fore, 
and the roaring voice of Ba’tiste Re- 
naude. 

“Coming, Ba’tiste!” yelled Jimmy. 

He rounded the end of the cabin to- 
ward the “fantail.” A shadowy figure 
rose. Jimmy lunged at it and once 
more shouted as he hurtled forward: 

“Coming, Ba’tiste!”’ 

“Coming, eh?” shot the question of 
the man before him. “Then come on!” 

With the words, men seemed to rise 
from everywhere. Jimmy dived for- 
ward, and, his revolver clubbed, beat 
and crashed at the figures about him. 

“Ba’tiste!” he shouted. “Ba’tiste— 
Ba’tiste !” 

A curse—and Jimmy knew the voice 
was that of Kelland. 

“Get him there—it’s the man I want 
—get him!” 

Jimmy swung in the direction of the 
voice and fought on savagely. Blow 
after blow struck him, dazed him—there 
were fingers about his throat. The 
sharp pain of the blows grew hazy and 
far away. Then suddenly the grip on 
his thtoat was lost and the air came 
rushing into his deadening lungs. 
Jimmy reeled forward. A great hand 
seized him and threw him back. There 
came shouts—others were rushing to 
aid them now, and the booming voice 


of Ba’tiste roared as it had never roared 
before: 

“Now—men! It is the last! The 
searchlight! Let Ba’tiste see what he 
do!” 

A seething moment, and, in the glare 
of the searchlight, the tumbling, strug- 
gling mass of the after deck stood out 
in razor-sharp relief. 

A blow and Jimmy saw no more for 
an instant. He sank to the deck, then 
rose, to find that the mass of struggling 
beings had closed about Ba’tiste, while 
still another was fighting against the 
men who had run to aid him. In the 
searchlight, Jimmy saw that the deck 
of the yacht was littered with the crum- 
pled forms of men. Jimmy staggered 
upward, toward the rail, then faltered 
again. 

As through a haze, he saw Ba’tiste 
throw off the men who sought his death. 
Then, as they closed about him once 
more, Jimmy heard him yell—that aw- 
ful, blood-crazed slogan that men sing 
when civilization is forgotten and they 
live again in the time when all upon the 
earth were beasts. 

Then he was clear again, standing 
within a circle of those who feared to 
come within his reach. Jimmy felt 
something cold beneath his hands, and 
his fingers closed upon a revolver. He 
raised it wearily—then suddenly his 
arm became tense, his eyes staring, and 
the revolver shot into its place of aim. 
Straight before him there had shown 
the form of Jeffray Kelland, as he 
sighted a revolver straight at the head 
of Ba’tiste Renaude and snarled. Jim- 
my’s finger went taut. There came a 
flash of fire, the glimpse of a weaving 
figure as it swung and settled lumpily 
to deck—and Jimmy closed his eyes. 
Strange noises chased themselves 
through his head. Once again he heard 
the wild, inarticulate battle cry of Ba’- 
tiste Renaude, triumphant now, joyful. 
He tried to answer it, but the words. 
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would not come. He sought to rise 
and failed. Then the world became 
still. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


It was the throbbing of the yacht’s 
engines that brought Jimmy to wakeful- 
ness, to find that he was very com- 
fortable and secure in a cabin berth, his 
head and neck and arms bandaged, 
while against the light stood Ba’tiste 
Renaude, clumsily attempting to band- 
age a wound on his own forearm. 
Jimmy raised himself in his berth. 

“It’s over ” he said hazily. 
French Canadian turned. 

“Ho, Jimmy!” he boomed happily. 
“Tie the knot for Ol’ Ba’tiste, like the 
good boy. We go home now.” 

“Home?” Jimmy asked the question 
vaguely, then suddenly his voice became 
anxious. “No, Alice—Alice and her 
father and the others—they’re out on 
the river—they’re x 

Ba’tiste grinned and jerked a hand 
over his shoulder. 

“All on board,” he answered. ‘“‘Ba’- 
tiste, he pick ’em up after the fight. A 
good fight, eh, Jimmy, boy? ~Ho! A 
good fight for Ba’tiste! A good fight! 
Jimmy,” and he came close, “tie the 
knot for OP Ba’tiste. Ba’tiste’s fingers 
are big and heavy and tired.” 

Jimmy smiled up at him happily. 

“Good Old Batiste,” he answered 
whole-heartedly, as he reached slowly 
for the ends of the bandage. His arms 
were slow and hampered by their wrap- 
pings. “Good Old Ba’tiste!” The 
French Canadian smiled. 

“Ba’tiste, he show you he can fight— 
eh? But, Jimmy—he do the trick— 
yes? They see their captain fall, they 
lose heart. Now we got ’em all cooped 
up downstairs—those that are not dead. 
Many the sore head and the bump and 
the bullet hole my men have. But they 
do not care. They get well. They 
catch the bad boys again—and talk of 
when they fight with Ba’tiste.” 


The 


“Jorgenson?” Jimmy asked the ques- 
tion quickly. “He was inthe cabin on 
the stern side, where we found Alice. 
He was shot——” 

“He live,” said Ba’tiste quietly. “Be 
sick long time, but he live. But M’sieu 
Kelland,” and there came a glint into 
the grizzled fighter’s eyes, “you do good 
job, Jimmy. Bang! Like that! 
Through the heart!” 

There came a bit of a shudder 
through the frame of Jimmy McElvain. 
Then suddenly he started to rise from 
his berth. 

“Where you going?” 
alert. 

“I want to see about Alice—and her 
father, and ss 

“Alice asleep.” Ba’tiste tightened the 
knot on the bandage with his teeth. 
“Jimmy McElvain, he’s going back to 
sleep, too. Lie down!” 

Jimmy obeyed, like a child before its 
parent. For a long time he was silent. 
Then, half dreamily, just before the 
drowsiness had conquered him entirely, 
he turned. 

“Ba’tiste,” he murmured, “when we 
get home, I want to have a talk with 
you—something about business.” 


Ba’tiste was 


It was three weeks later that Felix 
Anderson, mayor of Portland, sat in 
the library of his home, reading the 
Sunday paper, which contained, among 
other items, the satisfying news that 
Mr. Allison and his daughter were well 
on the way to recovery. There came 
voices from the hall, and he turned 
slightly in his chair. He smiled, in- 
wardly chided himself for eavesdrop- 
ping, then leaned forward that he might 
listen the better. : 

“TII be going back to-morrow,” came 
one of the voices, and the tone was one 
that Mayor Anderson had come to 
know very well. 

“To-morrow?” The words of Alice 
Anderson carried a slight bit of disap- 
pointment with them. 
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“To-morrow,” came the answer. 
“And maybe, after Pve been up there 
a while, I’ll get the courage to—to tell 
you something.” 

“To tell me something? 


39 


I don’t see 


“Well —and the mayor winked at 
himself in the glass of the bookcase at 
the halting voice—“you see—that is— 
when I first came to Portland before I 
went up to Astoria, I—I—went in and 
told your father about it, and—then I 
went up there and did the best I could, 
and—well, Ba’tiste and I have*gone in 
partners with each other now, and we 
own the cannery—he. needed some 
money, you know, and I had it, and— 
and É: 

“But what’s that got to do with your 
going back: z 

“And—and”—the voice was halting 
more than ever now—“maybe if you’d 
ask your father what I told him ‘that 
day, itd make things a bit easier for 
me and A 

“Jimmy, boy,” came a soft voice, 
“daddy told me all about that the night 
after it happened.” 

“Told you? Then you—you——” 


“And maybe there’s a chance for me? 
Alice, will you—you know—I’ll do the 
very best I can, and T’ll—I’ll—gosh— 
Pil work my head off for you, kiddie— 
Tiss 

The mayor rumpled his paper very 
loudly. Then he turned, winked at him- 


„self in the glass of the bookcase again, 


and roared forth a mock-angered ques- 
tion. - 

“Alice,” he called, “what was that 
sound I just heard from the hall? An- 
swer me!” 

There came a little laugh—then the 
sound again. Two persons appeared in 
the doorway, and in spite of the mayor’s 
frown, Jimmy McElvain still kept his 
arms around the girl by his side. 
The big blue eyes of Alice Anderson - 
twinkled. 

“Why, daddy,” she answered, “it 
wasn’t anything. Jimmy just kissed me, 
that was all. Jimmy!” she commanded, 
as she turned and pursed her lips. 
“Daddy is very much annoyed. Let’s 
annoy him some more!” 

“Sure,” said Jimmy McElvain, and 
there was a wonderfully happy some- 
thing in his voice, “‘let’s annoy the life 


“Yes, Jimmy.” out of him. I’m willing!” ~ 
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in this country. 


written the story of scores of the best of them. 
who know will agree that rowing is the hardest, most punishing game of 
I know it’s harder than being knocked out with the fists, for, as 


them all. 
| the poet says, 1 ha’e tried baith . . 


In the note which accompanied this story, Inglis, who is a newspaper | 
aes | 5 


man as well as a writer of fiction, had this interesting footnote: «s 
is based on one of the most thrilling and surprising boat races ever rowed 
I know about it, for I have rowed in eleven races and 


i think that most men 


VERYBODY knows that Bob Al- 
F lison won our race this year by 
picking us tp on his back and 
lifting us over the line. Just like 
that; nothing to it at all but a combi- 
nation of brains and sand and judg- 
ment of pace and the smoothest blade 
work any one ever saw on the river. 
Of course the crew helped in a way, 
but it was his race; he was the engine 
that speeded up our machine that day. 
You might say he was the load of pow- 
der that shot our shell over the whole 
four miles. That’s what he was—I 
backed him up at seven; so I guess I 
know all right. 

Which is why I’ve got to put it all 
down on paper for you fellows to 
read, ’way off in 1919 or somewhere, 
when you may think you’re not in the 
hunt on form, but you’re going to try 
to hold ’em down to the last flag and 
then jump ’em in the stretch. Not a 
`- bad way to win, either. 

I only laughed when Uncle Josh told 
me I must write the story of the race; 
for I knew the right man to do it 
was Ned Swayne, our class historian. 
There’s a fellow who knows how to 


libre, 
prose poems, any blamed thing literary 


write—orations, sonnets, vers 
that you like. Give it a name, and 
Ned’ll turn it out for you. All first- 
class stuff, too; highbrow, yet full of 
pep. 

But Uncle Josh laughed last. 

“You take your little old pen in hand, 
son, and write it,” he said. “I’m not 
looking for literature. I want a punch 
to keep up my sleeve. Some evening 
when she’s been rolling like a porpoise, 
and there’s no life in the boat, and 
everybody’s reaching short, and it looks 
as if our name is M-U-double-D— 
while at the same time the enemy’s 
breaking all the scouts’ watches with 
fast trials—I'll use it. I'll just sit in 
among the grouches on the porch after 
supper and get some fellow to spiel it 
off to them. Believe me, son, if you 
write only half you know about that 
race, it'll be prophylactic, therapeutic” 
—Uncle Josh is a big doctor—“and the 
gol-dingedest tonic that was ever shot 
into a crew down on its luck.” 


Listen, fellows. A perfect stroke is 
born, not made—just like the poet. But 
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he’s a hundred per cent better than the 
poet; for after’the wise men see that 
he’s a born stroke they take him in 
hand and coach him and bring out every 
good point he has; so that by the time 
he graduates he has the poet faded and 
gasping for air. You see, he’s been 
both born and made, Q. E. D. 

That’s the way it was with Bob. He 
was born to run a crew. Time? He’s 
the boy who invented the art of keep- 
ing time in a boat. Honestly, I’ve seen 
him steal up from thirty-four to forty 
so easily that half the men never 
guessed the stroke had gone up more 
than a couple of points. Of course, 
heart is the biggest thing in a boat—or 
anywhere else, I guess—but Bob had 
heart, as you all know, and I’m speak- 
ing only of technique now. 

And he was so darn modest about 
it. He never told any one of the races 
he had won-at prep school. Not a 
peep. When he first came in with the 
freshman squad for gym work, I had 
a sort of idea that he was taking up 
rowing for his health; he was so tall 
and lank and so solemn while he went 
through the early work with the crowd, 
hauling on the chest weights and doing 
kick-ups and sit-ups on the big mat to 
toughen the abdominals. 

But, oh, me, when he got on the 
rowing machine! There was a born 
o.r; chest out, head up, eyes dead 
ahead, back flat as a board, shoulders 
square, and holding his slide like an 
angel child. And how those hands 
shot away from his body at the finish 
—just as if they’d hit hot iron! The 
varsity captain was running out to join 
his squad at the door, but he saw him 
and stopped as if he’d been hit. 

“Where did you learn to row, fresh- 
man?” he asked. 

“T’ve been—er—paddling with my 
father in a pair every summer,” Bob 
answered respectfully. That meant 
something, I knew; for his father was 
one of the ’86 varsity. Remember 


them? Best form ever seen on the 
river. No one knew just how good 
they were, for no crew could ever keep 
near enough to make them extend 
themselves. 

This phenom was a pretty hard blow 
to yours truly, for I had trained like 
the dickens in one of our best rowing 
prep schools since I was knee high, and 
I was practically certain of a seat in 
the freshman boat. Oh, I may as well 
spill it all out. I was ready to make a 
small bet—secret bet, only with myself, 
you know—that Id stroke the fresh- 
man crew until I saw Robert Mac- 
Grane Allison settle down at his oar. I 
may as well admit it, my heart was 
set on that stroke job. But when I 
had finished a long, lingering look at 
Bob’s style, I took my heart right away 
from there and set it back in its own 
place. Seems as if it were only yes- 
terday when I think of it, though it 
was ’way back two years ago last fall. 

Yes; he got the stroke job all right. 
He had it cold, I thought, long before 
the ice moved out of the harbor. I 
guessed it because Old John was always 
so careful to keep him at two or four 
on the machines or in the tank prac- 
tice. He’s a deep fox, good Old John 
—in his own mind—and when he tries 
to hide anything a baby could see it. 
So I wasn’t surprised, the first day we 
manned the barge, when the old man 
looked at Bob, pointed at the sweep 
with a thick black eight painted on its 
flat back just above the leather button, 
and said: “Take that one.” Excuse 
me, fellows, for groaning one more 
groan. 

It might have been worse. Old John 
put me in at seven—and there I’ve sat 
behind Bob nearly every time he’s han- 
dled an oar in a race since. Honestly, 
Til bet you I know the back of his head 
and neck and the little round button 
under the. collar better than his own 
mother. Also that funny trick he had 
of laying his ears back whenever he 


Oy 
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was hitting it up for all he was worth. 
That wasn’t quite it, either, but some- 
how the snap and sting he put into his 
swing on the oar in a spurt seemed to 
set him up all along the line, so that 
his ears would tighten in a little toward 
his head. Just the least little move- 
ment, of course, but when you row be- 
hind a fellow you certainly do watch 
him. 

Freshman race that year was a joke; 
yes, a poor joke. Everybody knew we 
had those poor Hayvard freshies all 
signed, sealed, and delivered, even if 
they did average six pounds to a man 
more than our crew. They got off at 
forty to our thirty-six, but we had 
open water on ’em in less than a dozen 
strokes, and paddled away to the finish 
without bothering any more about 
them. Bob did it; that’s all. 

It might have been like that in the 
varsity race the next year if one of 
the waiters at our training table hadn’t 
developed as a typhoid carrier. Of 
course, Bob had to get it. Wed have 
been better off if we’d lost any other 
three men. . But that’s the way it al- 
ways goes, as the poet says about raising 
a dear gazelle; just as soon as the 
blamed thing begins to show a fine turn 
of speed, or something like that, pop 
goes the whole darn shooting match. 

Be that as it may, I know that we 
all missed Bob more than we ever 
missed anything in the world. A good 
stroke is far above riches, as’ Solomon 
would say, and a marvel like Bob is 
worth a dozen merely good strokes. 
And while Johnny Brewer did the best 
he could, he couldn’t get the pep inte 
the crew somehow. Don’t let’s think 
of it—our boat four lengths to the bad 
at the finish, and Bob Allison away off 
at Atlantic City convalescing from ty- 
phoid. Have I said enough? I have. 

That wasn’t the worst of it. When 
we came around for fall practice Bob 
sat in one of the substitute boats and 
rowed at two. That’s what I said— 


two! It seems that the typhoid fever 
had left his heart weak, and a great 
specialist decided that “the strain of 
rowing stroke in a race would be at- 
tended, certainly by serious, possibly by 
fatal, consequences.” Those were the 
very words—why doesn’t a heart spe- 
cialist have a heart, anyhow ?—and Bob 
used to say them off like a curse every 
time the coaches would gather round 
and beg him to come back to his right 
place in the varsity boat. I guess it 
hurt a lot to stay out; but, you see, he 
believed the specialist couldn’t be 
wrong; and after all a fellow has to do 
a lot of things after he leaves college— 
earn a living and raise a family and all 
that sort of thing. He wants to live. 

By the time the crews were boated 
last spring we were in an awful pickle. 
I’ve seen slumps come and go, but this 
slump came and never went. You see, 
Uncle Josh was head coach two years 
ago, when our varsity were just nipped 
out in the last quarter by the length of 
an oar; then they gave the crew to Jim 
Roslyn last year, and we lost again and 
lost worse. That let him out and 
brought in Old John—so there we 
floundered along, trying to combine 
three styles of rowing in one boat. 

And I don’t have to tell you fellows 
what that means. You know. As long 
as you keep the pace down the three 
sorts of fellows swing along together, 
a peaceful machine. The rhythm is per- 
fect. But put ’em in a time trial or a 
race, and then—splash! Thats all. 
Every one, when he’s hard pushed, goes 
back to his original style. Lord, how 
she rolls! Now the port side is down; 
now the starboard sweeps are dragging 
and spattering. We worried so much 
that we were under weight before we'd 
been a week on the water. 

And that’s the reason, if you never 
knew it before, why Parker Weems sent 
a cablegram and got the Englishman to 
come over and try to pull us out of the 
hole. The Squire made us work our 
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little heads off; but he certainly did his 
darnedest, and angels could do no more. 


But think, our own freshmen had us a ` 


length in a two-mile scrap, sometimes 
worse than that. Even the Englishman 
couldn’t or hadn’t smoothed out the dif- 
ferences in styles in the boat. 


We settled down at Quayle’s Ferry, 
up the river, with the race two weeks 
away, as merry and carefree as an un- 
dertaker’s staff at a first-class funeral. 
Just about. There was power in the 
boat—power to burn—but whenever 
we'd. drive her, something seemed to 
settle down on us like a cloud, and 
she’d wabble and slow down. On the 
second evening they were going to give 
us a brush with the second varsity, and 
the Squire remarked: “By the way, 
Allison, we'll try you at stroke in your 
boat.” 

“Pm sorry,” said Bob, “but I can’t 
go above an easy thirty-four. Doctor’s 
orders.” 

“Very well,’ the Englishman an- 
swered. “Well chance it this once.” 

Yes; that was the night. It’s all 
ancient history now, so I don’t need to 
tell you fellows about it; but it got us 
into a peck of trouble. An old rowing 
man on a New York paper, piking 
around in his launch, happened to see 
the whole thing, and he telegraphed in 
pretty nearly a column about the sec- 
ond crew beating the varsity by open 
water in a mile brush—and never hit- 
ting higher than thirty-four, while we 
were pulling our hearts out at thirty- 
eight, and, yes, even a forty clip in the 
last quarter. 

How did it happen? Oh, just Bob. 
Every fellow rowing back of him knew 
that he was the nicest, smoothest pace- 
maker that ever happened, no sudden 
jumps, but a pleasant glide up in the 
time that never caused a hitch any- 
where. And they had confidence in 
him. That counts for more than any- 
thing else. Ask any man who has the 


privilege of looking over the log book, 
and he’ll tell you that a crew will de- 
velop higher speed carrying a heavy 
coach steering than they show with a 
one-hundred-pound coxswain who is 
only a coxswain. It’s like that with a 
stroke, only more so. 

The newspaper article was copied all 
over the country, and Bob’s father 
wired him to stop rowing. Bob stopped. 
Then the whole blessed Allison family 
piled into their big, black yacht, and 
first thing we knew they dropped anchor 
above the drawbridge a week ahead of 
time. They asked us out for a cruise 
on the Sound on Deadly Sunday—so 
called, my brethren, because it’s the last 
holiday before the race, and you can’t 
do anything but go to church and frizzle 
about the race next Saturday and 
whether our boat will be quite there— 
you know the feeling. 

We were jogging nicely down the 
Sound when Mrs. Allison called me 
over and paid me a high compliment—I 
don’t think; asked me to help her per- 
suade Bob never to touch an oar again. 
Did I help her? I just shot over one 
of those oh-you-have-broken-my-heart 
looks and beat it back to the quarter- 
deck and told Uncle Josh. He had been 
working on Bob’s father, reminding him 
of the day they licked a champion row- 
ing club eight with only seven men 
after Phil Alden broke his oar and 
jumped into the harbor. So when I 
broke in with my news Mr. Allison 
growled, “This is serious,” threw away 
his cigar, and went to fetch up Bob and 
his mother. Uncle Josh ordered me 
to stay and help. 

It was some session, believe me. I 
was so hot that I couldn’t see straight 
—to think that we were losing the best 
man I ever saw in a boat just for a 
crazy gink of a heart specialist. That’s 
about all I could say, and I kept saying 
it over and over. 

Mrs. Allison had only one argument 
that I can recall. Rowing, she said, is 
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such a rude, gladiatorial, man-killing 
pastime; it not only impairs the health, 
but has a tendency to lower one’s ideals 
and cheapen one’s regard for the sanc- 
tity of life. Why shouldn’t dear, dear 
Bob excel in those splendid, manly 
games, tennis or golf? The very nicest 
people were so interested in them now. 

At that I passed away. Simply 
counted numbers as hard as I could 
to keep from saying what I felt. Bob 
turned ghastly white. Sometimes the 
best of mothers can hit us a nastier 
blow than our worst enemy. 

Uncle Josh fixed it. He’s not only 
a good: doctor, but one of our greatest 
little diplomats. He told Mrs. Allison 
that perhaps the strain of having to stay 
ashore while his best friends were en- 
joying the pleasure of boat racing might 
do Bob’s heart more harm than the mere 
exercise of rowing. She surrendered. 

Before we climbed into our launch 
to go back to quarters I heard Uncle 
Josh say something to Mr. Allison about 
trying to get Bob at stroke of the varsity 
boat. Mr. Allison whispered ‘“Sh-sh- 
sh!” and pointed aft toward where his 
wife was standing, but I could tell by 
the way his eyes danced and he clutched 
Uncle Josh’s arm that he was as tickled 
as I was at the idea. 

We tried two miles against the second 
crew next evening with Bob at stroke 
in the varsity boat. It was too ridicu- 
lous. We had them a length at the 
mile ; two lengths at the mile and a half, 
and when Bob, under orders, hit it up 
to thirty-six in the last quarter we 
strolled home five lengths to the good. 
Thank goodness, none of the scouts saw 
it; for we did the stunt at dusk, away 
up the river, and Bob had been kept 
at two among the subs till we got up 
to the starting mark and then trans- 
ferred by way of the launch to our 
boat. 

Not a word was allowed to get out 
about it. Seeing the wonderful change 
that Bob made in the speed of the boat 


. say “My word!” 


gave a lot of encouragement to the 
coaches. Oh, yes, it did, an awful lot. 
They told us that if we continued to 
improve like that during the next five 
days we might actually hope to be some- 
where thereabout when the enemy 
crossed the finish line. Wed be beaten, 
but not disgraced. By supper time 
Thursday they strongly hinted that we 
might come within a length or so of 
John Hayvard’s strong young men. 

In the boat we felt better than that. 
From the moment Bob sat in, the crew 
went smoother. Maybe it was some 
form of hypnotism; but whatever it 
was, we began to show real form—and 
keep it, too, under full steam, when we 
were doing our hardest slugging. He 
had some kind of pull over us that kept 
us in perfect unison. And it’s unison 
that wins races, not beef. Give me 
eight Bob Allisons in a shell, all moving 
together like eight fingers on one hand, 
and TIl beat any eight scattering San- 
dows or Hackenschmidts or Jess Wil- 
lards that the broad empire of Rome 
can furnish. 

The Englishman knew this, but he 
never succeeded in keeping us well to- 
gether until he put in Bob. Then the 
shock of seeing how well we performed 
pretty nearly killed him. I know it, 
for he was right on top of us in the 
coaching launch, and I could hear him 
He said it twice. 
Yes, sir; he was certainly all run away 
with and upset by his feelings. You 
see, he had been brought over at enor- 
mous expense to put us together and 
tinker us up and make some kind of 
showing against those invincible John 
Hayvard lads who had been towing us 
down the noble stream for six years, 
and this was the first gleam of hope 
he had, poor man. 

The Squire grew happier every time 
Bob sat in our boat. Wednesday was 
thick and misty, and I’m blest if he 
didn’t take us out for a time trial at 
noon over the full four miles. We did 
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it in 20.57, not so bad when you con- 
sider we had not quite the full strength 
of the ebb tide, and the little breeze 
that blew was a fogeater from the 
southeast, which headed us off a little 
and even piled up a few whitecaps 
at the navy yard, halfway down the 
course, 


We wore our patience to a frazzle 
forcing ourselves to sit still on the porch 
Saturday afternoon. The morning 
wasn’t so bad, for we did eight or ten 
racing starts, all smooth as glass, which 
kept our minds off ourselves. The 
scouts for the first time saw Bob at 
stroke, and they felt sure Johnny 
Brewer was sick or that we were in 
some other sort of serious trouble. 
Downtown, we heard, the odds against 
us jumped from two and a half to one 
to four to one. 

I don’t know how the other fellows 
felt, because you couldn’t speak to one 
of ’em without having him grin a de- 
termined grin at you like a cat facing 
a strange dog; but for my own part I 
was as fidgety as a man about to be 
married or hanged. All I wanted was 
to have it decently over with as soon 
as possible. 
porch and pretending to be gay and 
free as the folks in the old song was a 
harder job than scrunching under shrap- 
nel in a trench. 

The coaches called us over about half 
past three to the shadiest corner of the 
porch for those solemn last words you 
always get before a race. Uncle Josh 
did the talking. They picked the right 
man for the job: he never raises his 
voice, but his cold blue eyes suddenly 
catch fire and burn right through yours 
and start such a blaze inside that you’re 
ready fo fight a whole army. 

“You fellows dort know it,” he said, 
“but you really have a chance to-day. 
You have nothing to lose. All the ex- 
perts have you beaten now, before you 
start. There’s one way you can fool 


Lounging around the 


*em—keep the time as perfect as you © 


kept it last Wednesday. Allison, we 
agree that you’d better rate along with 
them until the last half mile. Then 
burn ’em up. Go to it, boys, and God 
bless you!” 

We did a couple of bully racing starts 
crossing the river, then paddled to the 
line. (Lord, those last minutes at the 
line, when you live a year every breath 
you draw and wish you could hire some 
fool to take your oar!) Then the Hay- 
vard shell came bulging down on us 
like a battleship throwing a big bow 
wave. The crew were certainly a pow- 
erful-looking lot, all richly bronzed by 
the sun, and the four waist men espe- 
cially decorated with knotty muscles. 
It was the same crew that had smoth- 
ered us last year, and you could see 
that they felt sorry for us. There 
wasn’t a burly man in our lot; just a 
row of lean, stringy fellows who were 
ready to keep up a good, steady slug- 
ging match and to be looking for more 
at the end—which is where the lean 
ones have something on the thick Her- 
culeses, or Herculi, or whatever they 
are. 


At the instant the smoke squirted out- 


of the pistol we were off, because Bob 
was watching for it, while they were 
waiting to hear it pop. Bob made it 
a smooth thirty-six that sent us ahead 
half a length by the time we passed the 
first half-mile flag. There he eased 
down to thirty-three, and still held a 
little lead until we swept into the slow 
water over the eel grass at the mile, 
where they crept up even, then drew 
away from us a trifle. Yet at the mile 
and a half I was still able to make out 
a blur which I felt must be their rud- 
der—of course, I didn’t really Jook out 
of the boat—so I knew we were hold- 
ing them as Uncle Josh had ordered. 

I suppose you know that the rule for- 
bidding coxswains to talk to the oppos- 


ing crew was made on account of what 


aas. 


ees: 
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our coxy, Freddy Tyler, did just before 
we got to the navy yard. 

“Mistuh Drake,” he drawled pleas- 
antly over to the other coxswain, “when 
we reach that nice little red flag down 
yonduh, we're goin’ to give her twenty” 
—twenty real good ones. And, believe 
me, suh, it will be a sight well wuth 
watchin’ !” 

Every word Freddy said shot across 


through the megaphone strapped over 


his mouth and raked the whole Hay- 
vard boat. The cold, nickel-plated nerve 
of this coxswain they had beaten last 
year and were beating again in this race 
—as they thought—must have startled 
those big fellows a lot; besides, it made 
them stare at us, which was not one bit 
good for them. And then, six strokes 
this side of the two-mile flag, Freddy 
suddenly yelled, “Steady, Josh!” which 
sounded like a call to some one in our 
boat, but was really the signal for 
twenty of the best strokes we had in 
our system. I tell you, Uncle Josh’s 
name alone is worth a foot on every 
stroke. 

A foot on every stroke,’ yes, and a 
little more; for when we flashed past 
the dangling two-mile flag I knew we 
had overhauled them, since I could hear 
the crunch of their oars at the heave 
and the gush of the water from their 
blades at the finish of the stroke. And 
I snuck one peep over—which I hope 
you fellows will never do—and got a 
glimpse of big Harrington, at five, their 
strongest man. Fine business; we were 
leading by at least four feet. 

So we had tackled them and found 
that we had the pace of them. That 
was the big thing that made us feel like 
princes. Our boat shot along under us 
on even keel as steady.as an express 
train. I tell: you the man who thinks 
dancing is the poetry of motion simply 
doesn’t know. The poetry of motion 
is the even drive of an eight-oared shell, 
smoother than a swallow skimming a 
lake, every man exactly in time with all 


the rest, the eight blades swinging as 
one blade, while the little drops of water 
are pattering off like pearls and you 
feel strong enough to move the world. 

And we had them where they had us 
last year—when we were following an 
ordinary stroke, not Bob. Freddy Ty- 
ler’s speech through the megaphone had 
hypnotized them into watching us, 
curious to see what we’d do in the spurt, 
and then he sprang the spurt on them 
sooner than they expected it and thereby 
rattled them as we shot past. Some 
general, that skinny coxy boy! Oh, 
yes, they were good, I know—‘superb 
form,” and all that sort of thing; but, 
believe me, they were rattled a while 
when they saw how fast we slipped 
away. 

It took them another mile to get 
straightened out and working smoothly 
again. Misther Dooley says: “There’s 
a good fight in every man—yis, and a 
good run, too.” And I say there’s a 
good spurt in every crew—yis, and a 
good lot of splashing, too, when they 
get the surprise of their lives. Before 
they came to themselves we had half a 
length on them, and then they had to 
spurt twice before they could cut down 
our lead and get on even terms. That 
brought us to the end of the third mile, 
and we knew that the race had taken 
more out of them than it had out of us. 
You know it’s a fearful business when 
the under dog suddenly squirms out 
from under and shows he’s as good as 
the other fellow. It queers the morale. 


Bang! I got it in the right ear, and 
again, bang! I got it in the left: the 
maniacs on the yachts anchored along 
the last mile were beginning to fire their 
joy cannon. It’s all right for maniacs 
to have yachts, I suppose, but I wish 
the revenue-cutter men who keep our 
course clear would tie the maniacs to 
the muzzles of their cannon till we get 
past. 

Still I didn’t mind it so much at the 
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moment because all my faculties were 
concentrated in watching that little, 
bony button on the back of Bob’s neck 
and swinging in perfect time with him. 
My whole business in life just then was 
made up of keeping time, keeping per- 
fect time, and I was ’tending strictly 
to that business. We all were. PIl bet 
we were even drawing our breaths over 
exactly the same spots in the slide for- 
ward for the full reach. 

At the beginning of the last half mile 
coxy called: “They haven’t very much 
left! How are you feeling, Bob?” 

“Fine!” said Bob. “Tell the fellows 
to watch it after we’ve done twenty 
more.” Coxy yelled a “steady!” down 
the boat through his megaphone, and we 
held it at thirty-four, though the Hay- 
vard crew were spurting and beginning 
to draw a little bit ahead of us. 

That’s the time we were digging in. 
I never knew before what real hard 
work was. My heart was drumming in 
my ears. Keep it long—I remembered 
that. Don’t hurry it up!—no; and 
watch that time—you bet we all watched 
that time! The only thing that cheered 
me up at all was remembering the af- 
fable and condescending glance I had 
caught from their Number Seven at the 
starting line. “Oh, yes,” I said to my- 
self, “Mister Saltonstall, you’ll have a 
chance to pity yourselfi—blast you !— 
before this nice little scrap is over.” 

Once I wondered how Bob’s heart 
was holding out under the strain, and 
the thought jarred me so hard that I 
nearly caught the water ahead of time. 
I didn’t dare think of it again. 

The yachts’ cannon were popping 
away now like a pack of firecrackers, 
every crack driving in a fellow’s ear- 
drums; the cheering on the observation 
trains was faded down to a sort of big, 
drowsy, dull murmur; every breath I 
drew seemed to be a hot, dry rope scrap- 
ing my throat, and my head was trying 
its best to fall off—but I remembered 
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Uncle Josh’s golden rule, “When you 
feel bad they feel worse,” and simply 
kept yanking my oar through on time. 

“Up, everybody! Up! Up!” Freddy 
Tyler barked through his megaphone. 
Bob seemed to be reaching out some- 
where in the next world; but I did my 
darnedest to follow him, though by this 
time I was half blind. There wasn’t a 
quiver in our boat as he swung the 
stroke up to thirty-six, to thirty-eight. 
I think he hit it higher than that; but 
no one would believe me, so I won’t 
say it. All I know is that I was hump- 
ing away like an infuriated inchworm, 
keeping time for dear life, and ripping 
every ounce of strength I had left into 
my oar—when suddenly coxy yelled, 
“Way alll Eet -her rin!” and I 
stopped heaving, turned my head, 
looked across, and saw I was opposite 
Trevor, their Number Four. Our race, 
by six feet! 

Then Freddy cried, “Catch him!” 
and I turned around just in time to 
meet Bob toppling back into my arms. 
By the time I had fished in his oar the 
coaching launch was alongside, and 
there was his father half over the rail. 
Lord! It’s an awful thing to see tears 
running down a big man’s face and 
dripping off a square, blue-shaved chin. 
I guess that’s the way fathers are, 
though. But I will say Mr. Allison took 
it like a man. 

“Tm sorry it had to be this,” he said, 
“but Pd let him do it again.” He was 
looking at Bob, stretched out stiff on 
the bottom of the boat, while Freddy 
and I were dashing water on his face 
—like marble it was; I can see it now. 
I lost all track of the cheering, of every- 
thing but the lifeless face staring up 
straight at the bridge. But wait a min- 
ute. I saw a small quiver of his right 
eyelid. Then both lids fluttered. 

“Don’t worry, dad,” he said; then 
stopped to grab half a breath.- “Don’t 
worry. We got ’em easy.” 
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Stupid 
By H. C. Witwer 
Author of “Over the Jumps,” “I Looked Easy,” Etc. 


Here is the first of Witwer’s baseball stories—and there’s more to follow. 
There’s a big laugh in this capital yarn of a ball player who did things at 
the bat that looked like the acts of a would-be murderer to an inattentive 


spectator on the stands who was forced to take a particularly lively interest 
in the game. 


games under different names. 

You got to be lucky to get any- 

where in either of them. There’s 
one set of guys that takes as good care 
of themselves as if they were their first 
dress suit, and they’re out at the park 
tryin’ in the mornin’ when the rest of 
the bunch is decidin’ between French- 
fried potatoes or stewed cauliflower 
with their eggs. They get in the game 
like they’re goin’ to be lynched for the 
first boot they make, and sent to the 
chair if they don’t get at least one hit 
an innin’. Know what I mean? 

What do they do? They find every 
pitcher a Walter Johnson, and when 
the pill is hit at them it’s covered with 
hot butter instead of horsehide. The 
guy on third walks home on his hands 
before they can pick it up. 

Then there’s another bunch. The 
boys that get fined for toyin’ with the 
brew and showin’ up late at the park. 
They go in the game like it’s a shame 
to cut into their afternoon with this 
thing and they hope it don’t go over 
seven innin’s. 

What do they do? They take scream- 
in’ liners-with one hand while they wave 
to some dame in the grand stand with 
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the other, and every third time at bat 
they pickle the pill for anything from a 
double to a century. 

That’s luck, ain’t it? 

Well, lifes the same thing—you’ll 
find a million of them birds all around 
you. I don’t say they’re all like that 
—now and then the earnest guy will 
come through with a slashin’ hit and 
the other fellow will fan with three 
on, but—even that’s luck, ain’t it? 

It was luck that give the league Al 
Halliday two years ago, and it was luck 
that kept him there since as probably 
the greatest hitter that ever drawed a 
pay check from the Turtles. If it hadn’t 
been for luck, Al would be removin’ 
some guy’s left arm as a cure for head- 
ache or somethin’ like that, because Al 
was bein’ groomed for a doctor when 
I got him. The reason I say Al would 
have miscued on the operation is be- 
cause he never did anything right in 
his life—except get base hits. 

At anything else, barrin’ nothin’, Al 
hit about .045 and fielded .ooo. 

Yet he’s gettin’ close to fifteen thou- 
sand bueks a season now, he’s signed 
up for life with a girl that would make 
Venus quit, and any day the papers 
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don’t print his picture it’s because they 
don’t publish that afternoon. 

If Al fell off the Woolworth Buildin’, 
four truckloads of feather beds would 
be passin’ underneath. 

He lucked himself into baseball, a 
world’s series, matrimony, and every- 
thing he got. If he’d have been a 
pitcher instead of an outfielder and they 
had filled the bases on him, with none 
out in the ninth, the three base runners 
would have jumped to the Feds before 
the next guy come to bat! 

I got Al from Murdock College, and 
he didn’t cost me a nickel. We play 
the first aid to chorus girls every year 
about two days before the season opens, 
and usually it’s nothin’ but a warm-up 
for us. They once held us to a 6 to I 
score, but as a regular thing the totals 
sounded like the vote on prohibition in 
a brewery with us naturally on the long 
end. 

But two years ago they trimmed us 
8 to 5, and Al was the answer. He 
come to bat five times in that game and 
got three hits, a base on balls, and a 
contract with the Turtles for his after- 
noon’s work. 

We were up at the hotel after the 
game, waitin’ for the bus to the station, 
when Dave Riordan, our chief scout, 
calls me away from the bunch. 

“Mack,” he whispers, “if you had a 
chance to grab a guy who can start 
right in to-morrow and hit .390 all 
summer, would you take him right 
away, with no questions asked?” 

“So Hughey Jennings has finally 
gone nutty, eh?’ I says. “Well, I A 

“What d’ye mean Hughey Jennings?” 
Riordan butts in. “What’s he got to 
do with it?” 

“Why, if he let Ty Cobb get away 
from him, he must be a maniac,” I 
says, “and 

“Listen!” he says. “And save the 
comedy for the world’s series. The 
boy I’m talkin’ about is right outside 
now, ready to sign for one game or 


life. Remember the bird that busted 
up the ball game here this afternoon 
—the long, narrow guy, Halliday? I 
been after that bird for a year, but 
there’s nothin’ doin’ till to-day, when, 
right after the game, he nails me 
and 

- “Bring him in!” I interrupts. “Pd 
like to get a close-up of that guy, any- 
how. I couldn’t see him very well this 
afternoon.” 

“Why, you couldn’t miss him!” says 
Riordan. “He played left field all 
day.” 

“Yes, I know,” I says, “but every 
time J looked at him he was runnin’ 
around the bases for some of them eight 
rtins they got. Send him in!” 

He steps around the door and comes 
back in a minute, leadin’ Al, 

“Im sorry to bother you, Mister 
Mack,” says Al, with a simple kind of 
a grin, “but in view of the fact that 
I have decided to quit college and join 
your team, it’s necessary. If you will 
give me a contract, I’ll sign it now and 
go back to New York with you. Pd 
like to get in the opening game to- 
morrow and pS 

“Wait!” I says. 
the bases as that?” 

He just pulls that boob grin again, 
and looks like he didn’t get me. 

“T mean,” I explains, “that for a col- 
lege guy you’re a pretty swift breaker. 
What convinced you you was a ball 
player ?” 

“Why,” he says, “you must remem- 
ber I played against your team this 
afternoon and I 

“Are you tryin’ to kid somebody?” 
I butts in, kinda sharp. 

“No, sir,’ he tells me. “You see, I 
told this gentleman a year ago”—he 
points to Riordan—“that I would never 
become a professional ball player, but 
circumstances have arisen since that 
time which have made, me change my 
decision.” 


“Are you as fast on 
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I look out the window and see the 
bus drawin’ up to the curb. 

“Look here!” I says. “I like the 
way you braced me just then—a guy 
with confidence has always got a chance 
—and Riordan has given me good re- 
ports about you for a year. If you’re 
on the level with this stuff, PI! give you 
a try-out and carry you over to the 
big town with me. But you want to 
remember this, big-league baseball and 
the college brand are two different 
games.” 

“Yes, sir.” 
out battin’ an eye. 
afternoon.” . 

Riordan snickers and says: “Pretty 
poor, eh?” But I stopped short and 
looked at Al—and he was as solemn 
as Good Friday. 

That was how I got Al Halliday. 

Goin’ over in the train, I miss him, 
but finally I dig him up, sittin’ by him- 
self in the car ahead of the smoker. 
The gang had looked him over and 
let him alone. They was sore at the 
way he showed us up for one thing, 
and he was a college guy for another 
—which was enough by itself to lay 
them off him. The sand-lotter who 
graduates into the big league is about 
as strong for the college boy as Bel- 
gium is for Germany—they may tell 
you they mix, but they don’t. And 
not one of the bunch on the Turtles’ 
pay roll had been any closer to college 
than the day we played Yale. 

I blew in and sat down beside Al, 
but he don’t.even see me at first. He’s 
hunched up in the seat, lookin’ out at 
the breakfast-food ads flyin’ past, and 
from his face yeu’d think he was on 
his way to Sing Sing for a seventy- 
year bit and been wrongly convicted 
at that. ‘Finally, -though, he looks 
around, sees me, and straightens up in 
the seat. 

“T beg your pardon,” he says. “I 
was thinking.” 

The poor boob, I thinks, is like the 


He nods his head with- 
“T saw that this 


kid leavin’ home to go to New York 
and knock ’em dead. He’s goin’ away 
from the old college and all that, and 
I'll bet he’s as homesick and scared as 
a guy enterin’ jail. 

“Brace up!” I tells him, slappin’ him 
on the back. “You’re goin’ in business 
for yourself now—you can’t go te col- 
lege all your life, you know, anyhow. 
Why——” 

“I wasn’t thinking about that phase 
of it,” he comes back. “I was thinking 
whether I can make enough money 
playing baseball this year to—er—to 
get married.” 

“Well,” I says, “if you take my ad- 
vice, you'll hope you don’t.” 

He heaves a sigh that almost blowed 
a guy’s hat off in the next seat. 

“I suppose I had better tell you the 
whole story,” he says after a minute. 
“You see, I am leaving college because 
I failed to pass the most important 
examinations of the term. I was study- 
ing medicine there, that is—er—lately, 
but somehow I could not seem to mas- 
ter the textbooks.” 

“Why didn’t you take a whirl at 
somethin’ else, then?” I asks him when 
he stops, for want of somethin’ to say. 

“T did,” he tells me, “several things, 
in fact. I tried law, engineering, den- 
tistry, chemistry, painting, sculpture, 
and even music without success, and 
I was just attempting medicine when 
I realized I was not cut out for that 
either. I am engaged to the most won- 
derful girl in the world, but her father, 
unfortunately, is wealthy and I am not 
and 2 

“The old stuff, eh?” I cuts in. “The 
old man wants her to grab off a mil- 
lionaire and z: 

“Well, no—not exactly,” he says, 
smilin’ that boob grin of his, “but her 
father has the idea that I am something 
of a failure at—at everything. I en- 
tered his employ last summer during 
the vacation period, going in as a clerk 
in his banking house. I never had a 
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great knack for business, though, and 
I found the figures, the endless mathe- 
matics, the million little details, to be 
a terrible bore—if you know what I 
mean. I made some—er—trivial mis- 
takes and lost my position within a 
week. The old gentleman is very much 
of the peevish, irascible type, and the 
manner of my leaving was—er—some- 
what spectacular.” 

“He bawled you out to a fare-you- 
well, eh?” I says. 

“No—no!” he answers, lookin’ up at 
the ceilin’ like he’s tryin’ to remember 
just what happened. “He kicked me 
downstairs, to be exact,” he finishes 
pleasantly, “and I——” 

“Do you mean to say that just be- 
-> cause you booted a couple he threw you 
out on your ear?” I asks him. 

“Well, you see,” he tells, me, “as I 
say, he is of a rather vindictive nature 
—and one of my—er—blunders cost 
him twenty-two thousand dollars or 
some such sum. I don’t recall the ex- 
act figures.. The other one was of a 
minor nature and merely involved him 
in a lawsuit. At any rate, he forbade 
me the house, and really, from his man- 
ner, I believe he had some desire to 
exile me from the—er—State.” 

“Fair enough,” I says. “If you had 
set me back twenty-two thousand dol- 
lars, Pd go to the electric chair the 
same year.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t catch your drift,” 
he says. 

“It’s all right,” I tells him. You 
ain’t goin’ to handle no money for me, 
anyhow. How does the girl feel about 
all this?” 

He pulls another one of them sighs, 
and the guy in front gets up and shuts 
the window. 

“Her father,’ says Al, “gave her 
what I am sure was a highly colored 
report of the reason he discharged me 
—in that somewhat unconventional 
manner. I succeeded in seeing her only 
after the greatest difficulty, and she as- 


sured me, as she has since, that as soon 
as I develop an earning capacity she 
will marry me.” 

“Will old Simon Legree stand for 
you then?” I asks him. 

“Her father?” he answers. “I really 
couldn’t say. I tried to settle that very 
point with him, but being quite winded 
q 

“Winded?” I interrupts. 

“Yes,” he says. “You see, in his 
childish anger at my calling upon his 
daughter after my signal failure as a 
clerk in his office, the old gentleman 
so far forgot his dignity as to chase 
me a few odd blocks down the street. 
What conversation I had with him was 
delivered over my shoulder while I was 
traveling at a very fair rate of speed 
—the—er—pursuit being at its height 
about that time.” 

And all the time he’s pullin’ this 
stuff which like to got me hysterics, 
he’s as serious lookin’ as a case of dou- 
ble pneumonia. 

“What are you figurin’ on doin’ 
now?” I asks him. “Battin’ us into the 
world’s series so’s you can grab enough 
dough to get married on?” 

“Something like that,’ he admits. 
“At any rate, I'll give a good account 
of myself, I assure you.” 

“You said a handful then,” I told 
him. “If you’re goin’ to stay on the 
pay roll, you will, anyhow.” 

I got up at that and went into the 
smoker to see how high they were let- 
tin’ the pinochle games run, and finally 
Al comes in after me. When the bunch 
flashes him they start kickin’ each 
other’s feet under the seats, and when 
he walks over to where a four-handed 
game of poker is just openin’ up, Sem- 
ple, one of the infielders, looks up at 
him and pipes: ‘ 

“Want to sit in for a while?” 

Al pulls that stupid grin of his and 
shakes his head. 

“I’m a poor card player,” he says. 
“I was fairly adept at cassino at one 
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time, but it’s so long since I played I’m 
afraid I’ve quite forgotten the modus 
operandi.” 

The bunch looks at each other, and 
somebody snickers. 

“I used to be a knock-out at that last 
one myself,” says Semple, “but I 
haven’t had a game of modus operandi 
since I went around the world with the 
_ White Sox. I’m nutty over it, too. 
What d’ye say if we start a little game 
of it now?” 

Al clears his throat and blushes, but 

Hennessey butts in. 
- “That ain’t no game, you bonehead,” 
he says to Semple. “That’s the Cuban 
left-hander the Reds got from Pitts- 
burgh last season.” 

Al ain’t so stupid that he don’t know 
he’s bein’ kidded, but he sinks down 
in the seat beside Semple and says: 

“Well, PI! watch you fellows play, 
anyhow. I suppose I’ve got to learn 
some time, but Ss 

“Oh, come on!” butts in Mason, 
who’s dealin’. “Here! Take four bits’ 
worth of chips and stop stallin’. That’s 
the old stuff, that not knowin’ the game. 
I'll bet you taught Canfield solitaire. 
All good card players claim they can’t 
play.” 

He winks at Semple, and Al digs for 
half a buck and sends it in. 

“Very well,” he says, grinnin’ at Ma- 
son. “If you insist! But I warn you 
I’m a wretched player. If I spoil the 
game, just let me know and I’ll drop 
out. I won’t mind it a bit.” 

“Just show us your cards,” says 
Semple, “and we'll tip you how to play 
em.” 

I knew what the rest of the act would 
be, so I went-on through the train. 
About an hour later we pull into the 
Pennsylvania Station, and everybody’s 
there ready to get off but Al. I sent 
a porter through the cars to dig him 
up, and then put Steve Wright in 
charge of the bunch because I had a 
date with the league president up at 


the hotel. I was playin’ for a big trade 
and I couldn’t afford to be a second 
late. 

But it turns out that there’s a wire 
there for me eallin’ the date off for a 
week, and I get downstairs just as the 
bunch is comin’ in the lobby. As far 
as I can see, they’re all on deck but Al. 

I nails Wright as he gets to the desk. 

“Where’s Halliday?” I says. 

“Who—Stupid?”’ Wright answers. 
“Search me! I ain’t seen him since he 
got in that poker game. I had the train 
searched with a vacuum cleaner and 
nothin’ doin’, so I figured he got off 
and come up here with you.” 

“T heard Bill Donovan was hangin’ 
around the railroad statiom,”’ puts in 
Harmon, comin’ up. “Maybe he 
grabbed him for the Yanks.” 

“The thing is, though,” says Semple, 
“has Pawnee Bill give him an uncon- 
ditional release?” 

They both ducked before I could 
wallep them. 

Then I figures that Al is probably 
showin’ himself New York, this bein’ 
maybe the first safe chance he had got 
to look around, and I made up my mind 
to give him such a ride when he come 
in that hereafter he’d think, if he stayed 
out till half past eight, he was gettin’ 
away with murder. 

About ten o’clock somebody raps en 
the door, and I jump up and open it. 
The first thing I see is Al, and, believe 
me, he was somethin’ to look at. Me 
had on a blue cap with a brass sign 
on the front, “Porter,” a red flannel 
undershirt, a pair of white pants, one 
shoe, and that stupid grin. One of 
the clerks from downstairs is with him. 

“Sorry to disturb you, Mr. Mack,” 
says the clerk, “but this fellow claims 
he’s a member of the team and ~ 

Al has eased himself inside and sat 
down in a chair. 

“It’s all right,” I tells the clerk. “T’ll 
fix you up in the mornin’.” 

I slams the door. 
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“Well, what have you done?” I yells 
at Al. “Jumped to a minstrel show ?” 

He gives a little start, but not a word 
out of him. 

“What d’ye mean by this, eh?” I goes 
on. “You 3 

“Would you mind giving a messen- 
ger boy twenty dollars for me,” he says. 
“I want to send it to the Pennsylvania 
Station. I suppose some one should go 
with him and release the porter, too. 
Still, they will probably hear his cries 
and K 

“Halt!” I cuts in. “Where d’ye get 
that twenty-dollar thing? Who do you 
think is back of this club—Rockefeller 
and Morgan? You stuck me for car 
fare to this burg already, and all I got 
to show for my money is a look at 
you in that outfit that E 

“Tf you would only let me explain!” 
Al butts in. “All my life I am being 
censured before I can advance a word 
of explanation. I am quite aware I 
must cut a ridiculous figure in this garb 
and nothing you can say will humiliate 
me more than I have been already. I 
must say, though, that I have only my- 
self to blame. Still, had I been for- 
tunate enough to have turned up tails 
instead of heads, I would——” 

“Say!” I yells. “Stop it, will you? 
You'll have me nutty in a minute! Cut 
out the warm-up and. give me the 
works!” 

He sighs, and lays the trick cap on 
the bed. : 

“Very well,” he goes on, “I'll make 
it brief. After you abandoned me in 
the train, when I had entered the game 
of poker, purely in a spirit of good- 
fellowship, I again assured the players 
I knew little or nothing of the game’s 
intricacies and tried to withdraw. But 
after å few rounds the boys in their 
big, open way assured me I was dis- 
playing the execution of a master.” 

“And then they took you for your 
roll,” I says. 

“No—no!” he answers. “Quite the 


contrary. After a run of the most 
amazing luck, I won all the money in 
the party. A dollar and ten cents, to 
be accurate. The boys turned out their 
pockets rather dolefully, but displayed 
excellent sportsmanship in refusing to 
take back their losses when I pressed 
the money on them.” 

“Who did you win that suit from?” 
I asks, pointin’ to his fancy-dress ball 
outfit. 

“I am coming to that shortly,” he 
says. “As a matter of fact, I didn’t 
win it at all. You see, there was noth- 
ing to do but end the poker game, as 
I had won all the money. Then Mr. 
Semple proposed that we match coins. 
It appears that in a search of his 
pockets he came upon several dollars 
in small change he had previously over- 
looked. By an odd coincidence, one 
of the other boys discovered some sil- 
ver in an inside pocket. So——” 

“I suppose,” I butts in, “when they 
frisked themselves while you was win- 
nin’ the poker money, they only looked 
in their hair to see if they was broke, 
eh? All right, go on—how did you 
make out at odd man loses?” 

“Luck turned against me at that pas- 
time,” he confesses, puttin’ on the old, 
foolish grin, “and I lost my winnings 
in—er—jigtime. In fact, I lost my 
entire capital.” 

“How much did you lose?” I asks 
him. 

“Four hundred. dollars,’ says Al, 
“and 4 ; 

“What!” I yells. “Did you let them 
guys take you for four hundred! What 
are you—crazy? Its a wonder they 
didn’t take your shoes.” 

“They did,” he says, puttin? a little 
more stuff on the old grin. “Yes— 
I lost those. Also my hat, suit, shirt— 
er—haberdashery, and watch. I cS 

“Well,” I tells him, “that settles it! 
A little of the rough stuff is all right, 
but that’s second-story work, and it 
don’t go on my team. Pll get you your 


weer 
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clothes and bank roll back in the 
mornin’. Why: 2> 

“Oh, no!” he comes back, wavin’ his 
hand at me. “Please don’t mention the 
thing to them at all.. Mr. Wright made 
some rather caustic comment, I thought, 
during tke progress of the game, and 
I had to call him aside and remonstrate 
with him. You see, the boys were in 
easy hearing distance; and it would un- 
doubtedly mortally offend them to think 
a teammate suspected their good inten- 
tions.” 

I throwed up both hands. 

“Go on!” I says. “Give me the box 
score.” 

“Well,” he continues, “having lost 
my clothes, it was necessary for me to 
conceal myself until others could be 
procured for me, so I hid myself under 
a seat. But as the time passed and 
we arrived in New York, I realized that 
in the hurry and flurry of the trip the 
boys had forgotten me. TIl admit it 
was quite uncomfortable. The hours 
flew on, and I grew desperate—know- 
ing you would miss me and think I 
had regretted my decision and deserted 
the team. Just when I had abandoned 
hope, a porter entered the car to wash 
the windows. He had on the some- 
what incongruous attire you see me in 
now.” 

“T suppose,” I says, “you pulled a 
poker deck on him and he lost his 
scenery, eh?” 

“No—no, not exactly,” he says. 
“You see, he was washing a window 
when I stepped out and accosted hini. 
Terrified at my—er—unconventional 
attire, he made a frantic try for the 
door. I saw my last hope disappearing, 
and, casting caution to the winds, I 
seized him by the collar and pulled him 
back, stifling his terrified screams with 
my hand. He was a powerful black, 
and fought with maniacal fury, but he 
was no match for my desperate strength 
—although when I removed his outer 
shirt he made a spasmodic effort that 


made it necessary for me to floor him. 
Having clothed myself in his livery, I 
locked him in the wash room, assuring 
him I would return and liberate him 
shortly. That is all.” 

` I got up and looked this guy over 
for about five minutes without sayin’ 
a word. He’s drummin’ on the bureau 
with his fingers and lookin’ out the 
window like he hoped the jury would 
recommend mercy. 

“Go in the next room,” I says finally, 
“and get out of them clothes. PIl have 
a messenger boy sent up, and you can 
start him for the station with them. 
I'll give you twenty to give the dinge 
and remove it from your first pay check. 
They probably heard him moanin’ by 
this time and let him out. Accordin’ 
to all the dope, after what you pulled 
to-day, you ought to turn out to be the 
greatest ball player that ever picked up 
a bat.” 


I didn’t see him again until we start 
for the ball park the next day for the 
openin’ game with the Royals. 

Of course I’m no more anxious to 
make a showin’ the first day than Ger- 
many is in the war. The newspaper 
bunch, which always think they know 
more about runnin’ a ball team than 
Rockefeller does about oil, has been 
ridin’ me for weeks because I let what 
they was sure is the best ones go back 
to the bushes frem Hot Springs, where 
we train. From the crowd you'd have 
thought it was the openin’ of a world’s 
series at the Polo Grounds—they had 
more in the right-field stand alone than 
the Reds draw in a season. 

Weil, we get off on the wrong foot, 
and for seven innin’s none of us saw 
the home plate moren once—but the 
catcher. The only flash we got at the 
fourth sack was when we come up to 
fan or pop out—I don’t think we could 
even foul one off Michaels, who had 
everything. I used three pitchers, but 
all they had was a wind-up, and the 
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Royals wallop the pill for five runs. 
In their half of the eighth, the Royals 
fill the bases with none out, and what 
would have been a good crowd for 
Cleveland gets up out of the stands 
and starts for the subway. But the 
twenty odd thousand that decided to 
stick it out saw a piece of regular base- 
ball. They try a double steal, and Wil- 
lis nails a runner at the plate, the next 
guy up fans, and the next lines out to 
center. 

While the mob is still cheerin’, Mason 
opens the last half of the eighth for 
us with a smashin’ single to left. After 
Hennessey fans on three pitched balls, 
Gorman doubles to the left-field wall, 
puttin’ Mason on third. I thought the 
front tiers of the grand stand would 
come down when Wright is walked, 
fillin’ the bags—and then I send friend 
Al to the plate. 

Nobody knew who Al was, and the 
fans commence to moan and yell for 
Williams, who was the nearest thing to 
a pinch hitter I had the season before. 
When Al had fell over the bats on the 
way to the plate, swung at the first one 
and missed it from here to Peeria, I 
felt like a guy who has raised the 
opener on a pair of eights, but he was 
in there, and I had to stand for the 
play. 

He tripled—scorin’ Mason, Gorman, 
and Wright! 

If Al had asked for New York, they 
would have handed it to him on a plati- 
num plate. 

Then—well, everybody rides! Mi- 
ehaels blows up like a powder mill, and 

- before he is dragged out of the box the 
score is Turtles 7, Royals 5. 

I put Marmon in the box for the 
ninth and sent Al out to center field— 
the mob would have lynched me if I’d 
kept him on the bench. The first guy 
fans, but the next doubles on what 
should have been an easy out if Al 
hadn’t juggled the pill and finally 
dropped it. That put Harmon up in 


the air, and when he walks the next 
man—I says, there goes the ball game! 
With two on and one out, up comes 
Martin, the weakest hitter in baseball. 
He connects with the first one, sendin’ 
a long, high fly out to center, and 
while the runners are tearin’ around the 
bags, it falls right in Al’s mitt. 

If you had a million guesses and 
was to get Rockefeller’s bank roll if 


you hit it, you’d never guess what Al 


did then. When Merkle forgot where 
second base was that time, he pulled 
a star play alongside of this one. It 
captures the auto and leads the league. 

What did he do? He grabs that pill 
and beats it for the clubhouse, and just 
as he disappears in the doorway, the 
two runners cross the plate—and the 
score is 7—7! 

Pil bet they heard the crowd in 
Frisco! 

I get time out, and me and Wright 
rush to the clubhouse. Al is under the 
shower, whistlin’ away and splashin’ 
himself with cold water when we grab 
him and drag him out. 

“What d’ye mean?” I shrieks. 
murder you, you 

“What’s the matter?” he says, lookin’ 
from me to Wright. “Is this a private 
shower ?” 

“Don’t you dare to kid me!” I yells. 
“You cost me this ball game, you ivory- 
headed simp !” 

“Why, there was two out before I 
made the catch, wasn’t there?” he asks, 
shiverin’ in the doorway. 

I made a dash for him, but Wright 
grabbed me. _ 

“There was one out!” he screams. 
“There was one out—and while you’re 
playin’ hide the pill with yourself, they 
tied up the game! You better be in 
Chicago when the gang gets back here.” 

“Why, how stupid of me!” says Al, 
snappin’ his fingers like he’s real an- 
noyed. “I honestly thought there were 
two out and that my catch ended the 
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game. I was in something of a hurry 
to get away from the possible adula- 
tion of the crowd, so I hurried here 
to dress.” 

We beat it out, and lose, eight to 
seven! 


Well, I kept him on. +- The news- 
paper bunch kidded and rode me for 
a month after that game, but—I 
couldn’t forget that clout of his in the 
eighth, and just then I needed hitters 
like a baby needs milk. He was so 
terrible in the field that I kept him 
on the bench every other game and 
used him more as a pinch hitter than 
anything else—and he certainly did that 
thing to a fare-you-well. By the mid- 
dle of the summer he’s leadin’ the 
league with .425 and gettin’ better 
every day. The papers forgot that 
openin’ game—he was “Home Run” 
Halliday now, and every time he come 
to bat he got a hand that would have 
tickled Roosevelt. 


But all I could get out of him in the ' 


line of conversation for the entire sea- 
son was—his girl! I guess he wrote 
her about four letters, seven postals, 
and a couple of telegrams every day, 
and he was gettin’ results, too. He got 
as much mail as a stock leadin’ man, 
and on his birthday, when we was in 
St. Louis, she sent him a trick scarfpin 
that from its looks was worth as much 
as the Red Sox infield. 

It was the last two weeks of the 
schedule that he went bad. Were tied 
with the Polar Bears for the lead, and 
got one protested game to play off with 
them the day after the end of the reg- 
ular season—so you can see what a fine 
time he picked to fall down. All he 
can do is fan and pop out, and finally 
he gets to where he can only fan. I 
keep him out of a couple of games to 
see if the rest would do him any good, 
and then I put him in the last one with 
the Seals. He goes to bat four times, 
fans twice, pops out, and walks, A 


minute later he fell asleep on first for 
a third out when the bags were full. 

We pull out for Boston that night, 
where we're goin’ to play off that pro- 
tested game with the Polar Bears. 
We've finished tied, and the winner gets 
the league flag and a crack at the 
world’s series dough. The first thing 
I do when we get on the train is to 
hunt up Al, take him away up to the 
end of the car, ease him into a seat, 
and grab his arm. 

“Now,” I says, “I want the answer. 
I been watchin’ you for a couple of 
weeks and you act like the chauffeur 
of a hearse. You haven’t been gettin’ 
into the game—you haven’t been tryin’, 
and the boys all think you’re layin’ 
down. I asked you to wait out White 
yesterday and you fan on three pitched 
balls. Then you 

“Mr. Mack,” he butts in, “you de- 
serve an explanation, and you shall have 
it. You remember why I entered pro- 
fessional baseball, don’t you?” 

“I can’t say I do,” I tells him. 

“Surely,” he says, like he can’t un- 
derstand such ignorance, “surely you 
recall that I hoped to marry this year.” 

“Oho!” I answers. “I got you now! 
The dame is askin’ waivers on eke 
eh?” 

“No,” he says. “It’s her- father 
again. He has come upon our clan- 
destine correspondence, and, after a 
scene, demanded that she cast me out 
of her life and receive the attentions 
of the son of an old family friend, 
whom she detests.” 

“Seunds like a movie,” I says. 
“Where did you get this dope from?” 

“She telegraphed me the details last 
week,” he answers. “Imagine my con- 
sternation !” 

“You got all that in a telegram?” I 
says. 

“Yes,” he tells me. “It was quite 
condensed, TIl admit. The poor, dis- 
tracted girl explained everything in 
eight hundred words.” 
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Right there is where I quit. You 
know any dame that will send a guy 
eight-hundred-word wires must be— 
well, partial to him, anyhow, eh? 

“Listen!” I says. “This is goin’ to 
be soft for you if you follow my dope. 
If you can come to life and wallop the 
pill again, I’ll sign you next year for 
five thousand bucks. If we get in the 
world’s series, there’s a couple of thou- 
sand more. Now where does this dame 
live?” 

“In Boston,” he says. 

“Fine!” I hollers. “Now, if we stay 
on the rails, we’ll be in Boston to-mor- 
row mornin’. You don’t have to come 
out to the park for practice; PI let you 
beat it right down to her house. Go 
to the old man first and demand a 
show-down—you don’t have to be 
afraid of that bird any more. You're 
a big guy now, and who ever heard 
of him? The papers is full of you 
every day, your picture will be all over 


the front page in Boston, and you'll” 


probably get in the world’s series. Be- 
fore, you were nowhere—no wonder 


he was off you, you didn’t class! But 
now you’re the works! The loud 
crash! The regular fellow! Get me? 


That’s goin’ to make all the difference 
in the world. Why, he’ll probably pull 
a racket or somethin’ in your honor 
now!” 

He sits lookin’ at me for a couple of 
minutes without sayin’ a word, and then 
he gets up. 

“There may be something in what 
you say,” he says. “I hadn’t looked at 
things in that light before. At any rate, 
Pil take your advice—and if I’m suc- 
cessful, I'll repay you by breaking that 
fence in Boston to-morrow.” 

We get into Boston at seven the next 
mornin’, and Al is off the train and out 
of the station before it come to a stop. 
The porter told me he didn’t go to his 
berth, but sat up all night in the smoker, 
sayin’ this to the seat in front of him: 


“Mr. Hamilton, I suppose you are 
surprised to see me.” 
Then he’d take off his hat and cough 


a couple of times. 


“T have returned to renew my plea 
for your daughter’s hand.” 

The dinge says he went over that all 
night. 

I guess it was about noon that Al 
come back. He comes right up to my 
room, falls into a chair, and sighs. 
From his face I figured he’d found out 
the girl had run off with the old man’s 
entry. 

“Mr. Mack,” he says finally, “I have 
bad news for you. My connection with 
the Turtles ends immediately. I am 
sorry, but circumstances over which I 
have no control make this action neces- 
sary.” 

I jumps up off the chair. 

“Wait!” I says. “Take it easy; you 
got too much of a hop on your fast one! 
Let me get this my way., Did you see 
the old man?” 

„He gives a little shiver, and looks 
out the window. 

“Yes,” he answers; 
him !” 

“Well, what does he think of you 
now?” I asks. 

“Pm afraid,” he says, “while your 
intentions were undoubtedly of the best 
you were excessively optimistic in your 
—er—conception of his present state 
of mind toward me. I found his feel- 
ings have remained singularly un- 
changed; in fact, what he assures me 
he thinks of me at present would make 
his previous estimation appear flatter- 
ing. I followed your advice to the let- 
ter, telling him of my success as a ball 
player and displaying newspaper clip- 
pings to prove my assertions. He 

“Yes,” I interrupts, “what did he say 
to that, eh?” 

He pulls another tremble, and takes 
a flash at the ceilin’. 

“He launched a verbal assault on me,” 
he says, “that for sheer bitterness has’ 


“yes—I saw 
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seldom been approached. The sight of 
my printed features in the newspapers 
seemed to incite him to a veritable 
frenzy and he alluded to me as a ruf- 
fian, an uncouth fool, an ‘idiot, and a 
failure. Then he became insulting, hay- 
ing worked himself into an incredible 
rage. He hurled the newspaper clip- 
pings and my photographs out of the 
window and set a time allowance on 
my departure from his office. When I 
did not leave in the eight seconds he 
granted me, and attempted -to soothe 
him, his anger knew no bounds. He 
shrieked that his daughter would never 
marry a ball player, and punctuated his 
declaration by throwing an inkwell at 
me.” 

“Well,” I says, “all I can say is that 
he must be a fine old hophead and——” 

“Cease!” he breaks in. “I cannot 
allow you to insult my future father- 
in-law.” 

“Father-in-law !” I yells. 
got enough?” 

“Mr. Mack,” he says, “it is not the 
man I am to marry, but his daughter!” 

He gets up and puts on his hat. 

“Of course,” he goes on, “after that 
I will have to withdraw from baseball 
and try my luck in some other pur- 
suit T 

Just then a bell hop goes through the 
hall. 

“Mr. Halliday!” he yells. “Mr. Hal- 
liday! Mr. Al Hallida 5 

Al springs through the door and nails 
him. He steps in the room again with 
an envelope in his hand. First he 
kisses it, and then he rips it open, and 
from his face, while he’s readin’ the 
stuff inside, I thought he was bein’ 
offered the nomination for president. 
After he’s read it about a dozen times, 
he looks up—and the old, stupid grin 
is back for the first time in two weeks. 

“Tve got to be up at the Copley Plaza 
in ten minutes,” he says. “Good-by, 
Mr. Mack, you’ve been awfully good 


“Ain’t you 


to me, and—I hope you win this after- 
noon.” 

And he makes a dash for the door. 

But I’m on his shoulders before he 
gets a foot outside. 

“What d’ye mean?” I yells. “You 
hope J win? Where d’ye get this 
good-by stuff? D’ye know that this 
game to-day means the world’s series 
and about three thousand bucks to 
every one of us? D’ye £ 

“But, Mr, Mack,” he chimes in, tryin’ 
to get away, “you wouldn’t have me 
lose Muriel on account of it, would 
your” 

“Why, you—— Wait!” I pins him 
up against the wall. “Where is Mu- 
riel? If she releases you for this game 
this afternoon—will you go in?” 

He kisses the envelope again and 
grins. 

“If Muriel commanded me to leap 
from the roof of yon skyscraper,” he 
says, “I would cheerfully do it. She is 
at the Copley Plaza now, and I must 
hasten.” 

I reaches around the side of the door 
and grabs my coat. and hat. 

“Let’s go!” I says. 

We have just about got tħrough the 
doors of this Copley Plaza place when 
a dame that would make a Ziegfeld 
chorus girl quit makes a sprint from 
somewheres and drapes herself around 
Al’s neck. He tosses his hat in the air 
and wraps both arms around her. 

“Muriel!” he says. 

“AI!” she comes back. ; 

Say you know—it was the way she 
said it! If she had called me like that, 
I’d—well, you know what Al said about 
jumpin’ off the roof! 

They stand there like that for a min- 
ute, with everybody in Boston watchin’ 
from the bench. Finally they break, 
and the crowd laughs, nods their heads 
to each other, and blows. We all go 
in the writin’ room, and Al turns around 
like he’s just wise Pm with him. 

“Muriel,” he says, “I want you to 
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meet Mr. Mack. He’s been a very good 
friend and a! 

Muriel floats over to me and turns 
them radium eyes on my shrinkin’ form 
while she holds out her hand. She had 
me so buffaloed that I reach past it 
twice before I finally shake. 

“Are you Mr. Mack, the manager of 
the Turtles?” she asks, putting every- 
thing she had on her smile. 

“Guilty!” I admits, lookin’ stupider 
than Al. 

“Well, I’m certainly charmed!” she 
says. “Who are you going to pitch to- 
day?” 

Even Al looked surprised. 


“I think I'll send in Harmon,” I- 


says, tryin’. to clear my dome. 

“Oh, he’s a dub!” chirps Muriel, and 
I go all but out cold. “All he had 
the last time you were here was his 
uniform! Whats the matter with 
Tyler? He’s been going pretty good 
lately, hasn’t he?” 

You should have got a flash at friend 
Al; his face is as red as a three-alarm 
fire! 

“Why, Muriel!” he says. “I never 
knew your knowledge of baseball was 
so—er—exhaustive. J——” 

“You foolish boy!” she comes back, 
lookin’ at him like a guy does at his 
eight-minute-old son. “I haven’t missed 
a game all season. You know, since 
you became a ball player, I thought it 
was my duty to know something about 
your profession because—because 

She stops kinda short, and starts to 
fool with a locket she had around her 
neck, 

I got the flash, but Al might as well 
have been in Manila. I jabs him in the 
ribs, and shoots in his ear: 

“Go on, Stupid! D’ye want the girl 
to kidnap you?” 

He looks at me kinda funny, and 
then at Muriel. She’s lookin’ the other 
way and still monkeyin’ with the locket. 

Then he gets it. 

He’s over where she is in one step. 


“Muriel,” he says, his voice soundin’ 
like he was callin’ up from Frisco, “Mu- 
riel—will you marry me now?” 

Muriel pulls a laugh that sounded 
like John McCormack reachin’ a high 
note. 

“Why, of course!” she says, turnin’ 
around. 

Al jumps up on one of them Louis 
Quince tables and lets out a yell that 
brings every bell hop in the place to 
the doorway. The head clerk or some- 
thin’ blows in and shoves through the 
gang. 

“Here, here!” he says. “What does 
this mean? What Oh, how do 
you do, Miss Hamilton? Can I be of 
any assistance?” 

“Yes,” I butts in. “Call a taxi!” 

Muriel shakes her head quick, and 
he bows. 

“Come!” he yells at the bell hops. 
“Scatter now!” 2 

An hour later, Muriel has got Al 
signed up for life. 

We figure we'll tip father off after 
the game that afternoon, and Muriel 
goes home, while I take Al out to the 
ball park with me. I never seen no- 
body so full of pep in my life, and, 
warmin’ up before the game, he makes 
the Boston crowd faint by wallopin’ 
three over the right-field fence. 

About half an hour before the pas- 
time starts, a kid comes up and hands 
me a note. It’s from Muriel, and it 
asks me if I’ll step up to Box D for 
a minute before the game. Now when 
this girl sent for you, you went—get 
me? In three minutes I’m bowin’ my 
way into the box, and there is Muriel, 
lookin’ about twice as appetizin’ as she 
did in the mornin’. There’s an old 
guy with her, and I didn’t need no 
second look to know that this was Al’s 
friend, the father of the fair Muriel. 
He looked like a cross between “Foxy 
Grandpa” and a model for “The Com- 
mon Peepul” in the comic sheets. He 
had on a high hat and one of them 


‘sig 
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trick long-tailed coats, and he’s readin’ 
a paper with a pair of cheaters that 
had rims on them like auto tires. He 
looks up at me like I’m some new kind 
of fish or somethin’, and Muriel says: 

“This is Mr. Mack, father—you’ve 
heard me speak of him.” She turns 
to me again. “Father is seeing his first 
baseball game,” she finishes. 

“Hmph!” grunts the old man. “Have 
you a man in your employ named Hal- 
liday ?” 

“I have,” I comes back, “and he’s 
the greatest ball player that ever picked 
up a bat!” 

“I did not ask for a reference,” says 
the old man. “I happen to know him. 
I merely wish to state that if you will 
accept my advice you will discharge 
him at once. Hes a human misfit. 
He has never succeeded in giving even 
a mediocre performance at anything he 
has ever attempted. You are jeopardiz- 
ing the success of your enterprise by 
retaining him. That is all.” 

I gathered from that that Muriel had 
failed to declare the old guy in on 
the wedding as yet. 

“T must say, sir,” the old man pipes 
suddenly, “that the spectacle of so many 
grown men attired in weird clothing, 
and disporting themselves like clowns 
for the edification of the multitude, is 
a sorrowful sight to me.” 

“Who do you mean?” I asks. 
Athletics?” 

“T refer to those men out there now,” 
he says, pointin’ to the diamond. “Many 
of them might be engaged successfully 
in some honorable position—clerks, 
salesmen, bookkeepers $i 

“Wait!” I butts in; “See that big 
fellow walkin’ across the home plate 
now? Well, his salary is fifteen thou- 
sand for ‘six months’ labor! How 
many clerks have you got in your office 
that can tie that?” 

“Fifteen thousand dollars!” says the 
old man, holdin’ his breath. “Has the 
world gone mad?” 


“The 


“Sure!” I comes back. “Baseball 
mad! Why, even a dub can grab three 
or four thousand an re 

“Incredible!” he breaks in. 
money for merely clowning!” 

He glares out on the field, and just 
then somebody fouls one into the grand 
stand, the pill hittin’ a fat guy on the 
dome a few feet away. 

“Ha! Ha!” laughs the old guy. 
“Pardon me, but that is certainly hu- 
morous—although it borders on the 
slapstick. That fellow, in my opinion, 
is by far the funniest of the lot.” 

“Who?” I asks. 

“Why, that fat fellow there,” he says. 
He points to the guy in the grand stand 
that got beaned, who’s shakin’ his 
busted lid down at the bunch around 
the plate and yellin’-murder. ; 

“Say!” I says. “Do you think w 
carry that guy with the club, as an 


“All that 


-extry feature?” 


“Well, don’t you?” he asks. “I 
should think he’d be valuable. Cer- 
tainly his performance has every one 
laughing, and that’s what you want, 
isn’t it?” 

I quit at that and went down on the 
bench; he had me stopped. 

Well, we go eight innin’s with three 
hits and no runs apiece. I called the 
umpire his real name in the seventh, 
when he rules a man safe that was out 
from here to El Paso and I get bounced. 
So I went back to Muriel’s box, which 
was right over the players’ bench, and 
I had just sat down beside the old man 
when Mason comes up for the first half 
of the ninth for us. 

He rapped a clean single to left, and 
the crowd goes nutty. 

So did I. I hung over the edge of 
that box and yelled down enough ad- 
vice to win forty ball games. Yes, 
and Muriel is right there with me. 
Hennessey beats out a bunt, and I 
thought the grand stand would come 
down. The Boston bunch is groanin’, 
but the fans that had took the trip from 
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New York to see us cop the flag is 
tearin’ up the seats. Gorman is up 
next, and I turn to the old man. 

Now get this! 

There’s thirty thousand people actin’ 
like maniacs, we got none out, and 
two on in the ninth. Gorman has a 
pennant dependin’ on his bat, and what 
d’ye think the old man is doin’? 

Sittin’ back in the box with his fin- 
gers in his ears, readin’ the editorials 
in the Boston Comet! 

He looks up at me and says: 

“Good heavens, can’t this pandemo- 
nium be stopped?” 

“Say!” I hollers. 
you ain't human! Any guy that can 
read a paper with two on and none out 
is shy in the dome!” 

Gorman goes out on a slow roller, 
and Harmon is up next. I yell over 
the box, yank him out, and send in old 
pinch-hit Al. Say! When he walks 
up to the plate that ball park stood on 
its head. He waves his bat up at Mu- 
riel, and the old man drops the paper 
to glare at him, but Al just grins back 
and gets set for the first one. 

It was a ball, but Al took a healthy 
swing at the next, and the pill glances 
off the end of, his bat, curves around in 
the air, and drops right next to me 
on top of the old man’s silk hat! 

The crowd, as nervous and on edge 
as a two-year-old at the post, laughs. 
But the old man jumps up and shakes 
his fist down at Al, yellin’ somethin’ 
about “assassin and ruffian !” 

Al stands up to the plate again, very 
pale and shaky, after somebody throwed 
back the ball. I guess he had forgot 
about the ball game for a minute, and 
was thinkin’ what he had done to the 
old man. 
a prayer, winds up again, and shoots 
over all he had left.. It was a fast 
drop. 

I’m a son of a gun if Al didn’t foul 
it up in the grand stand again, coppin’ 
the old man on the shoulder. 


_ seat. 


“I got you now; 


The Polar Bear pitcher says - 


“Hey! What are you tryin’ for— 
cigars?” yells the umpire to Al. “Can 
that funny stuff and get in the game, 
will you!” 

I thought Al would pass away. The 
old man jumps up on his chair, and his 
face looks like he’s gonna croak from 
apoplexy. Muriel sinks back in her 
“Why—Al!” I heard her say, 
kinda surprisedlike. 

“The scoundrel!” screams the old 
man, when he could finally talk. “He’s 


purposely aiming at me! He wants 
to get me out of the way! I demand 
his arrest! The assassin! The——” 


“Sit down, stupid!” yells the crowd. 

Well, Muriel helps the old man down 
and leads him out of the box, after 
throwin’ a sad look at me. The old 
man is yellin’ at the top of his voice, 
threatenin’ to have everybody pinched, 
and Al sent up for life. He turns 
around every now and then to shake 
his fist at Al, who’s standin’ at the 
plate, lookin’ like he hoped the next 
one would bean him and end the mis- 
ery. And then, just as the old man 
ts startin’ down the steps of the right- 
field stand, Al hits one on the stitches, 
and it starts on a line for the right- 
field bleachers. 

The old man had just turned around, 
and he seen it comin’. I guess he must 
have thought Al was takin’ one more 
shot at him for luck, because he gives 
a yell, breaks away from Muriel, and 
starts down them steps like a runaway 
horse. He throws people out of their 
seats, dashes on the field, and starts 
for the center-field wall. The ball is 
buried in the bleachers for a home run, 
and Al is follerin’ Mason and Hennes- 
sey across the plate. 

The last I seen of the old man he 
was disappearin’ over the top of the 
fence, with two cops missin’ him on 
a runnin’ jump. 

The rest of the game is history. We 
win three to nothin’. I got a bonus 
for coppin’ the flag, and we slip Al— 
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but you can read that in the record 
books. 

Let’s get back to Al. 

I went to the Copley Plaza with him 
and Muriel after the game. Al is ex- 
plainin’ for the eight hundreth time that 
he wasn’t tryin’ to croak the old man; 
and Muriel, who is sayin’ nothin’, is 
lookin’ like she knew different. Were 
hardly in the doors when a guy that 
looks like a United States senator 
rushes over and slaps Al on the back. 

“Mr. Halliday,” he says, “I won 
fifty thousand dollars on that hit of 
yours to-day. Is there anything I can 
do for you?” He sees Muriel, and 
off comes his hat. “How fortunate,” 
he says. “How do you do, Miss Mu- 
riel? I’m awfully glad to have run into 
you here. I’ve been looking for your 
father all day and ante 

Muriel gives us a knockdown to this 
guy, introducin’ him as her father’s 
partner, Mr. Runyon. And then we 
hear a young riot comin’ in the door. 

“There he is!’ hollers a familiar 
voice. 

“Its father!” Muriel gasps. 

Al takes a step for the window, gets 
white, and holds his ground. The old 
man breezes into the room with a cop- 
per. 

“Arrest that fiend!” says the old man, 
and the copper grabs Al by the shoul- 
der. In steps Mr. Runyon. 

“Why, Hamilton,” he says, “what 
does this mean?” 

“Mean!” shouts the old man, shakin’ 
his fist at Al. “That wretch tried to 
kill me this afternoon! Muriel, come 
here this instant!” 

Runyon looked like a regular guy, 
so I grabbed him and eased him into 
a corner, Fettin? him have the works. 
He started to grin, and before I got 
through I thought he would get the 
hysterics. He wipes his eyes, and steps 
over to the old man. 

“I think we can arrange this ami- 


` 


cably,” he says. “Officer—step outside! 
We'll call you if necessary.” 

“I got a warrant for this bird 
and S : 

The copper didn’t get no farther be- 
cause Mr. Runyon shot a queer look 
at the old man, and he jerks his thumb 
over his shoulder. 

“Keep within easy calling distance!” 
he says. 2 

“I may as well make a frank con- 
fession,” begins Runyon. “You and 
myself own the majority of stock in 
the Turtles! However, since I took 
the responsibility on my own shoulders, 
it will cost you nothing should you not 
approve of it. I simply took advan- 
tage of the opportunity of a lifetime. 
The team cleared about thirty thousand 
dollars this year, and we will get close 
to a hundred thousand from the world’s 
series. If you wish to take over half 
of my holdings, your privilege under 
our partnership agreement, it will stand 
you half of what I paid, or seventy 
thousand dollars!” 

I thought for a minute four people 
would pass away. They was the old 
man, Muriel, Al, and me! 

“You—you say you bought one of 
these baseball teams?” gasps the old 
man. 

Mr. Runyon nods and smiles. 

“Of course,” he goes on, “as I said 
before—you will in no way be obli- 
gated to 3 

“I won’t, eh?” snarls the old man 
suddenly. “Why not? I’m your part- 
ner, and half that stock is mine. Pil 
write you a check at once for the sum 
you mentioned.” He wheels around, 
and his eye falls on Al. 

“How does that affect this ruffian 
here?” he asks. 

“I have just received an offer of 
twenty thousand dollars and two play- 
ers for him from the Maples,” answers 
Mr. Runyon. “He's a member of my 
-——er—our team, you know, and one of 
the greatest players in baseball,” 
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“Somebody wanted to give twenty 
thousand dollars for him?” yells the 
old man. “Which of us is crazy?” 

“The Maples!” I butts in. “APs 
worth a million to us.” 

“Oh!” says the old man, kinda weak, 
and falls into a chair. 

“Yes,” adds Mr. Runyon, “he’s bat- 
ting .430 now, and 2 

“Four-fifty, with to-day’s game,” 
chirps Muriel. “And he was robbed of 
two hits in St. Louis, wasn’t he, Mr. 
Mack? But he’ll knock these pitchers 
all over the lot for us next season, 
won’t you, Al?” 

“Oh! Oh!” moans the old man, with 
his head in his hands. “Can that be 
my daughter? How dare you use such 
vulgar language! That’s that scoun- 
drel’s fault over there!” He glares 
up at Al. 

“He’s no scoundrel!” pipes Muriel, 
puttin’ her arms around Al’s neck. 
“Hes your son-in-law, aren’t you, Al?” 

Al tries three times to say somethin’, 
and then quits cold. 

But the old man bounces from the 
chair. 


m 


“Now, now, Hamilton!” says Mr. 
Runyon, grabbin’ him. “Remember 
your blood pressure! Be calm—youth 
must be served, you know, and let’s see 
—Halliday is a Murdock College man, 
isn’t he? Well, well! A pretty little 
romance!” 

“Son-in-law—married!” moans the 
old man, fallin’ in the chair again. He 
looks like he had just stopped one with 
his chin. a 

“Come!” says Runyon. “We must 
have a little wedding supper—you old 
baseball magnate, you!” 

And he pokes the old man in the ribs. 

A kid comes past the door with the 
baseball extrys, and I slip him a quar- 
ter and grabs one. ‘There’s a four- 
column picture of Al, and underneath 
it says: “Hero of Great Play-off 
Game.” 

“Look!” I says, shovin’ it under the 
old man’s nose. “That's Al!” 

He’s still groggy, but he digs for his 
cheaters and takes a«flash. Then he 
looks up at Al. 

“Hmph!” he says. “Eh—what time 
does this world’s series start—son?” 


Je 
DISCOVERING HER TALENT 


N this age, when women are not such drudges to skirmishes with the broom 
and pitched battles with the kitchen stove that their literary activities are con- 
fined to the premium offers on soap wrappers, the average housewife has learned, 

from magazines and unmarried male authors, a whole lot about efficiency. 
A housewife of this sort was confronted by an applicant for the position of 


general housework. The prospective employee was a colored girl. 


The house- 


wife, remembering how efficient John D. Rockefeller had been and how a saved 
dime may be made to amount to ten thousand dollars in three million years, began 


to dig down after efficiency facts. 


“Are you a first-class cook?” she inquired. 


“Don’t know nothin’ about cookin 
“Are you a good washerwoman ?” 
“I don’t do none of dat. 
“Are you a swift sweeper ?” 
“No, ma'am. 


replied the girl. 


It makes my back ache.” 


De last house I was in had machine sweepers.” 


“Well,” pursued the housewife, remembering tht maxim of a famous effi- 
ciency doctor that every woman can excel at something, “what can you do?” 
“Why,” replied the girl proudly, “I dusts.” 
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Woman and Gold 


By William Slavens McNutt 
Author of “The Man Who Lost Himself,’ “At the Moon Trails End,” Etc. 


“Women an’ gold. 


They run togetherlike, in your thoughts, 


an’ more’s the pity that one can buy the other. But love 
an’ gold—no, they don’t mix in your mind, do they?” 


OMEN an’ gold! Say! Ain't 

WV they all mixed up together in 

your thoughts like a scram- 

bled egg? You stop and 
think a minute, now. Ain’t they? I 
been stampedin’ round Alaska the last 
fifteen years, an’ never yet met up with 
a man huntin’-gold for any other rea- 
son ‘cept just woman. Good, bad, high, 
low, bohunk, or gentleman, they all had 
the same idea. They all figured that, 
’ somehow, gold was goin’ to get ’em the 
woman they wanted, or hold the one 
they had. Course, what they’re all 
plumb hungry for ain’t just women; 
it’s what women stand for—love. Ain’t 
that right? Yeah! Women are plenty, 
but love is right scarce. 

“So, when you simmer it down, all 
these guys up in here is stampedin’ their 
fool heads off after gold to buy love. 
An’ I reckon pure gold is counterfeit 
in the love market; ain’t it? You bet! 
Might just as well give the wind two 
bits to blow when it’s calm. However, 
if a man started in tryin’ to bribe the 
weather, they’d hire a keeper to take 
care o’ him. But a poor simp can 
slam his poke down on Dan Cupid’s 
bar, order the weight of his dust’s 
worth in bliss, an’ people that know 
about it let*him run loose. 

“Me an’ Bill Hesketh throwed in one 
year with a young fellow by the name 
of Jack Boyden. He was a fine, strap- 
pin’, big boy, with more education than 


you'd think one brain could digest in 
twenty-eight years. He’d been a law- 
yer in Chicago. Reckon he’d done 
pretty well at it, too, from what he said. 
He was mushin’ along fine, till he lamps 
a lady he thinks he wants. 

“Education an’ sense ain’t got nothin’ 
to do with each other, have they? I’ve 
seen lots of educated men without 
sense enough to swim when they fell 
in the water. And then, again, I’ve 
seen others that could give Solomon 
cards of spades in the wisdom game, 
an’ didn’t know the difference between 
grammar an’ arithmetic. 

“Now, this young Boyden, he could 
read Latin an’ Greek, an’ make a whole 
book full o figures roll over an’ play 
dead; but he thought he could buy love 
with gold. 

“This lady he come to Alaska to dig 
up the price to buy, she was a stock- 
broker’s daughter. Her paw had quite 
a stake, I reckon, an’ he’d just raised 
her from a pup on champagne an’ 
cream. She was real sweet on Jack, 
but his law graft was just about good 
enough for beer an’ buttermilk; an’ the 
diet wasn’t rich enough for her palate. 
As I say, she liked Jack, an’ if he could 
get the price, she’d rather he’d buy her 
than somebody else. That don’t sound 
nice an’ romantic, does it? But durned 
if I can make anything else out of it. 

“Anyhow, young Boyden fell for it, 
ditched his law business, an’ come up 
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here to make a try for the big money 
to buy this lady. He’d been up here a 
couple o’ years, when me an’ Hesketh 
put in with him. He hadn’t found 
nothin’ but hard luck then, but his eyes 
was open for the main chance, ’cause 
this lady back in Chicago was still hold- 
in’ out on the other bidders, waitin’ 
for him to dig up her price. 

“The three of us, we took a two- 
room shack for the winter in Kalchuk. 
We settled down to wait for spring, and 
a stampede or something. He was a 
nice boy, Jack was, but awful moral. 
Oh, my! There was money in Kalchuk 
in them days, an’ things was doin’ 
round the camp. Me an’ Hesketh, we 
used to keep alive by histin’ a sociable 
drink or two now an’ again, or playin’ 
us a few hands at stud, or a little 
roulette or faro, an’ sometimes buyin’ a 
round or two for the girls at the dance 
halls. But not-so Boyden! Nothing 
frivolous and light-hearted went with 
him. He just set round the cabin day 
and night, as sour and sober as a dys- 
peptic preacher with gout in both feet, 
read old letters from that girl back in 
Chicago, and hoped. 

“Every man to his game,’ says I. 
His ideas of the proper way o’ spendin’ 
a long winter wasn’t mine, but I 
wouldn’t try to change his manner o’ 
livin’. If he didn’t want to mix round 
with the bunch at all, it was none o’ my 
business, an’ I kep mum. But I got 
sore as a frozen ear when he insulted 
Faro Mary with his uppity ways, right 
in our own shack. 

“T reckon Faro Mary was an awful 
wrong thing from where he sat them 
days, but she was just as right as the 
North Star to us old-timers that knew 
her, an’ knew her well. I reckon she 
wouldn’t stand very high in the church, 
at that. She staked her first claim on 
love creek pretty young in life, and it 
was a lot worse than worthless. She 
was only about eighteen when she come 
into Dawson with Diamond Dan Kel- 


sey. Where an’ how Dan got her, I 
dunno. He sure brought her straight 
from some place fit for a mighty pretty 
young girl to be. When she hit Daw- 
son with Dan, she could pray and blush 
and bake bread; but she didn’t know a 
jack o’ spades from the deuce o’ dia- 
monds. A year later, when Juno Jake 
put an ounce o’ lead into Diamond 
Dan’s left lung, in the Northern Route, 
she could make a deck o’ cards do 
things that ain’t possible, an’ listen to 
a drunken Swede swear at his luck 
without turnin’ color; but she hadn’t 
forgot how to bake bread. 

“She did just that little thing for a 
livin’ after Dan was done. She cut 
the dance hall and baked bread an’ 
pies—an’ the like, for a lot of us 
rounders that knew her, till she got her 
a stake together, an’ she begun follow- 
in’ the stampedes. 

“Oh, but she was game! She must 
have had a good home somewhere to go 
to, but I reckon she’d had her choice 
between home an’ Dan, an’ she chose 
Dan. A bad choice, an’ nobody knew 
it as well as she did; but she’d made it, 
an’ she was game to stick. But Dan 
was dead an’ gone, an’ I reckon she 
felt better to be free from that trouble, 
anyhow. But she stuck to the country 
she found herself in; stuck, and, in a 
manner of speakin’, made good. She 
didn’t strike it rich nowhere, but she 
made a livin’ somehow. Some said she 
wasn’t straight; but they never said it 
to any of her old friends like me an’ 
Bill Hesketh, an’ walked home after, 
on their own two feet. No, sir! Any 
fresh mutt that made a wrong crack 
*bout Faro Mary in front o’ me or Bill, 
or any of her old friends, he went ` 
away -from there horizontal, with 
mourners a-hold o’ his feet an’ head. 
You bet! That’s the way we felt about 
it. 
“Well, Mary blew into Kalchuk while 
we were there. She wasn’t over twen- 
ty-five or twenty-six then; and so dog- 
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gone pretty it just nacherly made your 
throat ache to look at her; like when 
you hear a good singer spiel ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,’ or ‘Annie Laurie, or 
some o’ them old songs. She hadn’t no 
more than hit camp till she breezed in 
to see me an’ Hesketh. I reckon it 
did look wrong side up to Jack, seein’ 
a pretty, young girl like her come in 
to visit with Ed an’ me, without no 
mamma nor nothin’ to keep an eye on 
what she done while she was there. 
Say! If I had a pardner I couldn’t 
trust out o’ my sight I wouldn’t think 
a lot of him; would you? Me, I set 
store by a man I can leave alone, in the 
shack, with all my worldly goods, an’ 
not be all worried in my mind while I’m 
gone. 

“Well, anyhow, soon as she come in, 
Jack, he got up an’ put on his coat. I 
was so busy bein’ glad to see Mary 
that I didn’t have time to savvy how he 
felt *bout her comin’ there. 

““Hol’ on there, Jack,’ I says, when 
he picks up his cap. ‘You got a treat 
in store for you,’ I says. ‘You got a 
chance to meet the finest girl in the 
whole territory of Alaska. Mary,’ I 
says, ‘this here’s Jack Boyden; a fel- 
low shack pest with me an’ Ed this 
winter.’ > 

“Well, sir, Jack, he turned round an’ 
give her a look that he ought to been 
shot for. He started in with his eyes 
on her hat, an’ you could just see him 
thinkin’ to himself: ‘That hat ain’t what 
it ought to be.” He looked real slow 
from her hat he didn’t like down to 
her feet; and the longer he looked, the 
less he liked what he saw. Didn’t say 
nothin’, mind you, nor turn up his nose 
nor stick out his tongue—nothin’ vi- 
olent like that, but wow! He sure 
damned her,.black an’ blue, without bat- 
tin’ an eye or sayin’ a word; an’ we all 
of us knowed what he meant, too. If 
he’d only spoke, I could’ve hit him, an’ 
I’d felt better. 

“An’, sir, you know, while he looked 


at her that way, Mary, she recollected 
how to blush. I reckon she hadn’t 
turned color in some years; but she did 
it then. She got redder than the cover 
of a tomato can; then, all of a sudden, 
she went dead white. Jack just bowed 
and smiled—dog-gone him! How can a 
man smile mean? An’ walked out as 
stiff an’ cocky as a Northwest Mounted 
policeman when he thinks mebbe a girl 
is watchin’ him. I was so took back 
that he was out an’ gone ’fore my 
tongue could get going. When it did 
get started, it went some, believe me! I 
mentioned all I could think of offhand 
about him an’ his folks, then I started 
to the door. 

““P’m goin’ to beat him small,’ I said, 
‘an’ brush up the little pieces in a pile 
an’ stomp on ’em.’ 

“Mary caught me by the arm as I 
started to leave. ‘Don’t!’ she says. ‘I 
mean it. Please don’t!’ 

“Well, I started to argue the matter 
over with her, and she ended the dis- 
pute by droppin’ down into a chair an’ 
bu’stin’ out cryin’. What do you do 
when a woman cries? Do you make a 
fool of yourself, too? I reckon most 
men do. I hopped round an’ cussed 
Boyden, and the harder I cussed, the 
harder she cried. By and by the flood 
began to go down, an’ she gurgled an’ 
sniveled an’ tried to laugh, and blew her 
nose, an’ fussed with her handkerchief, 
an’ I says, ‘Listen, Mary,’ I says, ‘soon 
as ever I get my hands on that stuck- 
up chechahco, Pll bust him right in 
two.’ 

“*No, she says, ‘you mustn’t do 
that; you must promise me you won’t 
say anything to him about it, Charley.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I says, ‘TIl promise I won’t 
do anything or say anything; but I can 
think, can’t IP? I says. ‘I think he’s 
a over-het piece o’ stale cheese that a 
hungry rat would pass up. That’s what 
I think about him.’ 

“Did you ever see a miracle? I 
reckon I did. You know eight years’ 
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chasin’ ’round the Alaska camps on her 
own hook had made some change in 
Mary’s looks. She’d got a fightin’ set to 
her jaw; the way her lips come to- 
gether made you think of a closed fist; 
an’ her blue eyes had a hard look in 
them that hadn’t been there when I first 
saw her just after she an’ Dan hit Daw- 
son on what I reckon was their honey- 
moon. An’, sir, right there in that 
shack she shed them eight years, an’ sat 
there in front o’ me, the young, blush- 
in’, full-lipped, soft-eyed, timid young 
kid she’d been when I first saw her. It 
was just for a minute she was that way. 
‘He’s a nice boy,’ she says, ‘just a nice, 
clean boy, Charley. Oh, pshaw!’ 

“An’ when she says ‘Oh, pshaw!’ she 
picked up them eight years again, an’ 
put them back on, an’ looked at me an’ 
laughed. 

“He understands too much, Char- 
ley,’ she says. “Too much an’ not near 
enough. He made me remember for a 
minute that I’m not too old in.actual 
years to be a real girl again, if the cards 
should happen to fall right. But they 
won't, Charley,’ she says. ‘The first I 
ever drew were stacked and marked. 
And life won’t deal to me from a new 
deck, no matter how loud I call for 
ite 


“Tt wa’n’t very comfortable round 
the shack for Boyden after that. Me 
an’ Hesketh, we’d give our word to 
Mary that we wouldn’t say nothin’, but 
we had ways of lettin’ him know how 
we felt, you bet! He had an unsociable 
time of it for about a week, an’ then a 
drunken gambler switched the cut for 
him. Boyden happened into the 
Alaska Saloon, one afternoon, when 
this gambler person—a fellow we called 
‘ Arizona Harry—was on a tear. He 
gets his eye on Boyden, and yells to 
him to come up an’ have a drink. Boy- 
den says ‘No, thanks,’ in a polite sort 
of way, an’ walks on. Thus drunken, 
tinhorn gambler feels himself insulted ; 


he makes a pass at Boyden, an’ Boyden 
ducks an’ comes back with a right hook 
to the jaw that laid Mr. Gambler flat. 

“Arizona Harry laid still for a few 
seconds, an’ then he come to an’ went to 
war. He unlimbered his gun an’ spilled 
three shots into Jack before any of us 
could stop him. 

“We got Jack down to the shack an’ 
called the doc. The boy had a chance, 
but it was a slim one. One bullet had 
hit him in the right shoulder, another 
had burned his ribs, but the third one 
had got him in the chest and just nipped 
his right lung. The doc hadn’t any 
more than got through lookin’ him over, 
than in come Faro Mary. 

“Is he dead?’ she asked me. 

“No, I says, ‘he’s pretty bad hurt, 
an’ he ain’t got much of a chance.’ 

“You an’ Hesketh clear out o’ here,’ 
she says, slippin’ off her hat an’ coat. 
“You can put up at the hotel while he is 
sick,’ she says. ‘I’m going to stay here 
and take care of him day and nights 
An’ the doc tells me later that if it 
hadn’t been for the way she took care 
o’ him he would ’a’ gone over. He 
was mighty near to the edge for two 
weeks. He was out of his head most 
of the time, and he’d rave something 
scandalous about this girl of his back in 
Chicago. But he got on the mend by 
an’ by, an’ when he got well enough to 
find out who it was that had pulled him 
through, I reckon he done some heavy- 
weight thinkin’. 

““Miss Mary,’ he says to her one 
day, ‘why have you done this for me, 
after the way I treated you the first 
time we met?” z 

“Why do you want to know?’ she 
come back at him. 

“Well, he says, sort o° flabber- 
gasted, ‘I’ve been wondering.’ 

“Wondering won’t hurt you,’ she 
says. ‘Keep right on.’ 

“Which he done. He was still doin’ 
a lot o’ wonderin’ when he got well, an’ 
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Hesketh an’ me moved back into the 
shack with him. 

“Mary never came nigh the place 
after she got through nursin’ him; an’ 
when Boyden went to call on her in 
her cabin, she gave him to understand 
that he was out of place on the prem- 
ises. Then, along in February, she 
came to see him. 

“ ‘While you was delirious,’ she says 
to him, ‘you had a lot to say about a 
girl who was waiting for you to make 
enough money to marry her. You are 
very much in love with her, aren’t 
you?” 

“Well, yes, Jack owns up. ‘I am.’ 

“ ‘Would half a million dollars help 
you out any?’ she asks him. ‘I know 
where twice that much can be had for 
the taking. If you will stake the ground 
in your name and mine, I’ll go half and 
half with you in what we can get out 
of it.’ 

“She wasn’t talkin’ nonsense, Mary 
wasn’t. That girl had gone an’ figured 
out a- fraction, between fourteen an’ 
fifteen below, on Tupper Creek, that 
was worth a fortune. It was only for- 
ty-two foot wide, but it held the rich- 
est pay of any spot in the creek. Four- 
teen below had claimed twenty-two 
foot more than was comin’ to him, and 
J. B. Nelson, on fifteen, had run over 
twenty-two feet. That left a forty-two- 
foot tract between the two claims that 
was worth more than any other single 
claim in the whole district. 

“Well, Boyden staked it in his name 
an’ hers. There was an awful row, an’ 
some talk of shootin’, and lots of pow- 
wow with the lawyers; but the tract 
was there, and it belonged to Boyden 
and Faro Mary. The surveyors meas- 
ured it down to an eyelash, but when 
they got done, there was that forty-two 
foot betwixt fourteen an’ fifteen, an’ 
Boyden had staked it all accordin’ to 
law. 

“Man, but that was a rich piece o’ 


dirt! Jack staked it in February, and 
in May the Arnheim people offered 
eight hundred thousand cash down for 
it. 

“Boyden was wild to sell. The wed- 
din’ bells was callin’ him, an’ he wanted 
to clean up an’ get away. Mary didn’t 
kick much. She knew there was more 
than eight hundred thousand to be had 
out of the claim by workin’ it, but she 
gave in, an’ they closed the deal. 

“T was in on the show-down. Jack 
was leavin’ by stage for the outside, one 
morning early in May. He was as rest- 
less and excited as a lame wolf with 
the smell of sheep in the wind. 

“‘*Where’s Mary?’ he kep’ askin’ me, 
as it drew near time for the stage to 
leave. 

“I offered to go look her up, an’ 
found her sittin’ alone in her cabin. 
‘I’ve gone the limit, Charley,’ she says, 
when I tell her Boyden is lookin’ for 
her. ‘I helped him get the money to go 
back an’ buy this girl he loves, and I’ve 
smiled when he raved about her and 
told me how much he cared for her, but 
there is a limit. I’m through. I can’t 
stand any more. If I went down to tell 
him good-by, Pd make a scene, Char- 
ley.’ 

“Well, holy Mike!’ I said. ‘If you 
love him, what have you been playin’ 
into this other girl’s hands for? All 
you’ve done is to fix things up so he 
could go back to her.’ 

“I must love him a very great deal 
to do that, Charley,’ she says. ‘Don’t 
you think so? I guess that’s the biggest 
test of real love—to be able to let the 
loved one go to the happiness that you 
are not a part of. There goes the 
stage,’ she says; ‘he’s gone, and it’s all 
over with.’ 

“T sat there, listening to the stage clat- 
ter-banging down the trail an’ tried to 
think of something to say that wouldn’t 
be worse than nothin’. Nothin’ fit an’ 
proper come to my mind, so I just kept 
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still, Mary sat there straight up in her 
chair, lookin’ so much like a dead 
woman as to make you shiver, 

“Then the door was thrown open, and 
there, on the threshold, stood Jack Boy- 
den. Ever watch a man that had been 
knocked unconscious come back to life, 
look round him, an’ wonder where he 
was and what had happened? That 
was the way young Boyden acted. 

“ ‘Mary, he says. ‘My God! Ial- 
most lost you. Why,’ he says, ‘I love 
you. I’ve loved you all the time. Why, 
Mary!’ 

“*You don’t!’ she says. ‘You love 
that girl in Chicago. Why don’t you 
go back to her? You’ve got the money 
now. Why don’t you go and get her?’ 

“An’ right there was where Jack he 
mixed some sense in with his education. 
‘Yes, he says, ‘I’ve got the money, 
Mary, an’, like a fool, I was going 
back to try an’ buy love with it. Mary, 
you've taught me what love is. When 
the stage was ready to leave, and I 
realized I would not see you again, it 


was as though a flash of light had re- 
vealed the truth to me. I knew that I 
loved you; and the love I felt was a 
something that can’t be bought with 
gold, nor lost for the lack of it.’ 

“He held out his arms to her, an’ 
she filled ’em. They came together with 
a rush; an’, believe me, they stuck. 


“That’s five years ago I watched ’em 
clinch in that cabin up there in Alaska; 
an’ whenever I get to feelin’ as though 
there’s nothin’ in the world worth while 
or lastin’, I slide down to their home 
in California, an’ visit with ’em. The 
love that glued ’em wa’n’t adulterated 
with gold; an’, believe me, it holds. 

“Women an’ gold! They run to- 
getherlike in your thoughts, an’ more’s 
the pity that one can buy the other. 
But love an’ gold—no, they don’t mix 
in your mind, do they? I reckon that’s 
where pure love gets the call as ‘the 
greatest thing in the world.’ It’s the 
only thing the old yellow dust won't 
pay for.” 


le 
THE TREMENDOUS HANDICAP OF IGNORANCE 


WHEN Serge de Diaghileff had his famous Ballet Russe in Washington for 
three performances, Senator Hughes, of New Jersey, took one of his con- 


stituents to see the show on the opening night. 


Everybody was there, including 


the president, the diplomats, the members of the Cabinet, and all others who had 


the price of admission. 


The dancers, stars and lesser lights, floated about on the stage in a frenzy 
of grace, depicting with their feet and the undulations of their bodies big stories 


and great emotions. 


Hughes was enraptured. 


“This ain’t but half a show,” complained the constituent, after sitting through 


twenty minutes of it. 
talk? It’s powerful slow.” 


“They don’t do anything but dance. 


Why don’t they 


_ “Yes,” agreed Hughes, in a very soft whisper, bearing in mind the number 


of votes his companion controlled; 
“Maybe,” advanced the constituent, ‘ 


“it’s pretty slow.” 
‘it’s because these Russians haven’t been 


in America long enough to learn our language.” 


“Yes,” further agreed Hughes, 
announce it on the programs.” 


“that must be right, but they ought to 
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The Blue Rose 


By John R. Coryell 
Author of “The Hound of Marat,” Ete. 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


Twenty years before the story opens, in a little hut on a South African hillside, three men meet 
to divide diamonds stolen from the mines—Yung Wing, a Chinaman; Rudolph Stein, a German Jew; and 
Jack Henderson, an American. There is a fight to the death between the Chinaman and the German Jew 
over a great blue diamond in the spoils. Henderson thereby profits, getting the entire haul of precious 
stones, and he is content to let the. two fighters die miserably. One of them, Stein, begs Henderson 
to look after his boy, but the American adventurer laughs at him. Years pass. Henderson grows 
rich, harder than ever, marries, and has a daughter, Margery, whom he worships. At her coming-out 
fête, which is to be a magnificent affair, Henderson plans that she shall wear a priceless necklace of 
diamonds, which has for its pendant a great blue stone known as “The Blue-Rose.” Secretly this is 
a supreme challenge to invisible enemies, who have been working against Henderson. These unknown 
foes threaten to take the diamonds. Using every precaution that money can command in the way of 
detectives and safes, he is powerless in the hands of his secret enemies; the necklace disappears. 
Inquiry reveals that Henderson and his detectives were drugged while the thief or thieves were at 
work. Suspicion points at his own family or his most confidential servants, if at anybody. Among 
the latter are Oishi, his faithful Japanese valet, and Stone, the invaluable private secretary. The 


situation seems impossible. 


(in Four Parts—Part Two) 


CHAPTER VI. 


EAR gripped the heart of Bruce 
Henderson, perhaps for the first 


time in his life. He had felt 

dread of the unknown enemy in 
pursuit of him, but the numbing terror 
of the first moments of defeat he had 
never felt before. There was some- 
thing so terrible in the deadly sureness 
of the plans of the unknown. 

He was essentially a brave man, how- 
ever, and a fighter; and now that he 
looked the fact of his loss squarely in 
the face, his iron will asserted itself, 
and he forced himself to stand up 
under it calmly. 

Beeston started to speak; Henderson 
stopped him „with a gesture and began 
to slowly pace the floor. Presently he 
stopped and sat down. He motioned 
Beeston to a chair. The detective sat 


down and waited, seeing that his em- 
ployer had recovered his poise. 

“Beeston, you’ve made a failure of 
this. You needn’t waste time trying to 
show that it couldn’t be helped under 
the circumstances. The circumstances 
shouldn’t have existed. I paid you to 
guard the necklace. I paid you to watch 
the safe and to shoot the man who 
should come to open it. You failed. 
It’s nothing to the point that I brought 
the necklace here to hide it, for that 
was a part of my plan from the first. 
Tf the necklace had been stolen from 
here, and you had got the man at the 
safe, I wouldn’t have had a word to 
say. The fact that I failed is no excuse 
for you. Am I right?” 

“T suppose you are; yes, sir.” 

“Very well. Now it is up to you to 
do certain things, and, in order to do 
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them properly, you want to begin by 
being absolutely honest. Taking the 
situation as it stands, are you the man 
to handle the case?” 

Beeston’s lip trembled as he looked 
into the iron face of Bruce Hender- 
son; then he braced himself and an- 
swered huskily: “No, sir, I’m not. It’s 
one of those cases quite outside the 
regular course. It was no common 
thief that did it. Whoever it was knew 
you and your plans and your house and 
your very combination, your very hid- 
ing place in there, as well as you knew 
them yourself.” 

“That’s so. I hadn’t put it that way 
to myself, but it’s so. What do you 
suggest? I’m paying you now for your 
judgment. What do you think ought 
to be done? We mustn’t lose time, but 
we mustn’t make a false step.” 

“Well, sir,” answered Beeston, “I 
think it’s good of you to keep me on. 
Another man might have suspected me 
or my men; for were just as much 
open to suspicion as anybody else; more 
so, if it comes right down to it. So, 
as I say, it’s good of you to trust me 
at all. That’s why I'll give you the best 
advice I can.” 

“Go on! I never suspected you any 
more than I’d suspect anybody in the 
house—my wife, my daughter, secre- 


tary, children. Understand what I 
mean? Everybody’s under suspicion. 
Put me under it, if you like. Now go 
on!” 


“Tn the first place, sir, we’d better in- 
form the police.” 

“Then it’ll go into the papers.” 

“That might be best, but you can de- 
cide on that after talking with the man 
from headquarters. Wed better get in 
touch with the city police as well as the 
local police here, you see. We don’t 
want any jealousy.” 

“All right!” He made a note of 
“Police.” 

“Then get a private detective at once, 
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before anybody else gets here, if pos- 
sible.” 

“And that detective? I don’t want 
somebody who can look wise and do 
nothing. You and I can do that, 
Beeston.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Beeston humbly. 
“The man I had in mind is a German, 
who hasn’t been over here more than 
a year. He had to leave the other side 
on account of something not quite 
straight, I believe; but he is a scientific 


detective; one of the kind they have on 


the other side—that is, everywhere but 
in England. He’s a wonder. He really 
is. I’ve seen him at work.” 

“Speaks English?” 

“As well as I do. Better, probably.” 

“His name?” 

“He calls himself Schoeffel.” 

“Very well! Get him at once if you 
can. I suppose you can trust your men 
to carry out your orders now. Nobody 
to leave the house, guest or servant— 
nobody.” 

“Yes, sir. The men are so ashamed 
they’ll do anything well now.” 

“Go, then! Hurry! Til take a bath 
and get dressed.” 

“How much do you authorize me to 
offer Schoeffel? He is a high-priced 
man, anyhow, and will demand more 
the minute he realizes the importance 
of the case.” 

“T’ll give a hundred thousand dollars 
for the thief and necklace.” ; 

Beeston turned pale at the figure. He 
wondered if it might not be worth his 
while to work on the case, too. 

Henderson turned and pressed long 
and steadily on the electric button that 
rang Oishi’s bell. And, not long after 
Beéston had gone, Oishi came swiftly 
in and looked silently at his master. 

“T want you to shave me, Oishi. I 
am going to get up now.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Oishi, going about 
his task with silent celerity, and quite 
as if there were nothing unusual in the 
request from a man who had been up 
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till after three o’clock. That was a 
thing Bruce Henderson liked in him. 

“The necklace was stolen last night, 
Oishi,” he said, by way of explanation. 

Oishi, who was stropping the razor, 
stopped suddenly and turned with more 
startled surprise on his usually impas- 
sive face than his master had ever seen 
there before. 

“What, sir?” 

“The necklace was stolen.” 

Oishi looked at him for a long mo- 
ment as if he had it in his mind to ask 
some questions; then turned and went 
on stropping the razor. 

“The safe was opened,” Henderson 
went on. 

Oishi shook his head as he steadily 
stropped. “The necklace was so very 


valuable,” he said, “the thieves can’t 


do much with it, can they ?” 

Henderson was on the point of offer- 
ing the further information that the 
necklace had not been in the safe, but 
` in the adjoining room, but decided to 
say no more until the German detective 
had looked into the matter. Not that he 
remotely doubted Oishi, but that there 
was nothing to be gained by telling him 
any more, although it was his custom 
to talk with considerable freedom with 
his valet. 

“The small diamonds could easily be 
sold separately; and the big diamond 
could be cut up.” 

“That would be a pity if it is as fine 
a stone as the papers said,’ Oishi re- 
sponded. 

“Didn’t you see it?” Henderson 
asked. “But, of course, you didn’t. It 
was the most magnificent stone I ever 
saw. I hope I shall see it again before 
long,” he added. 

“Ah!” murmured Oishi, in a pleased 
tone, “then you already suspect who 
took it. I am very glad. I thought 
you did not seem very much disturbed, 
sir.” 

“Not disturbed!” repeated Hender- 
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son, with a short laugh. “Well, I am, 
whatever I look.” 

“T suppose you will have detectives.” 

“The best I can get;” and he gave 
himself up to be shaved. 

Beeston reported within a quarter 
hour that he had got Schoeffel on the 
phone, and that the detective would be 
there by automobile as quickly as pos- 
sible. “And he asked me,” he added, 


‘ “not to inform the police until he had 


looked the place over thoroughly and 
taken photographs. Nobody is up yet, 
sir.” 

Within an hour, which meant some 
defiance of the speed limit, the German 
scientific detective reached Hilltop, and 
was taken to Bruce Henderson in the 
library. 

Herman Schoeffel was a man of 
medium height, very broad of shoul- 
ders, a well-developed waistline, a large 
head, with protuberant brows, large, 
light-blue eyes, over which were very 
large spectacles, and a gray beard and 
mustache covered his face. 

He made Bruce Henderson think at 
once of a typical German professor. 
He wasn’t in the least such as he had 
imagined a great detective would be; 
and he bore himself like a man who 
had a most favorable opinion of him- 
self, and not in the least like one who 
had a to-be-regretted past. 

Beeston made the two men known to 
each other. “You wished to engage my 
services, Mr. Henderson?” Schoeffel 
asked. 

“Yes. Beeston has told you some- 
thing about it, I suppose?” 

“Something about the loss of the 
necklace of which so much has been in 
the papers lately. Yes. My retaining 
fee will be one thousand dollars, if you 
please.” 

“That will be all right,” Beeston in- 
terposed hastily, really shocked at the 
direct approach to money matters with 
the magnate. 

“Tt will be all right when I get the re- 


called detached alertness. 
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taining fee, Mr. Beeston,” was the cool 
response. “You must understand, Mr. 
Henderson, that this is a profession 
with me; not a trade or a mere busi- 
ness. Itis indispensable that I am paid 
my retaining fee. It is from no par- 
ticular distrust of you, sir; but I have 
found, since I have been in this coun- 
try, that some persons dislike my 
methods, some dislike me. I care noth- 
ing for what they think, but I object 
to uncertainty in respect of the emolu- 
ment. I trust you understand.” 

Bruce Henderson .gave vent to a 
short laugh. He liked the man, and 
had a sudden confidence in him. He 
pulled open the drawer of his desk, 
searched out a check book, and made 
out a check for one thousand dollars. 

“There!” he said, pushing the check 
over to the detective. 

“Mr. Beeston said there would be a 
disposition on your part to pay well for 
effective service,” said Schoeffel, look- 
ing at the check and then folding it up 
and placing it in his pocket. 

“I will give one hundred thousand 
dollars for the recovery of the necklace 
and the capture of the thief.” 

“You will give me a written state- 
ment to that effect?” 

“Yes,” 

“Very well. If I do not recover the 
necklace and capture the thief, I shall 
ask only pay for my services. Now 
tell me what happened.” 

He had taken charge of the case. 
This was apparent in the swift change 
from a manner of almost impudent 
carelessness to one of what might be 
He seemed 
to begin at once to see everything about 
him. 

Bruce Henderson told the story as 
Beeston knew it, but added the detail 
that when Beeston left him alone in the 
library he slipped the case of jewels in- 
side his vest, under his arm, and then 
closed the safe. 


“In order,” interposed Schoeffel, 
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“that no one but yourself might know 
where the jewels were?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Your wife didn’t know ?” 

“No one.” 

“You have a valet, I suppose?” 

“Yes, a Japanese; but he wasn’t in 
my rooms; had gone to bed, I suppose. 
No one was there; no one was here to 
see me hide them about me.” 

“Why did you do it? Did you dis- 
trust Mr. Beeston or his men?” 

“T trusted Beeston as much as I 
would anybody; but in regard to the 
necklace I trusted no one; not even my 
wife and daughter. The necklace be- 
longs to my daughter. What I mean is 
that I specifically wished no one to 
know what I did with the jewels.” 

“But you did wish some one—some. 
one—to be deceived; some one who 
might be expected to think you would 
put the necklace in the safe?” 

“VYe-es)” 

Schoeffel looked at him for a mo- 
ment; then turned to Beeston: “Mr. 
Beeston, will you kindly leave me alone 
with Mr. Henderson?” 

Beeston gave a start, looked half in- 
dignantly, half inquiringly at his em- 
ployer. “Go, Beeston,’ Bruce Hender- 
son said, frowning. 

“No reflection on you, Mr. Beeston,” 
said Schoeffel, and, from where he sat, 
began to study the open safe while wait- 
ing for Beeston to leave. “I asked him 
to go,” he explained, “because you may 
be disposed’ to tell me alone what you 
would not tell me before him. Who 
were you expecting to try to steal the 
necklace ?” 

Bruce Henderson’s face hardened as 
he reflected quickly. How much might 
he tell this man? “I don’t know. If 
I did, I would not ask for help. I have 
an enemy. Once before, in Amster- 
dam, an attempt was made to get the 
Blue Rose from me. I have been 
warned three times of money losses; 
and last night a warning came that the 
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Blue Rose would be taken from me. 
That is why I acted as I did.” 

“You lost money after each warn- 
ing?” 

“Yes,” he breathed, the word hissing 
between his teeth. 


“Let me see the warning of yester- 


day.” 

With a scarcely perceptible moment 
of hesitation, Henderson answered: “I 
destroyed it.” 

“That was careless of a business man 
like you, Mr. Henderson. I think you 
mean you don’t care to expose to me 
something in your past. Few of us 
would like all of the past revealed to the 
world.” 

“Mr. Schoeffel!” snapped Bruce 
Henderson, in the tone that sent a chill 
to the hearts of most men with whom 
he had dealings. 

“Have I said something untrue?” in- 
quired the detective. “Pshaw! you 
need not tell me if you don’t wish. I 
fancy that there, however, is the clew 
we seek. I will try to get along without 
it. If I cannot, then I shall expect you 
to absolve me for failure.” 

“There is something I don’t wish to 
tell,” said Henderson, recovering from 
the shock the detective’s question had 
given him. “It is nothing criminal. 
I’m not saying,” he explained, with a 
snarl, “that I have never done anything 
criminal, but at the bottom of this 
business there is nothing criminal. 
The point is this: I made some ene- 
mies years ago. ` I had supposed, until 
about seven years ago, that all con- 
nected with the affair were dead. 
These warnings made me know that I 
was mistaken.” : ‘ 

“Somebody,” queried the other 
smoothly, “that you got the better of 
in a business deal? In other words, 
money was involved, with a feeling on 
their part that you had not been, say, 
quite fair?” 

Bruce Henderson’s teeth fairly 
ground together as he set his jaws to 
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hide the expression he felt must be 
creeping up to betray him to this man 
and his damnable deductions. He half 
wished he had never let him enter into 
the search. Then his bulldog courage 
rushed into his heart. He would let 
him go on. He was the very man. 
There was no need for his knowing 
everything. It was literally impossible 
that any one could more than suspect 
the robbery of the mines; and other- 
wise there was nothing he had done 
that would matter now. 

“Listen!” he said quickly. “I can 
see you are really clever, that you un- 
derstand your business. I want you to 
go on. with this. I shan’t tell you of 
the incident, but I will say that it was 
a case of the strongest and the most 
ruthless winning out. And I won. 
Now I want to win out against this 
secret enemy. Help me to that; help 
me to it so that it is wiped out of my 
life, and it isn’t one hundred thousand 
that will be your reward. I will give 
you and put you in the way of all the 
money you want. But, remember, you 
are not to go into the past!” 

“T will find your necklace and cap- 
ture the thief, Mr. Henderson. I think 
I shall not need to know more. This 
much I had to know in order that I 
might waste no time; and time may be 
of importance. Has any one left the 
house?” 

“Orders were given to let no human 
being out of the house.” 

Schoeffel went over to the safe, and 
looked it over. “Ordinarily,” he said, 
“T would photograph the room, would 
take many photographs; but in this 
case it is not necessary.” 

He knelt by the safe and examined 
it all over carefully with a powerful 
magnifying glass he had taken from his 
pocket. He looked with particular care 
at the knob. Then he examined the 
papers on the floor. After that he went 
about the room with his glass and an 
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electric flash light, peering at every- 
thing. 

“We have a very clever person to 
deal with, Mr. Henderson. He wore 
gloves excepting when he handled the 
knob; and the knob he polished with 
a silk handkerchief. At any rate, I 
don’t believe it is common for your 
professional thieves to carry about silk 
—Chinese silk—handkerchiefs. How- 
ever, it is quite certain that this was 
no professional man—in the criminal 
sense. Tell me about the inmates of 
your house.” 

The arrangement of the house was 
explained to him, and the inmates of 
the family wing described. Schoeffel 
listened attentively, but made no com- 
ments until the description was over. 

“And the door between the wing and 
the part occupied by your guests was 
closed last night?” he asked. 

“T closed it myself.” 

“For the present, then, we will as- 
sume that no one came in from the 
other part. Only for the present, how- 
ever, for the man who did this is 
capable of a great deal. Just think 
that he has left no finger prints any- 
where!” ; 

He was rather talking to himself 
than to Bruce Henderson, who sat 
moodily watching him. In any case, it 
seemed to him that his armor had been 
penetrated. He could never again 
feel the certainty of invulnerability. 
He might set his jaws and be 
defiant, but the sense of not only 
defeat but of a foe who was 
stronger and more subtle would not 
leave him. He was compelled to won- 
der where the next blow would fall. 

Schoeffel stood looking at the safe 
and the papers strewn on the floor. He 
was evidently working at some přob- 
lem. “Now let me see the place where 
you hid the jewels,” he said. “By the 
way, when I’ve done that, you'd better 
notify the police. We don’t want them 
working against us. They won’t bother 
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my search, for they will say at once 
that it was an outside man, with an 
inside confederate.” 

He laughed softly, as if the idea 
amused him. Bruce Henderson led the 
way upstairs. In the hall Beeston 
waited, and Schoeffel told him to no- 
tify the police in an hour; in the mean- 
time to let nothing be disturbed. “We 
don’t want to hinder them,” he said, 
with sly irony. 

Henderson took him into his sitting 
room. It was a charming room, with 
a window looking out on the river, and 
an open fireplace. It was manifest, 
however, that no fire had ever been 
lighted on the hearth. He knelt on the 
hearth and reached up, and to one side, 
saying: “There is a sort of pocket in 
here. I saw it when the chimney was 
being built, and thought then what a 
good hiding place it would be.” 

Schoeffel knelt and felt. “And who 
else had any knowledge of this?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t know who else may have 
seen it, but no one knew I had thought 
of it in connection with hiding any- 
thing there. And I don’t see how any 
one could possibly have known I had 
put it there last night. I was alone, 
and no one knew even that I had the 
diamonds.” 

“How about your wife? I am only 
asking so as to get some light on this, 
which is, after all, the knottiest part 
yet.” 

“My wife has her own apartments. 
She wasn’t in here last night at all. 
So far as I know, she’s never been in 
here.” 

“Who has been in here besides the 
workmen ?—all of whom were gone 
yesterday, I suppose.” 

“There have been no workmen here 
for three weeks, at least.” 

“Who cleans it?” 

“I don’t know who does it when I’m 
not occupying it. When I’m home, no 
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one comes in here, by my strict order, 
but my Japanese valet, Oishi.” 

“What are the chances of his know- 
ing anything?” 

“None that I can see. He wasn’t 
here last night, and didn’t come in this 
morning until I rang for him, after the 
necklace was gone.” 

“No door out of this room excepting 
the one into your bedroom?” 

“That’s the only one.” 

“And out of your bedroom?’ He 
led the way back into the bedroom and 
looked about while the other was an- 
swering. 

“There’s the door into the hall. 
Here’s another,” lifting a curtain that 
concealed it. “It goes into my wife’s 
apartments. That one goes into the 
bathroom.” 

“Your hall door was locked, of 
course?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then the only way to get in here 
otherwise would have been through 
your wife’s apartments?” 

“That way was not open,” was the 
cold response. “That door is locked 
on this side, and, I believe, bolted on 
the other.” 

“Then, so far as you know, yourself 
and your Japanese valet are the only 
ones who have been in here since the 
jewels were placed in there?” 

“He wasn’t in here while the jewels 
were- there.” 

“So far as you know.” 

“So far as I know.” 

“How was your door fastened? The 
door into the hall?” 

“Locked and bolted. The bolt is not 
a strong one, but, at any rate, it was 
shot in place when ” He stopped 
and stared in dismay. “What am I 
saying? The devil! Beeston was in 
here, shaking me to wake me. The 
door must have been unfastened. But 
I locked and bolted it when I went to 
bed. I am sure of it.” 

Schoeffel went quickly to the door 
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and examined it through his magnify- 
ing glass. “No violence was used on 
the bolt.” He opened the door and 
scrutinized the keyhole. “The hole 
doesn’t look as if it had ever had a key 
in it on the outside. But, anyhow, the 
bolt. wasn’t forced. The door was 
opened from the inside, if you are sure. 
you locked and bolted it. Are. you 
sure ?” 

“As sure as I can be of anything; 
but I am beginning to doubt everything 
now. How could the door have been 
opened from the inside?” 

“Wait a minute!” And Schoeffel 
went to the door opening into Mrs. 
Henderson’s apartments, and examined 
it. It was locked. “Somebody might 
have been in the room, hiding. That 
would explain several mysterious 
things; among others, how anybody 
could know you put the jewels in the 
chimney last night.” 

“Yes, yes! But who?” 

“Ah! When we know that we shail 
be near the end of the search. Sup- 
pose you send for your valet. We’ll 
question Beeston when we go down, 
but I am very curious to talk to this 
Oishi. To tell you the truth, I’m Ger- 
man enough to be prejudiced against a 
Jap.” 

Henderson rang for his valet, and in 
a few minutes Oishi, perfectly neat, but 
unmistakably sleepy, came in. He 
glanced at Schoeffel and then stood 
waiting. Schoeffel studied him with a 
steady glance. 

“Oishi, this is the detective, Mr. 
Schoeffel, that I have engaged. He 
wants to ask you some questions.” 

Oishi turned impassively toward 
Schoeffel and bowed. If he had any 
reason to fear the detective, he betrayed 
none of it. 

“You are a Japanese?” 

“Yes, sir;” with just a show of pride. 

“Were you up last night when Mr. 
Henderson went to bed?” 

“T think so. I must have been, be- 
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cause I remained up to help Mr. Wil- 
kins in the ballroom.” 

“Do you know what time it was 
when you went to bed?” 

“I am not sure, but I think it was 
about half past four. Perhaps Mr. 
Wilkins will know.” He politely stifled 
a yawn. 

“You were with this Mr. Wilkins— 
the butler, I believe—all the time after 
the guests had gone?” 

“Almost all the time. He was asked 
by Mr. Beeston to get some coffee for 
his men, and left me in the ballroom 
with some of the footmen. After that 
I was with him until I came to bed.” 

“That will do for the present. You 
may go.” 

Oishi, first looking to his master for 
permission, left the room in his silent, 
composed way, apparently unconcerned 
as to why he had been questioned in 
this way. . 

“Its a pretty nearly complete alibi, 
unless the other servants are in this; 
and that is unlikely,” said Schoeffel. 
“But, Mr. Henderson, your valet with 
the Japanese name is a Chinaman.” 

“What!” gasped Bruce Henderson, 
with a strange expression. “Oh, no! 
You are mistaken. I wouldn’t have a 
Chinaman around me.” 

“He is a Chinaman, Mr. Henderson. 
I know types.” 


“PIL soon find out.” He started 
toward the electric button. 
“Wait!” said Schoeffel. “No need- tò 


let him know you know, yet.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


, 


“Perhaps,” said Schoeffel, “it means 
nothing that this boy has lied about his 
nationality; I mean nothing,” he inter- 
posed, -before Bruce Henderson could 
protest, “in relation to the theft. But 
any one so close to you by a deceit is 
under suspicion of being there for a 


doubtful purpose; so we will keep an- 


eye on him and give him no reason to 
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think we suspect him. You agree with 
me?” 

“IT suppose so. Yes.” 

“You see, we have here a singular 
combination of circumstances. The 
safe is opened by some one who be- 
lieves the jewels are in it. Nothing 
else is taken; not even some money, 
which I noticed in plain view. And 
yet, although the thief thought the 
jewels were there, he seems to have had 
no difficulty in finding them up here, 
and in getting them, although your door 
seems to have been locked and bolted 
on the inside. Do you see what I 
mean?” 

“Tt’s infernally puzzling.” 

“Who besides yourself knew the 
combination of the safe?” 

“No one on earth. I never told any 
one.” 

“You kept a memorandum about you 
with the combination ?” 

“No. I kept it in my box in the 
safety-deposit vault. I never let any 
one know it;-not even Stone, my sec- 
retary, who is in my confidence in most 
things.” 

“You trust him, then?” 

“T trust nobody. That is, in the sense 
you mean. I have to have men about 
me who know what I am doing; I 
couldn’t do business otherwise. But 
this young man Stone, I have had 
shadowed pretty constantly for months, 
and never got a thing wrong on him.” 

“What about the maids? Any reason 
to suspect any of them?” 

“T don’t know anything about them; 
wouldn’t know them if I met them out- 
side the house.” 

“And the governess ?” 

“T only know that my wife and 
daughter think a lot of her, and that she 
seems a quiet, modest, capable girl.” 

“H’m!” grunted Schoeffel; “my 
mind keeps coming back to Oishi. But 
in my opinion, Mr. Henderson, there 
were two of them. If your door was 
secured, as you believe, one of them 
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must have been here while the other 
- was working downstairs. But why 
here, when the jewels were supposed to 
be in the safe? Has your life ever been 
threatened at all?” 

“Not in any of the notes. Men have 
threatened me after losses that had 
greatly affected them; but there was 
nothing in that.” 

“T was thinking one of the men might 
have secreted himself in here with the 
intention of making an attempt on your 
life, and then desisted when he saw you 
secrete the jewels. Come!” he said 
suddenly ; “let’s go downstairs! Can I 
see all the inmates of your wing in some 
room, right away? I mean everybody, 
including your wife and daughter. I 
would like to see them before the police 
get here.” 

“They’ve got to come if you want to 
see them. I’ll wake my wife and daugh- 
ter, if I can. Or is there any harm in 
telling Oishi to wake the maids and 
have them wake their mistresses?” 

“None. A good idea; will help set 
his mind at ease if he’s thinking he’s 
suspected.” 

“How about the children?” 

“Of course, they’re out of it, just as 
your wife and daughter are; but it may 
be better to have everybody. By the 
way! How about having all the rooms 
searched? All of them, including your 
own, your wife’s, daughter’s, and the 
children’s ?” 

“Certainly. Couldn’t Beeston do it 
with some of his men while you are 
examining the people?” 

“Better not, I think. You see Beeston 
and his men are under suspicion them- 
selves. I don’t suspect them, but the 
police will; so it’s better not to intrust 
any search to them. I’m sorry for 
Beeston, but it would be just like the 
police to arrest him. Don’t you see, he 
was the first to discover the open safe; 
the first to be in your locked room. 
Everybody was waked up by him. 
Don’t you see?” 
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“T never thought of that. You don’t 
suppose——” 

“Not for a'minute. If Beeston had 
done it, he would have taken an over- 
dose of the drug, rather than be the 
first one awake. No; I'll put them all 
through the third degree, as you say 
over here, but only for form’s sake.” 

They met Oishi in the hall, on his 
way in response to the summons of 
his master. Henderson gave him his 
instructions, and bade him inform the 
maids that it was important, and that 
they must hurry. 

“Tell them all that the necklace has 
been stolen,’ said Schoeffel. “You 
see,” he said to Henderson, “that will 
bring your wife and daughter when 
otherwise not even your wish would. I 
have noticed that wives and daughters 
are sometimes difficult.” 

‘He didn’t smile as he said this, and 
Henderson scowled. He was thinking 
of his unloved and unloving wife. 

Schoeffel asked Beeston about the 
door of Mr. Henderson’s room. “How 
did you get in?” 

“I pounded on it at first, and then 
tried the knob, and went in. I remem- 
bered he had drunk some of the coffee, 
too. The door wasn’t fastened. Why,” 
he cried, with a start, “did you lock it 
when you went to bed, Mr. Hender- 
son?” 

“T think so. And the more I think 
of it the surer I am.” 

“Then somebody was concealed in 
there,” almost whispered Beeston. 

“That’s one hypothesis,” responded 
Schoeffel, with the ghost of a smile. . It 
seemed strange to him that a man call- 
ing himself a detective should not have 
thought of the unfastened door before. 
“Td like the man Wilkins here, Mr. 
Henderson. Couldn’t Beeston find a 
servant awake in the main house and 
have Wilkins brought here?” 

Beeston was dispatched on this er- 
rand; and Schoeffel and Henderson 
went into the music room to wait. 
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Hopkins, a motherly, wholesome 
Englishwoman of the upper-servant 
class, was the first to appear. She had 
the children with her, and they had a 
rested, fresh air that seemed altogether 
out of keeping, when everybody else 
was so worn and pale. 

Hopkins, indeed, was very serious, 
having been told of the theft, and the 
children were full of hushed curiosity. 
They went in the manner of arrivals at 
a funeral service and sat on a couch, 
whence they stared curiously at Schoef- 
fel. 

“She wouldn’t steal a pin,” mur- 
mured Schoeffel, almost contemptu- 
ously, after a moment of examination 
of the nursery governess. 


Miss Darwin was the next to arrive. , 


She had gone to bed comparatively 
early, and was already dressing when 
informed by Oishi of the facts. She said 
good morning quietly to Mr. Hender- 
son, bowed to Schoeffel, and looked in- 
quiringly at him; then went over and 
sat by the children, who immediately 
set up a subdued chatter. 

Oishi came in next, and made his way 
quietly, unobtrusively to one side, where 
he stood in his indifferent, yet entirely 
respectful, way. Schoeffel studied him 
furtively, with Oishi apparently uncon- 
scious of his observation. 

“The governess,” said Schoeffel, in 
a low tone to Henderson, “is a clever 
woman, but she doesn’t look like one 
who would steal anything. Your China- 
man more and more interests me. Ah, 
this must be the secretary!” 

Bruce Henderson. nodded affirma- 
tively to Schoeffel and responded to 
the secretary’s good morning. The 
secretary, however, did not sit down, 
but went over to his employer, and 
asked frankly: “Is it true that the neck- 
lace has been stolen?” 

“Yes. This is Mr. Schoeffel, the 
detective I have employed. I am hav- 
ing everybody here so that he can speak 
to them,” 
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The secretary acknowledged the half 
introduction by a bow, glanced in an 
inferested way at the detective, and 
went over to the group on the couch. 
The children claimed him for their own 
at once, asking questions about the 
thief that he smilingly assured them he 
was unable to answer. 

A rustle of skirts betrayed the com- 
ing of the ladies; and then the high- 
pitched, fretful voice of Mrs. Hender- 
son, saying: “So unreasonable! At 
this hour of the morning!” 

Then Margery, slightly pale but 
lovely in her loose, flowing morning 
robe, came quickly in and went straight 
to her father. “Oh, papa, is it true? 
Has the necklace been stolen?” 

“No more than should have been ex- 
pected after all the advertising it had!” 
snapped Mrs. Henderson, following 
her closely, but hardly looking at her 
husband. .She seated herself in a 
lounge chair, the two maids, Marie and 
Jeanne, looking very much frightened, 
taking their places back of her, not far 
from the impassive Oishi. / 

“Yes,” Bruce Henderson answered 
his daughter. “Sorry, dear, to get you 
down here with such a bit of bad news, 
but we must get to work on it as soon 
as possible.” 

“But how could they get it out of 
that safe?” she asked. 

“By simply opening the doors, Miss 
Henderson,” Schoeffel interposed, be- 
fore her father could answer. 

“Mr. Schoeffel, the detective,” ex- 
plained her father, in answer to Mar- 
gery’s rather haughty expression of 


inquiry. 
“Oh! How could the doors be 
opened? Who knew the combination 


besides you, papa? You told me not 
to let anybody know my combination.” 

“That is one of the things we want 
to find out, Miss Henderson,” again 
answered Schoeffel, who seemed en- 
tirely proof against her chilling treat- 
ment of him. “But the necklace was 
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not in the safe. It was not left in 
the safe.” His eyes swept the various 
faces there, and, without exception, 
they showed curiosity. Even Oishi 
was plainly listening. “It was taken 
by your father to his apartments, and 
there hidden in a place of his own. It 
was stolen from there.” 

It seemed to the watching detective 
that he noted a faint change of expres- 
sion on the face of the secretary, 
though it was nothing that conveyed 
any meaning to him. 

Beeston came in with Wilkins at 
this moment. Wilkins was in a state of 
profound perturbation, his eyes staring 
and his mouth gaping weakly. Beeston 
had told him only that the necklace had 
been stolen, and that he was wanted in 
the music room. 

The incredible thought that he might 
be stispected at once terrified him, and, 
in a certain, secret way, filled him with 
pride. To be even unjustly suspected 
of the theft of a necklace of untold 
value was something—if it only came 
right in the end. 

“Tf Miss Henderson will be seated,” 
Schoeffel said to her father, “I will go 
on with the matter.” 

“I will remain here,” Margery said 
sharply, resenting the authoritative 
manner of the detective. 

Schoeffel shrugged his shoulders. 
He was thinking of what. would have 
happened to a German young woman 
under similar circumstances. “As you 
please,” he said. “The necklace was 
stolen from Mr. Henderson’s sitting 
room,” he went on, raising his voice 
slightly so that all might hear. 
seems that the men on guard and Mr. 
Henderson, himself, were drugged so 
that they fell into deep sleep. The safe 
was opened by the combination. Mr. 
Henderson’s door was fastened on the 
inside, and yet it was found open this 
morning. There is no evidence that 
any one got in from outside, and there 
is much evidence that whoever did it 
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was an inmate of this wing. That 
leaves everybody here, including Mr. 
Henderson, himself, under suspicion.” 

“What?” demanded Margery, scorn- 
fully looking the detective over. “My 
father under suspicion? I, who 
owned the jewels? My mother? What 
are you saying, sir? Papa, why do you 
permit him to say such a thing? Miss 
Darwin under suspicion? Mr. Stone? 
Our maids? Hopkins, who has been 
like one of the family since the chil- 
dren were babies?” 

Mrs. Henderson laughed shrilly. “I 
told you the necklace was not yours, 
Margery,” she said. The implication 
was so plain she meant this was a de- 
vice of her husband’s to cheat Margery 
of her jewels, that Bruce Henderson 
turned pale with rage. 

“Pardon me, Miss Henderson!” said 
Schoeffel quietly, “all are under sus- 
picion, even the little children.” 

“Preposterous!” cried Margery. 
“Where did you get this man, papa?” 

“Be patient, Margery!” he replied, 
with a sharpness that came of his anger 
at his wife. “Mr. Schoeffel is a most 
competent man.” 

“Somebody must have taken it, Miss 
Henderson,” said the unperturbed de- 
tective. “This wing was shut away 
from the other part of the house, and 
so we must assume that the thief was 
one of you. But I cannot look at you, 
at Oishi there, or Hopkins there, or 
Mr. Stone, or this maid or that one, 
and say it was you. I can say, how- 
ever, that you are all under sus- 
picion, and mtist all have your rooms 
searched.” 

“And who will search my room?” 
demanded Mrs. Henderson shrilly. 

“T, if I am permitted, but only if I 
am permitted,” he answered politely. 
“T look to you, Mr. Henderson.” 

“I will go with you, Schoeffel. 
Beeston, permit no one to leave this 
room while we are away.” 

“T may not leave the room?” de- 
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manded Margery, her eyes dark with 
anger at the high-handed method of 
the detective. “Ridiculous!” 

“Be reasonable, Margery! Will it be 
fair to search Miss Darwin’s room or 
Mr. Stone’s unless your room is 
searched, too? And if you are per- 
mitted to go about as you please, why 
may not they? Do be reasonable, and 
put no obstacles in the way.” 

“It is to the interest of everybody to 
have suspicion removed, Miss Hender- 
son,” said Schoeffel; and then turned 
sharply on Wilkins, demanding: “What 
drug did you use in the coffee you 
served last night to the men and Mr. 
Henderson?” 

“D-drug, sir!” dnega the as- 
tounded Wilkins. 

“Yes, the coffee was drugged.” 

“Not by me. Mr. Henderson, I’m as 
innocent as a babe unborn. What drug 
would “I use? I know nothing of 
drugs.” 

“The coffee was drugged,” reiterated 
the detective. “If you didn’t do it, who 
did?” 

“T don’t know a thing about it.” 

“Who was around when you made 
the coffee?” 

“I didn’t make it; 
made.” 

“Where was it? The coffee?” 

“It was—it was——” He closed and 
opened his eyes, swallowed hard, and 
tried to make his memory work. “I’m 
sure I don’t know You’ve got me 
so flustered I don’t know anything.” 

“Papa!” said Margery, with sharp 
decision, “I won’t have Wilkins bullied 
in this way. Since the necklace was 
mine, I will have something to say 
about it. Wilkins is a good servant, 
and is no more guilty than I am. I 
am sure of it.” 

Again Schoeffel shrugged his broad 
shoulders. “What you say is doubtless 
true, but the necklace is gone, and the 
coffee was drugged.” 

“How do you know the coffee was 


it was already 
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drugged?’ she demanded. 
any evidence of it?” 

“The evidence is that all who drank 
the coffee slept profoundly.” 


“Have you 


“That may be only a—a What 
is it I want to say, Mr. Stone?” : 
“Perhaps you mean coincidence, 


Miss Henderson.” 

She smiled at him. “Thank you. It 
may have been a coincidence. If Wil- 
kins knows anything, you may be sure 
he will tell it to you if you ask him 
courteously. Wilkins, do you remem- 
ber if any of our servants, or any of 
the temporary people were near you 
when you drew the coffee?” 

“No, Miss Henderson. To the best 
of my recollection there was no one 
there. I think I was alone. The people 
were all dead tired, Miss Henderson, 
and I was a bit weary, myself.” 

“Ts there anything else you wish to 
ask him?” Margery demanded of the 
detective. 

“Nothing, Miss Henderson. If you 
please, Mr. Henderson, we will go 
make our search now.” 

Bruce Henderson followed him 
gloomily, and, when they were outside 
the room, snapped: “You can’t treat 
these people like. convicted criminals, 
Schoeffel. Besides, you can’t get at 
them that way.” 

Schoeffel laughed softly. “I get what ` 
I want in my own way, Mr. Hender- 
son. I was finding out which were 
likely criminals. Wilkins is as little 
likely to have anything to do with it as 
the man in the moon. In fact, this 
search is a perfunctory matter. Do you 
suppose the necklace would have been 
left in the house when whoever stole it 
was free to go in and out at will?” 

“T hadn’t thought of that.” 

“T had. I don’t expect to find any- 
thing more than perhaps an indication 
of the sort of room your valet keeps.” 
He paused and added slowly: “Or your 
secretary.” 

“You don’t suspect him?” 
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“T am a man of prejudice, Mr. Hen- 
derson. I have already told you that. 
My first dislike is a Jap, my next a 
Jew.” 

“Stone is not a Jew.” 

-“He is a German Jew. Even his 
name.” He shrugged his shoulders as 
if he had said the last word. 

“Stone? What is there in that? It’s 
an old English name.” 

“Bosh!” said Schoeffel. “Perhaps 
the oldest name in the world. I don’t 
know. One of the commonest, any- 
how. Stein! I should say 2 

“What!” And Henderson clutched 
the arm of the detective in his iron 
grasp. “Why do you say Stein?” 

“Tt is the German for Stone.” 

“Good Lord!” breathed Bruce Hen- 
derson, “there is the resemblance I 
tried to place. Steir!” he whispered. 
“Tt is Rudolph Stein.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Tt means something?” queried the 
detective, studying the other. 

“It means everything. I don’t under- 
stand it, but if that man is a German 
Jew, and his name is really Stein, then 
it is he who stole the jewels. That I 
could swear to. Don’t let us waste time 
going through these rooms. If he is 
the son of Rudolph Stein, he is. the 
thief. Let us go back.” 

“No, let us go to his room, and to 
Oishi’s. I still think he has had a fin- 
ger in this.” 

“A Chinaman you said!” cried Bruce 
Henderson. “If that should be so, 
then ” He stopped. 

Schoeffel eyed him curiously. “You 
don’t realize how much you betray to 
me, Mr. Henderson. Why not trust 
me? There were two men in this affair 
you have referred to; one was a Ger- 
man Jew, the other was a Chinaman. 
Is that right?” 

Bruce Henderson pulled himself to- 
gether. They were in the upper corri- 
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dor now, where the light was strong. 
He bent his cold blue eyes on the de- 
tective and studied him carefully; then 
he snarled: “Yes. I suppose I do give 
myself away. This thing has shaken 
me; but if you are right = 

“T am right as to Stone and Oishi. 
And you say yourself you see a re- 
semblance.” 

“Pshaw!” cried Henderson, with 
self-scorn; “what a fool I am! Of 
course he is like Stein. Here is his 
room. Why didn’t we ask for the keys? 
Til send down—I'll go down is 

“There is no need. I can open any 
ordinary lock.” 

They went into the room. The bed 
was torn apart to air, and the window 
was wide open; otherwise the room was 
not in disorder. Schoeffel looked every- 


where. Nothing was under lock and 
key. 
“Clever,” said Schoeffel, 


pointing 
this fact out to Henderson. i 

“He may have them on him. We'll 
search him.” 

“No, Mr. Henderson, by your leave, 
we'll do nothing of the sort. But if 
you feel sufficiently sure that he is the 
son of your old enemy Stein, we will 
trap him. He is cunning, but he can 
be caught. Will you be guided by 
me?” 

“If you show me good reasons for it, 
I will.” 

“You want your jewels back, and 
you want the thief or thieves caught, 
don’t you?” 

“T want the jewels back, and if these 
men are the sons of those other two, I 
want ” A malevolent look glittered 
in his cold eyes, and he shut. his fist as 
if crushing something in it. 

“Quite so,’ said Schoeffel quietly; 
“that can be arranged, too, no doubt. 
But you can do nothing if you break 
with them; don’t you see that? You 
must remember you are dealing with 
unusual men. Oishi is clever enough, 
but that Stein is a devil, or Pm mis- 
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taken. I can tell you how the thing 
was done. Oishi drugged the coffee, 
and then went to your room. Whether 
or not he expected to -find the jewels, 
I can’t say, and it doesn’t matter. He 
did find them, undoubtedly. In the 
meantime, Stein opened your safe, sure 
that the jewels were there.” 

“How could he open the safe? I tell 
you no one knew the combination; no 
one could know it.” 

“Has Stein had any chances to be 
alone in the library?” 

“Yes; he has been there alone often.” 

“Then you may be sure he worked 
on the safe till he got the combination. 
There are men’ with such sensitive fin- 
gers. I think he’s one of that sort. 
Just now, downstairs, he was amusing 
the children with — sleight-of-hand 
tricks.” 

“Yes, he’s clever—damned clever. 
The resemblance has haunted me. I 
should have thought. Why not search 
them and get the jewels? If I get the 
jewels, I can See here, Schoeffel ! 
I have influence. I can have those fel- 
lows railroaded to Sing Sing.” 

“Oishi, yes; but do you think a fel- 
low who has been with you so long as 
Stein and who is so clever is to be so 
easily caught? Let us go to Oishi’s 
room. There will be nothing there, but 
we will go. It will be the same if we 
search them. Perhaps I am mistaken, 
but if this Stone is Stein, if he really 
is the thief, what do you think of his 
nerve in playing tricks right under my 
nose? He knows I am no ordinary de- 
tective. He probably knows I suspect 
him. And he is quite light-hearted. He 
even displays his adroitness with his 
fingers before my eyes. Railroad him 
to prison? Oh, no! You will work 
to catch him, Mr. Henderson. I don’t 
overrate my antagonists because I am 
clever, too. I believe in myself. But 
I know when I have met a worthy 


antagonist.” 


“Money will do more than you think, 
in this country,” said Henderson. 

“One country is like another in that. 
But how do you know he also hasn’t 
money? You say you have had money 
losses. Well, if the loss has been 
through his connivance, how do you 
know that he has not benefited? I take 
it that he is working for revenge as 
much as for anything else. You should 
know about that.” 

“Yes, I suppose he is. But how could 
he know anything? How could any- 
body? Schoeffel, I have already told 
you and I tell you again, find the jewels 
and rid me of these scoundrels and you 
shall be a rich man.” 

“Both shall be done. Trust me! 
Have I not done enough already to win 
your confidence?” 

“Yes, you are clever; you have seen 
at once what I have never seen. And 
the more I think, the surer I am that 
you are right.” 

“You will keep both of them just as 
before until I give the word?” 

STES: 

“You can do it? You can hide your 
hatred? I can see that.you are a man 
of strong feeling. They may suspect 


- my knowledge, but it is better that they 


should not suspect yours.” 

“TIl do my best; but if Stone—Stein 
—is so clever, will he not guess that I 
know? And he is clever. So self-con- 
tained, so keen, so indefatigable. I 
never met his equal.at figures; he 
knows half a dozen languages—more, 
maybe; he is an accomplished musician. 
He was the strongest man at Harvard, 
captain of the football team, graduated 
with high honors. There it is! How 
can he be the son of that scoundrel 
Stein and be educated in this country, 
the friend of some of our best families ? 
He was recommended to me by one of 
my associates. He says he was born 
in Paris, the son of an American father 
and Russian mother. Lord! How I 
have been fooled—played with!” 


IES 


His voice was hoarse with rage and 
humiliation. To think that he, the 
strong and ruthless Wall Street mag- 
nate, who had ridden over everybody, 
should have been a puppet in the hands 
of a boy of twenty-five ! 

“If you do not control yourself, and 
have patience,” said the detective dryly, 
“he will still play with you.” 

“You are right.” And, with a power- 
ful effort, he controlled himself. 

Oishi’s room yielded nothing to the 
most careful search. Like the secre- 
tary’s, it was easily searched, for noth- 
ing was under lock and key. 

“Almost too clever,’ murmured 
Schoeffel. “Unless it is sheer- impu- 
dence on their part. Tell me, Mr. Hen- 
derson, if they were caught with the 
jewels, is there any plea of ownership 
they could make?” 

“Why do you ask that?” 

“Because they show none of the signs 
of fear or guilt that common thieves 
would.” 

“No,” answered Henderson slowly, 
“they could make no such plea. Their 
fathers never had a shadow of right 
to anything now or ever in my posses- 
sion. What could have happened?” he 
cried, in exasperation. ‘When I left 
those men, they were dying.” He 
turned sharply on the detective, who 
had been taking in every word. “Not 
by any act of mine. My hands are 
clean of their blood. They had fought 
each other. We were miles away from 
any human being, and they were dying.” 

“And you took the Blue Rose and 
the diamonds belonging to all three, I 
suppose,” said the detective. 

Bruce Henderson reached out as if 
to take him by the throat; but, as the 
detective merely looked steadily at him, 
he let his hands drop. “Damn you and 
your deductions!” he said hoarsely. 

“Mr. Henderson,” retorted the other, 
“why damn me, when I am only giv- 
ing you proof of how correctly I can 
deduce? And consider that my deduc- 
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tions are valueless as to you. From 
what you have said I have recon- 
structed a picture, but it is not evidence. 
I don’t say that I could not go still 
farther if it were necessary, but is 
He shrugged his shoulders and smiled 
subtly at the other. 

“Let us go through the other rooms!” 
snapped Bruce Henderson. He was 
thinking that it was not often that he 
was so shaken that another could sur- 
prise his secrets; and he was thinking, 
too, that it would behoove this German 
with the crooked past not to try to 
make capital of his knowledge. 

And yet there was a heavy feeling in 
his heart that fate had overtaken him 
and was striking at him in his tenderest 
places. He was savagely ready to fight, 
and strike back, but for the first time in 
his ruthless life he had the sense of 
being at bay. 

They went through all the rooms, the 
detective searching cleverly and yet in 
a rather perfunctory way. Some of the 
drawers that were locked he picked and 
looked through with great skill. But 
his mind was made ‘up that he had un- 
covered the secret of the theft. He 
had found the motive and he had un- 
earthed the men who were the natural 
operators. 

His investigation was ended; now he 
must follow up his clews and take steps 
to get both men and jewels in his net. 

Meanwhile, Bruce Henderson had 
collected himself, so that when Schoef- 
fel asked him if he was ready to go 
down and meet his two enemies in a 
natural way, he was able to say yes. 

“Treat them exactly as if nothing had 
happened,” said Schoeffel. “I will see 
you again to-night if you will be dis- 
engaged. Ill stay and see the local 
police, but the city men can do without 
me. This is out of their jurisdiction, 
you see.” ; 

They returned to the music room, 
discovering, on the way down, that the 
temporary prisoners there were enjoy- 
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ing some music. Schoeffel listened 
with his head on one side. 

“The man is a wonder,” he mur- 
mured. “A strong man, Mr. Hender- 
son,” he said. “Do you realize that in 
that music he is making fun of me? 
He knows that as a German I am sure 
to understand. Ach! He will be diffi- 
cult, but he does not know Schoeffel.” 

Bruce Henderson strode into the 
music room in his usual grim fashion. 
Behind him came Schoeffel, smiling 
benignly. 

“Forgive me, everybody!” he ex- 
claimed, as the secretary ended his 
music with a ripple, and swung around 
on the seat. “I have done my duty, and 
you are all free from suspicion. Is that 
not better, Miss Henderson, than to 
keep these innocent people in suspense? 
I hope you will agree with me. -My task 
is often a disagreeable one. I am to be 
pitied.” 

“Does he mean, papa,” asked Mar- 
gery, ignoring the smiling Schoeffel, 
“that none of us is guilty?” 

“Yes,” responded her father grimly. 
“Quite so,” beamed the unabashed 
Schoeffel. 

“That is very gratifying,” she said 
ironically. “I could have told you as 
much in the first place. And does he 
suspect any one else? Or has he any 
idea of where the necklace is?” 

“I am working on it,” answered 
Schoeffel gravely. 

“Tf I were you, papa, I would send 
for the police. And may we go to our 
rooms now?” 

“Yes,” snapped her father ; “you may 
all go, excepting you, Stone. I want 
you to take a couple of letters. Schoef- 
fel, you and Beeston attend to anything 
relating to the robbery. Wilkins, get 
breakfast started.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


The stolen necklace was of such 
enormous value that the local chief of 
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police came in person to investigate. It 
is true he mainly looked wise and did 
as Beeston suggested ; Beeston, himself, 
acting humbly under the direction of 
Schoeffel. 

From New York, however, came two 
of the regular detective staff; for, al- 
though the scene of the robbery was 
outside of their jurisdiction, it was alto- 
gether probable that the perpetrators of 
it would find their way to the metropo- 
lis. 

At any rate, that was their assump- 
tion; and they went at the affair with 
the thoroughness of practice, and with 
the skill of men especially chosen for 
their ability and their knowledge of the 
forces of evil. 

They had no such fine-spun theories 
as Schoeffel ; in fact, they smiled at each 
other when they were told that he was 
on the case. They studied the library, 
third-degreed Wilkins and Beeston and 
the maids; politely interrogated the 
ladies—which included Miss Darwin— 
sharply or mildly interviewed every- 
body in accordance with their own no- 
tion of fitness, and finally announced | 
their judgment: “It was the work of a 
professional safe breaker, who had in- 
side help.” 

That wasn’t their way of stating it, 
but that was the gist of it. Mr. Hen- 
derson listened grimly, and told them 
to go ahead in their own way. He 
asked if they suspected anybody on the 
inside and wished to make any arrests. 
They looked mysterious, and said it 
would be better not to arrest anybody 
just yet, but that they would keep their 
eyes open. 

They had a great deal to say about 
notifying the pawnbrokers, and sending 
out word all over the country and to 
Europe; and showed excellent discre- 
tion as to ways and means of catching 
the burglar and getting back the stolen 
jewels. And they advised advertising a 
reward. 
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“One hundred thousand dollars re- 
ward,” said Bruce Henderson curtly. 

The men bowed and left the great 
man to his work. He was in the library 
at the time, working with his secretary, 
and wondering why he didn’t leap on 
him and strangle him. The resemblance 
that had haunted him was now so clear 
that he was as sure Stone was Stein as 
if Rudolph Stein had told him this was 
his son. 

He was very different in many ways, 
of course. He was more refined, more 
clever—though Stein was mighty 
clever, too; he would have to admit that 
—he was a man more to be feared, in 
spite of his youth. How he sat and 
worked as unconscious in appearance 
as if he had had no part in the robbery! 
It was not only incredible, it was mad- 
dening. 

The news of the robbery spread 
through the house in the mysterious 
way that such things go; so that noth- 
ing else was talked of by guests or serv- 
ants. Such guests as knew Bruce Hen- 
derson well enough went to him and 
spoke about it; the others discussed it 
-at length with Mrs. Henderson and 
Margery as soon as they showed them- 
selves downstairs. 

And, of course, there was an army 
of reporters and camera men, inter- 
viewing everybody and taking pictures 
of everything and everybody. 

Bruce Henderson was as furious over 
the publicity now as he had been eager 
for it before. He knew where the 
jewels were, and who the thieves were, 
and he wished the papers would mind 
their own business. 

Undoubtedly there would have been 
arrests made—a number of them—if 
Beeston had not, at the instigation of 
Schoeffel; suppressed a number of de- 
tails that would have made the situa- 
tion more obvious to the police. 

What Schoeffel wished was to get rid 


of the police and the newspapers until 


he was ready to use them, should such 
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a time come. For one thing, he was 
sure that no one else would hit on the 
right trail as he had done, and he didn’t 
wish any turmoil that would make his 
part any more difficult. For another 
thing, he believed that the jewels were 
hidden away in the house somewhere, 
and he didn’t like the idea of too many 
seekers, any one of whom might come 
on the treasure by accident; and per- 
haps, at the same time, spoil his plan 
of connecting the jewels with the 
thieves. 

By his desire Bruce Henderson re- 
mained at Hilltop all day. “I don’t 
want your secretary and Oishi to have 
the least chance of getting the jewels 
away.” 

“TIl stay here to-day,” Bruce Hen- 
derson had growled. “I had arranged 
te do so, anyhow; but to-morrow I go 
to the city. I have interests to protect. 
This Stein—Stone ” He almost 
seemed to take a pleasure in goading 
himself with the name—“hasn’t had any 
chance to know anything about the de- 
tails of the deal, but I’m not taking any 
chances.” 

Schoeffel winked his eyes reflec- 
tively. “I have a little plan. I would 
like to keep Stone and Oishi here for 
a few days. Could you find some work 
for Stone to do here—figuring of some 
kind? Then come up every night your- 
self? That will keep Oishi here. Just 
for a few days. What do you think?” 

“What do you want to do?” 

“There are several things I want to 
do. I think they have concealed the 
jewels about here, somewhere, and are 
waiting for the chance to get them 
away. I want to watch that operation. 
Then I want you to give your secretary 
a false tip, one that he can make good 
use of for himself. If he tries to make 
use of it, he will have to do it over 
the phone; and I shall have your wire 
tapped. In this way we shall make 
sure that it is he who has been after 
your combinations, and perhaps, at the 
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same time, you can cut into him deep 
enough to make him squeal a little.” 

Bruce Henderson’s: eyes lighted up 
savagely. “Good! Tl do it. I can 
put him to work on a scheme I have 
abandoned, but which looks good. 
Even if he sees it isn’t, he will have 
to work on it. I can easily keep him 
here by saying I want the thing done 
to the exclusion of everything else. As 
for the false tip, I can work that to 
a nicety. How will you tap the wire?” 

“Can you trust Martin, your super- 
intendent ?” 

“As much as anybody. What do you 
want?” 

“T want you to tell him to do as I 
say, and to keep his mouth shut. Til 
take care of the rest.” 

“Very well!” 

Later in the day, all the guests left, 
excepting Lord Wembry, and he sug- 
gested going, under the circumstances, 
but was persuaded to stay by Hender- 
son, who was eager to bring about a 
match between him and Margery. 

And then, with the guests gone, 
police, detectives, newspaper men gone, 
an odd sense of unreality seemed to 


come over the few who were left; and,_ 


excepting Bruce Henderson and his 
secretary, who worked in the library, 
as if nothing had happened, everybody 
was furtive and talked in whispers. 

When the afternoon papers came, 
however, there was a sharp, sudden re- 
vival of excitement. 
papers, with their accounts of the ball, 
were read half-heartedly ; but the lurid 
pages in the afternoon papers were 
devoured. 

Miss Darwin, although not a reader 
of afternoon papers as a rule, had ob- 
tained one on this occasion, and had 
started to read it. Her eye was caught 
by the lurid headlines, and she ran 
through them. The paper dropped in 
her lap and she fell back in her chair, 
gasping: “One hundred thousand dol- 
lars!” 


The morning ~ 


She repeated the words several times 
over, her eyes staring into space. “If 
I could only find it!” she murmured, 
at last. “I wonder if I would be per- 
mitted to try?” 

She was sitting in her room at the 
time, her duties being over. She looked 
at the staring headline several times; 
and, as she looked, her mind began to 
work mechanically on the problem of 
the stolen necklace. She read the re- 
porter’s story, which was mainly cor- 
rect, allowing for the necessary spec- 
tacular emphasis here and there; and 
she added the other details that had 
been suppressed, so far as she knew 
them. 

She sat in rapt excitement, going 
over the details as they had been 
brought out, trying to give each thing 
its relative value, seeking to discard 
unessentials. She started up and be- 
gan to pace the floor. She remem- 
bered how she had ‘striven over puz- 
zles of one sort and another, and how 
often the solution had come during a 
brisk walk in the open air. 

She hastily put on her outdoor gar- 
ments, and went out. The early dusk 
of a winter’s day had fallen, so that 
it was quite dark outside; but she knew 
the driveway, in all its windings, would 
be lighted, so she had no hesitation in 
setting forth. 

Before she had gone a hundred 
yards, she heard a firm, quick foot- 
step approaching from behind her, 
and a moment later the rich, cheery 
tones of the secretary’s voice: 

“Good evening, Miss Darwin! Out 
for a constitutional ?” 

“Good evening, Mr. Stone! Yes, 
after the excitement of the past twenty- 
four hours I felt I must get out.” 

“May I walk with you?” 

“T—I am afraid I do not walk rap- 
idly enough for you.” 

He laughed good-naturedly. “In 
other words, you want to be alone. 
Well, I can sympathize with that feel- 
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ing, for there are times when I am my 
own best company; though,” he added 


- gayly, “I am sure that would never be 


the case when I could have your com- 
pany.” 

She laughed, too. “I do want to be 
alone,” she confessed; “and, if you will 
slow down for a little while, I will tell 
you why—and ask you some questions 
I very much want answered.” 

“About the necklace?” he demanded, 
with a pretended groan. 

“Poor man! I suppose you have 
been surfeited with that subject. But 
I must know some things. First, is that 
reward of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars bona fide?” 

“Tt is. I put it in writing to-day and 
sent it out to the police. The news- 
papers got it officially.” 

“And may any one try for it?” 

“Of course. That means that you 
are going to turn detective? Well, if 
I knew the thief, I would bid him 
beware.” 

She laughed. “Make all the fun you 
like; one hundred thousand dollars 
would mean more to me than to most 
people. Oh, I suppose millions of per- 
sons would be as glad to have it as I; 
but every one hasn’t a family to take 
care of, as I have.” 

“Is that so?” he demanded seriously. 
“T didn’t know. In fact, I took you 
for granted here—a very clever, cheer- 
ful young woman well placed. It only 
shows how little we know of the real 
lives of the people we meet. It would 
be pleasanter if we all weren’t so intent 
on ourselves.” 

“T don’t see what else we can do. 
It would seem rather odd to start in a 
first conversation with a request for 
personal particulars.” 

He laughed. “Yes, of course; and 
yet a little more knowledge of each 
other would make life more interest- 
ing. Well, I hope you'll get the re- 
ward. May I ask if you suspect any 
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one yet? As a detective you must be- 
gin that way, you know.” 

“No, I don’t suspect any one. I’m 
trying to eliminate the ones who are 
beyond suspicion. Don’t you think that 
a good way? Or are you trying to 
earn the reward, too? Are we rivals?” 

“No, we're not rivals. I don’t say I 
haven’t wondered who in the world did 
steal the necklace. It is a black mys- 
tery to me.” 

“And you haven’t any suspicion at 
all? Don’t answer if z 

He broke in with a short laugh: “If 
my answer will tend to degrade or in- 
criminate me, as the lawyers say?” 

“No, if you don’t want to. But if 
you don’t mind, and you really are not 
going to try to get the reward, why Pd 
like to know what you think. I sup- 
pose all this is what you would call 
like a woman.” . 

“Like a woman always. connotes 
something agreeable to me. No, I 
don’t mind telling you my best guess. 
You will tell me yours afterward ?” 

“Of course I will.” 

“Well, my guess is the craziest you 
can imagine. It was suggested to me 
by Mrs. Henderson.” 

“You’ve talked it over with her?” 

“No, indeed; but it was something 
she said this morning. I have been 
wondering if Mr. Henderson may not 
have taken this way of making people 
believe the jewels are gone, when, in 
truth, they never were safer.” 

“Mr. Henderson! Oh, that doesn’t 
seem like him.” 

“That is true, too, but, on the other 
hand, it wasn’t like him to have the 
jewels so strangely, not to say outrage- 
ously, advertised. I keep asking my- 
self if that advertising and the extraor- 
dinary precautious he took to prevent 
theft may not have some close relation 
to the disappearance of the jewels. 
And then he is so wrought up over 
the affair; and yet, in a certain sense, 
so indifferent. Haven’t you noticed?” 
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“Yes, I have, now that you call my 
attention to it. Yes; but it seems so 
crude, so absurd.” 

“Both. At the same time the neck- 
lace is of fabulous value. I think Mr. 
Henderson put it at two millions and 
a half. Probably the value is nearer 
four millions. In fact, it is anything 
at all. The Blue Rose is unique for 
size, color, and purity. Just fancy! 
that huge stone is absolutely flawless. 
Well, Miss Henderson claims it as hers 
now. Her father gave it to her. At 
the same time I know he attaches some 
almost superstitious importance to it. 
Perhaps Mrs. Henderson is right, and 
he doesn’t wish Miss Henderson to 
have it.” 

“Tt sounds plausible, but it doesn’t 
suit me,” she protested. “TI work it out 
this way, premising that I haven't 
thought much about it yet: I begin by 
eliminating the impossible ones. To 
begin with, the Henderson family. 
After what you say, I won’t absolutely, 
but only tentatively, set him aside; then 
you and me.” 

“Thank you! I breathe more freely.” 

“Don’t be absurd! Then Hopkins 
and the two maids. I simply can’t 
imagine them doing such a thing under 
any circumstances.” 

“Nor I. How about Wilkins in your 
scheme of things?” 

“Wilkins! Poor man! Td sooner 
suspect myself. For my part I don’t 
take any stock in that drugging.” 

“Then you think Beeston did it?” 


“I might have thought so if the 


jewels had been in the safe.” 

“Then you think he at least opened 
the safe?” 

“T don’t know anything about that, 
and I don’t very much care just yet. 
I may have to take it into consideration 
later, but not now. The necklace was 
taken out of Mr. Henderson’s room; 
and that’s all we have to consider, isn’t 
ity 

“You certainly are a dangerous 


young woman. If you will believe me, 
I have been considering who opened 
the safe, and how he did it. Please 
go on, you interest me. You make me 
think you may get that reward yet, 
even if the scientific detective from 
Germany is after it.” 

“Don’t be scornful of him, Mr. 
Stone; I’m sure he’s an awfully clever 


‘man. I watched him very carefully.” 


“Yes, I fancy he’s clever; but we 
haven’t heard yet whom you suspect.” 

“Who is the one person whose name 
I haven’t mentioned yet?” 

He reflected a moment, then broke 
out in a tone of surprise, but very 
softly: “Oishi! Well, well!” 

“Pm not accusing him, you under- 
stand,’ she cried hastily, “but don’t 
you see how he is indicated? I under- 
stand from Miss Henderson that he 
accounted for all his time that night, 
but I-have seen considerable of Oishi 
since I have been with the Hendersons, 
and while I have never suspected him 
of the least dishonesty, I have always 
believed he was extremely subtle and 
sly.” 

“T am afraid you are prejudiced be- 
cause he is a Japanese. There is a 
great deal of most unreasonable preju- 
dice against the Japanese just now. 
They are, in fact, a superior race.” 

“Tm not prejudiced against them, 
and never have been; but has it ever 
occurred to you that Oishi is not a 
Jap?” 

“What? Not a Japanese?” 

“Oh, I know nothing about it; but 
Lord Wembry was saying to Miss 
Henderson, just casually this after- 
noon, and quite without relation to 
the robbery, that Oishi was so plainly 
Chinese that he didn’t see how her 
father imagined him anything else. 
And you know Lord Wembry has 
lived in China and Japan.” 

“No, I didn’t know that. Oishi a 
Chinaman! Upon my word! Still I 
don’t see how that connects him with 
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the robbery. I don’t know him, of 
course, but I never thought of ques- 
tioning his nationality. What did Miss 
Henderson say?” 

“Something about its being easy to 
be mistaken about nationality.” 

“Yes, so it is; particularly hard, I 
should say, to distinguish between 
Chinese and Japanese.” ` 

“Lord Wembry said it was easy when 
you knew the two people. However, I 
only mentioned that because, if true, it 
would show he had been deceitful and 
untrustworthy.” 

“Perhaps, but it doesn’t link him any 
closer to the crime than it does Lord 
Wembry, for example. I wonder I 
never thought’ of Lord Wembry -in 
connection with it.” 

“Mr. Stone!’ she laughed. “You 
don’t like Lord Wembry, I know.” 

“Don’t like him! I don’t know him. 
But don’t you know he owns diamond 
mines in South Africa? He is a con- 
noisseur of diamonds, and I saw him 
looking very earnestly at the Blue Rose. 
I must speak to Mr. Schoeffel about 
him. Even the slightest clew may be 
important in a case like this.” 

Miss Darwin, knowing he was jok- 
ing, laughed heartily. He stopped and 
said he would leave her to work out 
Oishi’s destruction. “I must have a 


sprint to fill my lungs with air. Sitting . 


in the library,\ with the atmosphere 
charged with sulphur, is hard to en- 
dure for so many hours.” 

“Has Mr. Henderson been very diffi- 
cult?” she asked, in a low tone. 

“A combination of steam roller and 
high explosive,” he laughed. 

When he reached the house, he went 
to the smoking room, where there was 
a table on which Wilkins always put 
the letters for the gentlemen who might 
be in the house, mail for the ladies 
going to the great hall. 

- The postman had passed him on the 
driveway, so that it was likely that 
Wilkins would have been to the smok- 


ing room by the time he got there. He 
stopped short in the doorway. A foot- 
man was bending over the letters, as 
if sorting them, and presently the secre- 
tary saw him slip two in the inside 
pocket of his coat. 

With a bound he was on the man, 
who had only time to turn to see who 
was approaching before the secretary’s 
hand was on his arm. The man was a 
big, powerful fellow, and his face was 
new to the secretary. 

“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded sternly. 

“I—I brought the letters.” 

“Wilkins. always brings the letters. 
What did you put in your pocket just 
now ?” 

“Nothing,” replied the man, trying 
to get past the secretary. 

“Give them to me at once! I saw 
you put them in your pocket. What 
are you doing here, anyhow? Who are 
you?” 

“Im a new footman, just taken on 
to-day.” 

Again he tried to push past the secre- 
tary,- but the latter, although seeming 
a slighter man than the other, held his 
ground without effort. 

“Are you going to give me those let- 
ters you have in your pocket?” 

“I tell you I haven’t anything. I 
didn’t put anything in my pocket.” 
This time he thrust out his arm to push 
the secretary aside, but something sud- 
denly happened. His wrist was caught 
in a grip of steel, his arm twisted, and 
he brought to his knees with a howl of 
pain. And almost at the same instant 
the two letters were drawn from his 
pocket. : 

Holding the man, scowling with pain 
but not daring to move, on his knees, 
the secretary looked at the letters and 
then down at the man. “Who told you 
to do this?” he demanded; then flung 
the fellow to the floor with another 
twist and shrugged his shoulders. 
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“Coarse work!” he said scornfully, and 
turned toward the door. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Stone?” 
Margery stood in the doorway, having 
apparently seen what had happened. 


CHAPTER X. 


They had not met since morning in 
the music room. He looked at her, and 
his anger fell from him, for she looked 
very charming in her dinner gown; and 
her startled, anxious expression de- 
tracted nothing from her lovely face. 

“I caught this man stealing some of 
the letters. He refused to give them 
up, and I took them from him. They 
are my letters, oddly enough.” 

Margery looked from him to the man 
who had scrambled to his feet, and was 
now holding his wrist and scowling 
angrily at the secretary. “Who are 
you?” she demanded imperiously. “I 
never saw you before.” 

“T am a new footman, Miss Hender- 
son. I was taken on to-day.” 

“What he means,” said the secretary, 
his lip curling, “is that he was put here 
by the scientific German detective, I 
presume. And the fact that my let- 
ters were taken must mean that I am 
under suspicion.” 

The blood mounted to Margery’s 
face and her eyes sparkled with anger. 
“Is Mr. Stone right?” she demanded. 

“T don’t know anything about it,” 
the man said sulkily. 

“Let him go, Miss Henderson,” the 
secretary said. “I will see your father 
about it. If I am under suspicion, I 
would like to know it.” 

His face was very set and stern as 
he spoke; and it seemed to the agitated 
Margery that he had never looked 
handsomer. 

She entered the room, and ap- 
proached him, the footman slinking out 
as she went in. “Don’t be disturbed, 
Mr. Stone,” she said, in a troubled 
.tone. “It is that absurd German, of 


course. Let me speak to papa about 
it. I am so sorry.” 

“I couldn’t let you do that, Miss 
Henderson.” 

“You are not angry with me, Mr. 
Stone?” she queried deprecatingly. “I 
will see that such a thing doesn’t hap- 


" pen again. You must see that every- 


body is upset. It is shameful that such 
an insult should be put on you, but you 
won't magnify its importance, will 
your” 

“You are very kind, Miss”—he hesi- 
tated the tiniest bit—‘‘Margery. I 
know it is nothing, but it seems so— 
oh, well! I suppose it is to be laughed 
at. I think your father is in the library. 
I will go to him now, if you will for- 
give me for leaving you.” 

“I can’t bear to have you do it, Mr. 
Stone,” she said anxiously. “I can see 
that you are very angry, and I know 
that papa, always difficult, is all on 
edge to-day. You must know it, too, 
since you’ve been working with him. 
Don’t go to him now, when there is a 
chance of a quarrel.” 

He hesitated and looked at the letters 
in his hand; then looked up, and she 
could see in his eyes that expression 
which she had seen before, and which 
now started the blood to throbbing in 
her weins. 

“You are more than kind to me, Miss 
Margery,” he said, in a low tone; “but 
don’t you see that if I do not take this 
up it will seem as if I did not dare 
for some reason; and that I cannot per- 
mit. Nor would you have me, if you 
consider a moment. Your necklace was 
a thing of enormous value, presumably 
a temptation to any ordinary person. I 
do not know why suspicion should fall 
on me, but I hope, whatever the out- 
come of this affair, that you will take 
my word of honor for it that I know 
no more about it than you do.” 

“Oh,” she cried warmly, stepping 
forward and putting her hand on his 
arm, “don’t say such a thing to me. 
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Do you believe I would doubt you for 
one instant?” 

“Others seem to,” he said, his eyes 
flaming, and then suddenly softening as 
they looked into hers. “Forgive me! 
-It wasn’t nice of me to say that when 
you were generous enough to say what 
you did. Thank you!” He laid his 
hand on hers as it rested on his arm. 
“Thank you, Miss—Margery.” 

It was almost as if he had called her 
by her given name. She looked up 
with a sudden blush-that spread over 
her face and neck; and then, looking 
down, drew her hand gently away. 

“You will go to papa, then?’ she 
asked. 

“Would you really have me do any- 
thing else? I’m sure you wouldn’t. 
And I couldn’t. Whatever my faults 


may be, I have never hesitated to face’ 


an enemy or to tell the truth. Any one 
who suspects me is an enemy, and I 
must have it out with him. As for 
your father’s anger, I do not fear it.” 

“T don’t believe you know what fear 
is,” she breathed, her admiration un- 
concealed. “Go, then, and take with 
you the assurance that I could not 
doubt you. And if you can be patient 
with papa, please do.. I would be so 
sorry if you were not going to be here 
these next two weeks, as I understand 
have been planned.” 

Bruce Henderson was engaged with 
Schoeffel when the secretary, after 
knocking, entered the library. The 
magnate was evidently in a very bad 
humor, his ugly scowl at the sight of 
his secretary being very little short of 
menacing. 

But the secretary walked straight up 
to him, not alone with no sign of fear, 
but with his usual imperturbability re- 
placed by a purposeful air; while his 
eyes, ordinarily almost placid, were 
flaming with something very like anger. 

“T just caught a new footman steal- 
ing two of my letters,” he said abruptly. 
He shook the letters in his hand. “I 


came to learn what it means, Mr. 
Henderson.” 

Rage boiled up in Bruce Henderson. 
He had never been able to treat his 
secretary with the contemptuous bru- 
tality he dealt out to most of his em- 
ployees; and that had always vexed 
him, but the young man’s great use- 
fulness had always compensated. He 
had been thinking of that to-day when 
he had had to restrain his constant im- 
pulse to break out on his secretary and 
rate him. And now this young man 
dared to come to him with such an air. 

“What is that to me?” he roared, 
starting up, his passion breaking out. 

“That’s what I am come to find out,” 
answered the secretary, his eyes flaming 
dangerously. “The fellow is a detec- 
tive, and it looks as if I were under 
suspicion. Am I?” 

“Why shouldn’t you be? 
better than any one else?” 

Schoeffel started up and laid his 
hand on Henderson’s arm. “Your par- 
don, Mr. Henderson,” he said, in a 
quiet tone. “The fault is mine. Mr. 
Stone is quite justified in being angry.” 

Henderson turned, his face con- 
vulsed; for, having once let his rage 
slip its leash, it had leaped beyond con- 
trol. It was the face of a primitive 
man that was bent on the detective; but 
the latter looked him in the eye with- 
out shrinking, and went on, as quietly 
as before: “You know Mr. Stone is 
not suspected.” 

It went through Henderson’s brain at 
once, as Schoeffel had intended it 
should, that if the secretary were put 
on his guard now, it would be perhaps 
impossible to bring the crime home to 
him. 

“Suspected!” he half croaked; “of 
course he isn’t.” 

“Then why are my letters chosen 
from the pile of others by this raw de- 
tective? Understand, Mr. Henderson, 
if you have any reason to connect me 
with this—this ridiculous theft with its 


Are you 
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elaborate and mysterious stage setting, 
then- accuse me. It is quite unneces- 
sary to set spies on me. Here are the 
letters the fellow stole; I haven’t 
opened them yet. Do you want to look 
at them? Take them if you do.” 

He held the letters out with an air of 
profound contempt. Bruce Henderson 
sank back in his chair, controlling him- 
self with difficulty. He saw the need 
for subduing his anger, but he loathed 
the necessity. And the secretary’s air 
of pride and independence made him 
long to take him by the throat. 

“We do not want your letters, Mr. 
Stone,” said Schoeffel smoothly, at the 
same time trying hard to see the re- 
turn addresses on the corners of the 
letters. 

“Why was the detective set to steal 
them, then?” demanded the secretary 
imperiously. 

“He is a stupid ass. He was not set 
to get them. He was to be unobtrusive 
and watchful, and to report if he saw 
anything to justify suspicion. But the 
man is one of Beeston’s idiots, and he 
shall go. Believe me, Mr. Stone, no 
one is farther from our thoughts than 
you. Can you not understand that when 
such a stupendous robbery has taken 
place the ordinary detective simply 
loses his head, as this fellow has done? 
I am very sorry, and I apologize for the 
discomfort you have experienced.” 

The secretary had turned away from 
Bruce Henderson, and was listening 
with his customary suavity to the long 
explanation of the detective. At its 
conclusion he turned again to Hender- 
son. “Mr. Henderson, I have been a 
faithful, hard-working secretary to you 
for-two years. In that time have you 
had any reason to believe me untruth- 
ful?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I don’t know how much or 
how little you suspect me of complicity, 
but I want to say to you that I know 
no more about where the necklace is 


than the man in the moon; that I had 
no hand, near_or remote, directly or in- 
directly in its theft. I give my word 
of honor that this is the truth. Now, 
sir, good-by! I will send you my ad- 
dress, so that you may send me a check 
for what is owing me.” 

With that the secretary turned de- 
liberately and started toward the door. 
Bruce Henderson glowered at him, 
speechless and paralyzed by such au- 
dacity, until Schoeffel caught him by 
the arm and hissed in his ear: 

“Don’t let him go. Apologize!” 

Galvanized by the fear of defeat and 
the utter loss of his Blue Rose, Bruce 
Henderson put out his hand, and, in a 
hoarse voice, cried: “Stop!” 

The secretary stopped and turned, his 
hand on the doorknob. His face was 
impassive again, but he held his head 
proudly. The detective, watching him 
intently, studying him as a physiogno- 
mist and a psychologist, gave him his 
full meed of praise in his thoughts: 
“Handsome, clever, and a fine actor.” 

Bruce Henderson, with a murderous 
passion of rage in his heart, compelled 
himself to a conciliatory manner; and 
he who had prided himself on never 
apologizing, on always standing by his 
first opinion, forced himself to utter the 
shameful words: “I apologize for what 
has happened, Stone. I’m not myself, 
or I would not have met your protest 
as I did. I hope you'll reconsider your 
determination to leave me. I don’t 
want you to go. You've been the best 
secretary I ever had. I never dreamed 
of suspecting you. I believe you the 
soul of honesty.” 

“Perhaps,” said the secretary, facing 
around completely, “I should have pre- 
sented my grievance differently. I was 
very much upset by the preposterous 
suggestion that I could have had any- 
thing to do with such an affair. If you 
wish, we will wipe our misunderstand- 
ing out and let it be as if it had never 
happened.” 
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“Exactly! That’s right!” Hender- 
son turned to his desk as if to end the 
interview. 

The faintest of smiles curled the well- 
cut lips of the secretary, and he opened 
the deor and passed out. 

“The scoundrel! Ill have his 
heart’s blood for this!” panted Bruce 
Henderson, his face like chalk. 

“He is strong, Mr. Henderson, but 
we shall catch him. He thinks he can 
play with me. He will learn better. 
But, oh, that idiot, that pig of a detec- 
tive! Detective! Ach! Itis'a business 
here, not a profession, as with us. 
Who are MacKenzie & Talbot?” he 
demanded suddenly. 

“Brokers,” was the swift response. 
“Why wt 

“Friends of yours?” 

“They work for my enemies.” 

“That was the name on the corner 
of the top envelope he handed out to 
you. Ah! I would like to see what 
was in it.” rs 

“You are sure?” 

“Sure, of course. How else should 
I know the name? Never mind! I 
will lay my snares for him. And no 
more Beeston detectives.” He gave 
vent to a short laugh. “Oh, he is 


_clever, that Stein! Was that not what 


you call in this country a grand-stand 
play to offer you the letters? Ach! 
It will be a pleasure to catch such a 
one.” a 

He got up to go. Bruce Henderson, 
treating him as he treated others, had 
turned his back on him and was look- 
ing at some figures on a pad. He saw 
nothing there; his memory had taken 
him back to the lonely hut in the South 
African hills, where two robbed and 
bleeding men lay. He had never_re- 
gretted his act, had hardly taken the 
trouble to justify himself to himself ; 
and he did not regret now, for the 
foundation of his fortune was started 
then; but he was wondering. 

Schoeffel left him to his black 


thoughts, but the door had hardly 
closed behind the detective when there 
came a sharp knock. He muttered a 
curse and called, “Come in!” 

It was Lord Wembry who appeared. 
He was dressed for dinner and held a 
letter in his hand. Bruce Henderson 
collected his scattered thoughts and 
started up, forcing a smile. 

“Come in, come in!” he cried, simu- 
lating heartiness, as he usually did 
with Wembry. 

“Sorry to disturb you, old chap. 
Know you’re deuced busy. Rotten 
things anonymous letters, what? Got 
one here to show you; came to-night. 
I generally chuck ’em in the fire, but 
this is so peculiar. Read it!” 

He handed the letter to Henderson. 
and went to the open fire and stood 
with his back to it. Henderson took 
the letter and opened it slowly. Some- 
thing told him to wear his mask when 
he read it. He turned to Wembry 
carelessly. “T’ll be late for dinner if 
I don’t hurry.” 

“You Americans are so deuced un- 
reasonable about your work,” Wembry 
said. “And you don’t get any more 
out of it in the long run. What?” 

Henderson smiled and looked at the 
sheet which he had opened as he 
talked. And when he read it he knew 
he had done well to prepare himself 
for what he should see. 


Lorn Wemery: It would interest you to 
know where the Blue Rose came from. Ask 
Bruce Henderson—J. Bruce Henderson— 
where he got it. Maybe he will tell you what 
it cost him, too. The finest blue diamonds 
in the world come from your mines, don’t 
they? Was ever so big a one found in 
them ? 


Henderson felt as if he had been 
definitely backed against. the wall; but 
he looked up and smiled at his guest. 

“Curious! What?” said Wembry. 

“I wonder what it means,” said Hen- 
derson slowly, thinking hard. “It looks 
as if somebody thought he could make 
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trouble between you and me by sending 
this thing.” 

“That’s what struck me.” 

“Well,” laughed Bruce Henderson, 
handing the paper back, “it won’t suc- 
ceed. Would you like to know where 
I got the Blue Rose?” 

“Rather. But not on account of 
this.” ; 

“Its something of a story,” said 
Bruce Henderson; and then stopped as 
a knock sounded on the door. 

It was Oishi. “Dinner will be ready 
in a few minutes, sir,” he said. 

“And. Im not dressed. We'll have 
a talk after dinner, Wembry.” Hen- 


derson, intensely relieved, led the way 


out of the room. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The terrible cunning and the relent- 
lessness of the pursuit of his enemies 
were sapping the grim courage and the 
iron endurance of the man who all his 
life had borne down all opposition with 
such brutal ruthlessness. 

A fury beyond words possessed him, 
but fear, too; the kind of fear that 
might come upon a man beset by phan- 
toms, intangible, invisible yet potent 
for any evil. 

Bruce Henderson wanted to strangle 
Oishi, who waited on him as quietly 
and as deftly as ever, never giving a 
sign that he knew what his master suf- 
fered, or was any party to the attacks 
on him. But, for the first time in his 
life, the arrogant magnate dared not do 
something he wished to do. 

The attack on him had begun by 
thwarting his plans and costing him 
money—tillions that he might, indeed, 
afford, to lose, but which angered him 
to have taken from him. His confi- 
dence in himself had thus been shaken. 
Then the Blue Rose, on which he had 
really staked the question of supremacy, 
had been taken from him, after an 
insolent warning. Now the man who 
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represented the mines which once he 
had robbed, had been brought in to help 
goad him further—a vague threat of 
disgrace. 

All his life he had been the hunter; 
now he was the hunted. He had dom- 
inated and then despoiled the fathers 
of these two, and they were strong 
men. But these—he watched Oishi 
gliding about the room, doing menial 
service for him, and he despised him. 
The secretary, however, was different. 
There*had always been something com- 
pelling in him, something that forbade 
the gross insolence accorded to most 
others. 

But why despise the silent, perfect 
valet? And if he despised him, why 
had he never snarled at him? Why 
didn’t he snarl at him now, when he 
hated him and wanted to take him by 
the throat? He recalled Yung Wing, 
the father, and remembered that he had 
always held him in more respect than 
Stein. 

He watched Oishi broodingly; and, 
by degrees, it came over him that in 
his way the valet was as unfailingly 
efficient as the secretary, that he was 
as respect compelling, too. 
` And these two had been. with him 
through long months, one where he 
could study the details of his business, 
and the other where he could learn to ~ 
know the details of his private life. 

He was almost suffocated with rage 
and a murderous hate as he thought of 
it; and again fear took a hold on him 
—a creeping fear that angered while it 
shook him. 

Then it seemed incredible that the 
thing could be. How could any one 
have known what happened in the hut? 
And yet there it was—the evidence of 
a scheme of vengeance, thoroughly 
planned, carefully and implacably car- 
ried out. 

And he was leaving his defense 
against these subtle, well-armed foes to 
another, to a stranger, called in to find 
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a handful of jewels that had been 
stolen. But the stranger was subtle, 
too. If it had not been for him, he 
would not now know who his enemies 
were. 

He went down to dinner, still brood- 
ing; and if Lord Wembry had not been 
there, he would have betrayed his ugly 
mood. As it was, he forced himself to 
an appearance of ease and serenity, 
even while his brain was working, 
working on how to win against his 
enemies. 

And there, within reach of him, sat 
the strong and subtle one; perfectly 
composed, smiling and talking easily; 
handsome, and with the aristocratic air 
of one to the manner born. 

He found himself wondering what 
they would do next. He knew they 
would never be content with the note 
Wembry had received. Probably it 


was known to them what his plans for - 


Margery were; and they might wreck 
them with a further revelation. 

He felt that there was not time to 
let the German take his deliberate 
course, watching them, listening to talk 
on the wire, trying to find the jewels. 
The Blue Rose was nothing now; he 
was fighting for more than that; and 
these men must be got rid of. 

After dinner he took Wembry into 
the smoking room and told him a story 
to account for the Blue Rose being in 
his possession. It was a story he had 
made up long ago, and had seemed good 
enough to him then; but when he told 
it to Wembry, who knew all about dia- 
monds and the improbability of such a 
diamond getting on the market with- 
out a furore over its discovery, he 
knew how weak it was. = 

Wembry listened, smiled, and made 
no comment. It was plain he knew the 
story was false; but it was also plain 
that he did not consider it any of his 
business. “It’s a magnificent stone,” he 
said; and then, “You must tell me 
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where you get these cigars, old chap; I 
like them. What?” 

Bruce Henderson knew he had not 
been believed, but there was nothing 
else to say. Indeed, he knew that to say 
more now would be likely to rouse sus- 
picion where none yet existed. At least 
no suspicion that mattered enough to 
affect their relations. 

When their cigars were smoked, they 
got up to rejoin the others who were 
in the music room. Lord Wembry, in 
truth, infinitely preferred the society of 
the daughter to that of the father, for 
he was very much in love with Mar- 
gery. 

They could hear the voice of the sec- 
setary singing. His rich, full baritone 
swelled and sank away to a low, sweet 
note, full of tenderness and passion. 
Wembry frowned and turned to Bruce 
Henderson: 

“That secretary of yours is a great 
favorite with your family.” 

“Seems to be,” growled Henderson, 
as the sound of applause reached his 
ears. 

“Sometimes you know, old chap, I 
think I’m wasting my time here.” 

“What d’you mean by that?” 

“T mean Miss Henderson doesn’t 
show any liking for my society, but a 
great deal for Mr. Stone’s. I’m not 
saying a word against her taste or judg- 
ment. Hes handsomer and cleverer 
than I am without any doubt. What? 
And he’s younger, which is also in his 
favor.” 

“You're talking rot, Wembry!” 
snapped Bruce Henderson. “Margery 
would no more think of that fellow in 
that way than she would Say, she 
hates Jews, and that fellow’s a Jew!” 

“Oh, I say, you know!” 

“He is. Can’t you see it for your- 
self ?” 

“Blest if I can, old chap. If you 
ask me, he looks a gentleman, and is 
one. Not but he might be that and a 
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Jew, too. What? Oh, no; as you say 
over here, you’re in wrong.” 

“Ym not. I know what I’m talking 
about. Look at him closely. Anyhow, 
Til prove it in a week. Why, Margery 
wouldn’t look at the fellow, anyhow. 
He’s entertaining, of course, and she 
uses him the way she would a hired 
performer. That's all.” 

Without standing in the hall to dis- 
cuss the matter, there was no time for 
more to be said. They entered the 
music room, and found the little party 
grouped about the secretary at the 
piano; and, for the first time, Bruce 
Henderson had a misgiving as to Mar- 
gery when he saw her standing beside 
the young man, smiling down into his 
eyes. 

“Im so glad you’ve come, Lord 
Wembry!” cried Mrs. Henderson, in 
the simpering way she affected when a 
little excited; “Mr. Stone is so enter- 
taining. He’s been giving us 
What did you call them, Mr. Stone?” 

“Old French chansons,” he answered, 
taking his hands from the keys as if 
to rise. 

“Please don’t stop,” Margery said, in 
a low tone. “I want to hear one of the 
Russiaan folk ‘songs.” 

“Pm afraid my new audience would 
be too unsympathetic,” he answered, 
looking up and down again. ‘“Won’t 
you excuse me till some other time? I 
don’t like to refuse you anything, but 
—you must understand.” 

“All right,” Margery said softly, her 
cheeks flushing. 

“Oh, you’re not going to stop?” cried 
Mrs. Henderson. “I wanted Lord 
Wembry to hear you sing. He really 
has a divine voice, Lord Wembry.” 

“Tt is very charming. I know, for 
I’ve heard it. You are greatly to be 
envied, Mr. Stone. 
sing something more.” 

“Not to-night, thank you.” 

“I know I shall retire early,” said 
Margery. “What with the ball and the 


I hope you will. 
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loss of the necklace, I haven’t had much 
sleep.” 

“Td like to see you in the library, 
Stone,” broke in Bruce Henderson, un- 
able to contain himself. 

“Very well, Mr. Henderson; when- 
ever you are ready.” 

Margery looked indignantly at her 
father, and was about to break out in 
angry protest, when she caught a low, 
“Please, Miss Margery!” from the-sec- 
retary. 

She stopped and turned to him with 
a slightly startled expression. “How 
did you know what I was going to 
say?” she demanded of him, in a low 
tone. 

“It wasn’t hard to guess,” he an- 
swered. They exchanged a swift 
glance that brought the color to both 
their faces; and then they quietly sep- 
arated, as if with understanding. 

Bruce Henderson’s first intention 
was to tell the secretary not to forget 
himself; but, as he strode angrily to 
the library, it came to him that if he 
began talk of that kind it would be sure 
to lead him into places where he was 
not yet ready to go; so,.when the 
library was reached, he had himself 
under control. 

“You may not be about when I go 
to the city in the morning,” he said, 
“so I want to discuss some matters with 
you now. I want you to be prepared 
in case I need your help in the city. 
I’m bringing off to-morrow a big raid 
on the N. W. & I. S. I havent said 
anything to you about it because you 
were up here, but it’s one of the big- 
gest things I’ve gone into for some 
months.” 

“I saw that prices were steadily 
dropping, and I wondered if you were 
doing anything to it. Yes, sir.” 

Thereupon Bruce Henderson elabo- 
rated the false information by which he 
expected to trap his secretary; and the 
secretary listened with that intelligence 
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that had made him so important to his 
employer, making a comment now and 
again. 

“There'll be nothing for you in the 
morning, Stone; so don’t get up on my 
account. You must be sleepy.” 

“Yes, but Pd like to be in the city 
to watch the battle. How long will 
you be knocking the price down ?” 

“We expect to get it down to ten by 
next Wednesday.” 


“And it’s seventy-two now. Some- 
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body’s going to drop something. And 
it’s sure to be the Melvin crowd. 
They'll wish they’d let you alone be- 
fore you're done with them.” 

Bruce Henderson grinned like a wolf 
when the door closed on the secretary. 
“Yes,” he muttered, “I think somebody 
will drop something.” 

The secretary smiled, too, as the door 
closed; only his smile was an easy, 
pleasant one. “N. W. & I. S.,” he mur- 
mured; and his smile grew broader. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


The next installment of this novel will appear in the issue of the POPULAR 
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VALUABLE ADVICE FROM COUNSEL 
PRANK DANIELS, the comedian, entertains no high opinion of the legal pro- 


MAGAZINE on sale July 20th. 


fession. 


taking money away from people without giving anything in return. 


According to the funny man, lawyers are wizards in the art of 


Their chief 


occupation, he claims, is to converse largely and to charge hugely. 
His latest story in support of the scorn which he feels toward the legal talent 


is this: 


A man who owned a valuable spring was greatly annoyed by the fact that 


his neighbor’s little boy, actuated solely by mischief and malice, secreted himself 
in the bushes ten or twelve times a day, and threw stones into the spring, thereby 
muddying the waters and interrupting the owner’s industry in bottling the water. 
Things got worse and worse. The owner of the spring could not induce the 
father to chastise the boy. Finally, it seemed that, as a last resort, the owner of 
the spring must seek legal aid. 

He went to a lawyer and outlined the case. He wanted either to sue for 
damages or to get out an injunction to prevent the boy’s throwing the stones. 

“This is an exceedingly intricate problem,” said the lawyer. “Come back 
in a week, and I'll tell you what to do.” 

In a week the proprietor of the spring returned and found the lawyer sur- 
rounded by documents and law books. Legal literature cluttered up the desk, 
filled up the chairs, and monopolized most of the floor space. The lawyer 
assumed a hollow-eyed look. 

“I’ve read all the authorities and looked up all the precedents,” he said, in 
a deep bass voice, “and I’m now ready to tell you what the law says.” 

“What does the law say?’ asked the anxious client. 

“The law says,” replied the lawyer, in his one-thousand-dollar-fee-if-you- 
please voice, “that a boy has as much right to throw rocks in the spring as in 
the fall.” 


Pinguay 


By Henry Herbert Knibbs 
Author of “The Amazing Tenderfoot,’’ *‘Still-Going-North Stanley,” Ete. 


Pinguay was a horse to dream about, but not a horse that allowed his 
tider to do anything but keep very much awake—a white stallion who 
knew human nature quite as well as his owner, the old Navaho - 


‘ X JHEN “Cinch” Lestang dis- 
carded his little gold earrings 
and took to punching cattle 
in Arizona, he made a mis- 
take. Cinch should have stuck to his 
job cooking for the Junction Restau- 
rant, back in Missouri. It was said on 
the range that Cinch had Indian blood 
in him. His face, lean-jawed, dark, un- 
smiling, told plainly enough of the in- 
fusion of French blood. Hence the ear- 
rings. Moreover, had Cinch known that 
“Pinguay” meant “poison weed”—any 
sheepman could have told him that— 
his arrant superstition might have 
warned him. Cinch knew too much 
about some things, and decidedly too 
little about others. He argued, how- 
ever, that he knew horses. 

Owing to his proclivity, when an- 
gered, to use a knife, he got into trouble 
in Arizona, and drifted, under several 
names, to New Mexico. When he ar- 
rived at San Juan, he was afoot. He 
had managed to keep his saddle, That 
and the clothes he walked in comprised 
his visible belongings. 

It happened that he passed the hogan 
—that is the way it is pronounced—of 
an old Navaho who had wealth. Nav- 
aho wealth is expressed in horses, sheep, 
silver-studded belts, and pearl-handled 
revolvers of large caliber. Old Navaho 
John possessed all of these things. Cas- 
ually you would have taken him to be 
destitute. His shirt was old and patched 


and his overalls were weather-worn and 
faded. Among the horses owned by 
John was Pinguay, a large, white stal- 
lion, with unmistakable Arabian blood 
in him, or else his tail, which touched 
the ground, and his well-set-up flanks 
and his small muzzle belied his ancestry. 
Pinguay was a horse to dream about, 
but not a horse that allowed his rider 
to do anything but keep very much 
awake. Cinch Lestang saw Pinguay, 
and decided to-have him for his own. 
Had he known Navahos and less about 
horses, it would have been better for 
him. With old John’s corral in mind, 
he tracked back from San Juan one 
crisp winter morning and threw his 
saddle down. He was entitled to all the 
language he used at the moment, for 
he had packed the saddle from San 
Juan on his back—a foolish proceeding 
when one is afoot and anxious to obtain 
a horse. Old John waddled from the 
hogan and intimated that he did not 
“sabe” English. Finally Cinch made 
it known that he wanted to purchase a 
horse. Navaho John nodded, and, 
slowly cinching up his picket horse, 
rode off to herd in the band. Cinch, 
as soon as John was out of sight, be- 
thought him that it was not a bad idea 
to enter the hogan and appropriate some 
little token. He entered the hogan— 
and came out with John’s sheep dog 
snapping at his legs. He cursed the 
dog and kicked at him, but could not 
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drive him from the low doorway. Then 
he gave it up as a bad job and waited 
for the horses. 

Presently they came, trotting along 
the sand in a wedge-shaped mass, bays, 
pintos, grays, sorrels, buckskins; and 
among them, with head up and mane 
dancing, was Pinguay, master of the 
band and John’s pride. The ponies 
slowed down and entered the corral in 
twos and threes, heads hanging and feet 
shuffling; all save’ Pinguay. He hesi- 
tated at the gap, then rushed among the 
band, trying to stir them to rebellion. 
But old John knew his ponies. He 
strung a reata across the opening and 
flung a gunny sack on the rope; an ef- 
fective gate, for your Navaho pony 
dreads anything in the shape of a wav- 
ing cloth even more than he dreads the 
ripping barbs of a wire fence. Cinch 
followed John to the corral, and, stoop- 
ing, entered and stood sizing up the 
ponies. Old John, as stolid as the 
dwarf-cedar posts of the corral, waited 


politely for Cinch to open up negotia- 


tions. Cinch pointed toward a sorrel 
mare that swung round the corral rest- 
lessly. Then he made the sign of rop- 
ing the pony. Old John hesitated for a 
second, then handed his reata to Cinch. 
The puncher realized that it was up to 
him. He roped the pony, saddled it, 
and rode it out across the level and 
back again. Dismounting, he slipped 
the saddle and turned the horse loose. 
Old John’s face was expressionless. 
Again Cinch roped a pony, examined it 
as it fought the rope, and turned it loose, 
intimating that it was not his kind of a 
cayuse. Then he pointed toward the 
white stallion. John shook his head 
and made a most eloquent talk in sign 
language of a pitching horse which 
threw many riders. ‘Cinch, not to be 
outdone, made sign talk to the effect 
that he could ride anything that flew, 
crept, or jumped, and started in to rope 
the stallion. Time after time the loop 
whistled out and fell just short of Pin- 
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guay’s neck. The stallion seemed to 
enjoy Cinch’s efforts. Once Pinguay 
stood still, allowing Cinch to approach 
close enough to flip the loop; but when 
the loop fell, the stallion’s head was 
jerked to one side and the loop caught 
on one ear, drew up, and was shaken 
off. Cinch cursed. Navaho John smiled 
broadly. 

“You rope the darned lizard,” said 
Cinch, handing the reata to the Navaho 
The old Indian shook his head. Had 
Cinch been keen, he would have read 
in that silent action the other’s opinion 
that a man who could not rope Pinguay 
could not ride him. Then Cinch de- 
termined to quit throwing the rope, but 
instead to flip the loop for the pony’s 
feet. He tried several times, and finally 
caught the stallion by the left forefoot. 
Pinguay fought him round the corral, 
but finally Cinch took a turn of the rope 
round the snubbing post, and the battle 
was over. 

Now Cinch could take a blanket in 
his left hand and a saddle in his right 
and have a horse saddled and cinched 
up before the horse was quite aware 
of it. As intimated, Cinch knew a great 
deal about some things. 

This time, however, he catered to 
Pinguay’s indisposition to be saddled, 
finally drawing the old Navaho into the 
controversy. Cinch noticed that Pin- 
guay was apt to strike forward should 
one come close enough or stoop. With 
this in mind, he fumbled the flank 
cincha, and as old Jolin grabbed at it, 
Cinch jabbed the pony in the ribs. The 
stallion pivoted and kicked the Indian . 
in the chest. Old John reeled back- 
ward, sank to his knee, and collapsed. 
Then Cinch went at the stallion, and 
was astride him and out of the corral 
almost in the dust kicked up by the 
scuffle in mounting. 

Pinguay ran himself tired, regained 
his spirit, and bucked for a quarter of 
a mile, and finally settled to his long 
lope, eating into the miles and lifting 
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the heart of Cinch to song. The puncher 
rode into town, entered the saloon, and 
offered to sell Pinguay to the saloon 
keeper. That’ individual, knowing 
where he could place Pinguay to ad- 
vantage, haggled with Cinch and finally 
gave him twenty dollars. Cinch took 
off the saddle, and the pony was led 
to the rear of the dobe saloon. ` Natu- 
rally the worthy in charge wanted his 
twenty dollars back—in fact, had an- 
ticipated nothing less when he made his 
hard bargain. Then he would have both 
cash and cayuse. The cayuse he would 
turn over to a friend, who would ride 
him north, rebrand him, and sell him 
to good advantage. It was all in the 
day’s work. 
Cinch got drunk. His-twenty slipped 
bit by bit over the bar; but he kept his 
feet, despite the efforts of the evening 
crowd which had assembled. The 
crowd, participating in his extrava- 
gance, also got drunk. Finally Cinch’s 
ability as a rider was questioned. This 
caused him to stiffen and challenge any 
man present to outride him. He still 
had ten dollars left. This he offered to 
place with the saloon keeper as evidence 
of his sincerity. Cinch was a bit sur- 
prised, even in his muddled condition, 
to realize that the saloon keeper took the 
bet. Then Pinguay, saddled anew, was 
led out in front of the place. It would 
draw trade, and also draw out many 
cached dollars that otherwise would 
have lain tucked in their owners’ pock- 
ets. Cinch mounted the stallion. . 
Navaho John, despite his attendance 
at the Indian school as a boy, still held 
fast to some of his tribe’s beliefs. When 
he recovered consciousness, he sat up, 
gazed at the empty corral, and instantly 
noted that it was sundown. He rose, 
groaning, and crept to his hogan, where 
he made a small fire—not in the accus- 
tomed corner of the room, but on the 
hard-packed floor, in the center. Then 
he disrobed and arrayed himself in 
skins and beads taken from a skin sack 
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and hoarded against just such a catas- 
trophe. He knelt before the fire and 
blew into it. Then he rose and limped 
round it, shouting strange songs and 
stopping only to recover breath and go 
at it again. He was casting a spell on 
the white horse thief and intermingling 
with it a petition to the gods of horse- 
flesh to return his white stallion. Fi- 
nally he sank to the floor, worn out. 
The fire burned down, and a wand of 
smoke rose to the ceiling, curled, and 
drifted out of the doorway, spiraling 
away into the moonlit evening. A sheep 
blatted. The dog rose and crept out, 
sniffing the air. The interior of the 
hogan grew dark. Presently a ray of 
moonlight slipped through the doorway 
and fell upon the upturned face of 
Navaho John, oblivious to the world 
about him, but in his dreams wrangling 
in Navaho at the feet of his vanished 
gods. 

The moon rolled slowly above the 
eastern ridge, illumined the empty 
corral and the trail leading to San Juan. 
The dog, creeping round the dobe, 
sniffed the air and whined. Then he 
went back to the hogan and pawed at 
his master’s silent form. Navaho John 
opened his eyes, closed them again, and 
sighed. He was returning from his 
quest across the spaces. Suddenly he 
shivered, started up, and, limping to the 
doorway, stood listening. Leaning 
against the lintel, he peered down the 
San Juan Trail. The dog leaped up 
and licked his hand. Old John, stoop- 
ing, and with his hand to his breast, 
shuffled to the trail. He stood like the 
shadow of a post, listening—listening 

Pinguay had reéarned his name. With 
head up and nostrils wide to the night 
air, he came, loping sideways. Old 
John called to him. Pinguay swerved 
and snorted. Slowly the Indian ap- 
proached the horse, muttering and coax- 
ing, Still the stallion pivoted. Nearer, 
and old John saw a blur of something 
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that dragged at the off stirrup. He 
caught the bridle, and, quieting the 
horse, peered down at what was left of 
Cinch. 

When dawn ran over the hills and 
gilded the lone dobe, old John was 
about, followed by his dog. The corral 
was empty. Pinguay was nowhere to 
be seen. 
hollow in the solid rock, lay a saddle, 


Down near the river, in a 
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and under it a shape. The niche was 
filled to the brim with stones. And, 
strangely enough, directly above the 
hollow stood a clump of greasewood 
where greasewood had never bloomed 
before. That the greasewood withered 
in a few days was not surprising to the 
Indian. No one came to inquire as 
to Pinguay or the stranger. Navaho 
John’s gods had been good to him. 


THE VALUE OF A CONTAGIOUS DISEASE 


WHEN Frank P. Morse, the transcontinental press agent and advertiser of 
Henry Miller, the actor, found himself marooned in the Miller offices in 
New York last winter for an indefinite time, he began to long for a trip. 

He invited two of his friends to lunch one afternoon and remarked to them 
in a grandiose manner: 

“Tm tired of hanging around Henry. Right after lunch I’m going up to 
the office and strike him for a leave of absence for thirty days.” 

His friends laughed uproariously and made various discouraging comments 
about what chance he had to get away from Mr. Miller. 

“Laugh your fool heads off,’ retorted Morse, strengthening himself with 
food and several other things brought by the solicitous waiter. “I’m going to 
get that leave.” 

He walked three blocks up Broadway, laughing and talking with his com- 
panions and spreading out his chest so that he made the somewhat talked-of 
pouter pigeon look like a flat-chested tubercular victim. A block from the Miller 
offices he left his party and pursued his way alone. 

By the time he stepped into the elevator, he had his coat collar turned up 
to his ears. When he got out of the elevator, he had a muffler and a silk hand- 
kerchief wrapped around his throat. When he stepped into the presence of Mr. 
Miller, he was shaking like a man with the ague. 

Tottering up to Miller’s desk, he leaned against that piece of furniture, and, 
not being able to speak above a whisper, hissed these words, and, obviously, a 
storm of grippe germs at his employer: 

“Mr. Miller, my doctor says I need thirty days of rest.” He clutched at 
his throat vaguely. “Got the grippe. I would like to leave this z 

“Suffering Heaven!” exploded Miller, backing away from Morse. “What 
in thunder do you mean by coming in here with the grippe? The dog-gone thing’s 
contagious. Get out of here, and stay out for a month. Never come in here 
with the grippe. Now, I’ve got to have all these windows opened.” 

Morse staggered out of the office, shut the door behind him, and thundered 
in a strong baritone voice to the office boy: 

“Johnnie, hurry into Mr. Miller’s office. 


He wants the windows put up.” 


When Sullivan Was Mpret 


By J. Kenilworth Egerton (Francis Metcalfe) 
Author of “The Familiar,’ “The Emperors Emerald,” Ete. 


Sullivan was King. 


«“Mpret,” although apparently unpronounceable, is the name the Albani- 


ans use for their King. Noone save Tommy Williams could have conceived 
so bizarre and preposterous a thing as to put a rough-and-tumble prize 
fighter from New York’s East Side on the throne of Albania. 
is a law unto himself, as you who are familiar with his history are aware. 
Major Metcalfe, whom you have long known under the pen name of 
Kenilworth Egerton, is in his best vein in this story of the days when 


But Tommy 


(In Two Parts—Part One) 


CHAPTER I. 


TRETCHED out on the luxuri- 
S ously cushioned transom on the 
after deck of the Terpsichore, I 
was well content with the pres- 
ent and the prospect for the imme- 
diate future—and mighty thankful to 
have come through the immediate past 
with a whole skin. The yacht was 
swinging at moorings off the beautiful 
and romantic castle of Miramar, un- 
changed since the night when the ill- 
fated Maximilian embarked at its little 
landing stage for his great adventure 
in Mexico. The blue peter was at 
the fore, and we waited only for the 
return of the launch, which was lying 
at the castle landing, before steaming 
out into the Adriatic on the first leg 
of our return voyage to America. 
But from subsequent developments 
I am convinced that that particular 
landing stage is a hoodoo starting 
place for any voyage. It queered 
Maximilian; for his attempt to found 
a Hapsburg empire in Mexico led him 
through troublous times, and he ended 
with his back against a wall in Quere- 


taro. Luckier than he, I am still alive; 
but our departure did not terminate as 
I had fondly hoped it would, in a 
peaceful return to our New York 
studio apartment, where I could work 
at my desk while Tommy painted at his 
easel, with the faithful and competent 
Duck Sing to look after our material 
comforts. 

Almost any part of Europe was a 
good place for Americans to get away 
from in that first month of the great 
war, and, with any other companion 
than Mr. Thomas Williams I should 
have made my escape in peace and 
comfort; but with Tommy it is always 
the unexpected which happens. There 
was no legitimate excuse for getting 
into trouble, except that spelled with 
the upper-case T that happens to be 
his middle name. 

The mission which had brought us 
across the ocean in time for the out- 


break of hostilities was successfully — 


accomplished. Ethel Carteret, the 
charming young newspaper woman 
whom journalistic enthusiasm. had 


tempted into grave peril, had been duly 
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rescued and was booked to return with 
us to the protection of her uncle, James 
B. Royan, multimillionaire, fiscal agent 
of Austro-Hungary, and the confiden- 
tial adviser of the Hapsburgs in cer- 
tain investments which they made in 
America. 

In fact, Tommy and her cousin, 
Teddy Royan, had gone in the launch 
to escort her on board from Miramar, 
where, at the express command of the 
Emperor Franz Joseph, she had been 
recuperating from the effects of her 
térrible experiences; the guest of the 
Archduchess Valerie, the spoiled and 
willful favorite of the aged ruler. I 
had remained on board with Sullivan, 
the young pugilist who had been one 
of our companions and a most efficient 
ally in the strenuous adventures inci- 
dent to the rescue of beauty in dis- 
tress. Sullivan had reasons of his own 
—not unconnected with the Countess 
Czernac, who had also been of our 
party—for wearing a mournful expres- 
sion as he watched’ Miramar where she 
was in residence as lady in waiting 
to the archduchess, and had I been less 
confident that our troubles were over, 
I should have attached more impor- 
tance to the sparkle which came to his 
eyes and the smile on his lips as the 
launch left the landing stage. 

Even when it came alongside, and 
Tommy assisted first the archduchess 
and then the Countess Czernac to dis- 
embark, I suspected nothing more than 
a visit to speed the parting guest; but, 
after Tommy had said a few words to 
Captain Harding at the companionway, 
a detail of nimble sailors passed up a 
considerable amount of luggage, and 
the launch was hoisted on board. It 
was not until our moorings had been 
slipped, the blue peter lowered, and 
the yacht had gathered headway, that 
I had a chance for a word with 
Tommy ; for, acting as host, he was not 
at liberty until he had delivered his 


guests to the tender mercies of the two 
trim stewardesses. 

“Tt’s only a brief and temporary in- 
terruption to our voyage, and I didn’t 
have much choice in the matter!” he 
protested, with suspicious alacrity, as 
he met my disapproving and accusing 
gaze. “The emperor requested it—and 
you know his request is equivalent to a 
command—and it was backed up by a 
strong cable from Royan, placing the 
yacht at our disposition, and request- 
ing us to do everything in our power 
which was compatible with the safety 
of Miss Carteret and Teddy, to meet 
the old gentleman’s wishes.” Tommy 
always tells the truth, but he doesn’t 
always tell all of it voluntarily. 

“You seem to have provided ade- 
quately for the safety of Royan’s rela- 
tives by leaving them at Miramar; 
which makes me suspect that, as 
usual, gratifying the senile whims 
of Franz Joseph will not be with- 
out inconvenience and danger to 
us,” I suggested; for, in the pri- 
vate service of the Austrian ruler, 
we had just passed strenuous weeks. 
“As you have cut me in on this with- 
out consulting me, will you please have 
the decency to tell me where we are 
going and what we are going to do 
when we get there?” 

“Why, of course; and it’s perfectly 
simple and safe,” answered Tommy 
reassuringly. “We are just going to 
run down to Durazzo, and, after I de- 
liver a certain message from Franz 
Joseph to the only living Mpret at 
large or in captivity we will go back 
to Trieste, exchange our passengers, 
and beat it for home; only about three 
days behind our original schedule. You 
may remember that in the map making 
which followed the second Balkan War 
the diplomats of the powers who had 
nothing to do with the fighting stepped 
in and decreed that the former Turkish 
province of Albania should be made an 
independent kingdom, instead of being 
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divided up by Greece, Montenegro, and 
Servia. They wanted to make Scutari 
the capital; but Nicholas of Mon- 
tenegro, who had captured it from 
Essad Pasha, the Turkish commander, 
refused to give it up, and, with Essad 
still at large in the mountains at the 
head of a formidable force of bashi- 
bazouks, Albanian tribesmen, and non- 
descript renegades, the powers com- 
promised on Durazzo, which could be 
dominated by the guns of their war- 
ships, and thus avoided the necéssity 
` for pushing a land force into that hor- 
nets’ nest. They forced Montenegro 
and Greece to be good*by a blockade, 
and buying the acquiescence of Servia 
probably wasn’t an expensive matter. 
Then they cleaned up and white- 
washed a rickety old building which 
the Turks had used as a barracks and 
cow stable, labeled it the royal palace, 
and put a German, the Prince of Wied, 
into it as the ruler of the new state. 
Then some one—he must have had a 
cleft palate—suggested that they call 
him an Mpret, and they did that to him, 
too.” 

“Go on!” I grumbled; for when 
Tommy attempted to be jocular, I 
knew that he was attempting to mini- 
mize unpleasantness as well. 

“Being the Mpret of Albania seems 
to be a job for a two-handed man, like 
our friend Sullivan, here,” he con- 
tinued, as the pugilist strolled across 
the deck to join us. “The Albanian 
highlanders have been consistent tax 
dodgers and constitutionally averse to 
having any one rule them for several 
hundred years. They laughed at the 
royal proclamation assessing them for 
the intruder’s housekeeping expenses, 
and, as murderous hardware forms the 
major part of their wearing apparel, 
they perforated the Mpret’s hirelings 
when they tried to collect. Essad 
Pasha, who believed that as an Al- 
banian he should have been chosen the 
ruler, kept his irregulars just beyond 


the range of the warships’ guns, send- 
ing in detachments to shoot up the 
suburbs of Durazzo occasionally, just 
to remind the Mpret that he was on the 
job. As a matter of fact, the German 
found it pleasanter to be an Mpret at 
long range, and slept on one of the 
cruisers in the harbor, going ashore to 
do his Mpreting only in daylight hours 
and when he was assured that no 
snipers were prowling about the en- 
virons. Essad continued to sulk in 
his tent, and, as his alleged subjects 
obdurately refused to pay taxes, the 
new man was obliged to depend upon 
his small private means and occasional 
hand-outs from the powers to maintain 
his made-in-Germany court. 

“Finally he made a sort of compro- 
mise with Essad, who consented to 
come in and take the position of war 
minister, a very appropriate appoint- 
ment, as he was the only man who had 
anything like an army in Albania, and 
had solved the difficult problem of how 
to support it on nothing a day. So 
far as any one knows, that army is still 
intact in the hills; but Essad was in- 
veigled on board an Italian cruiser, and 
carried off to exile; for he immediately 
demonstrated that he knew more about 
ruling Albania than any foreigner; but 
the powers were playing at being civi- 
lized then, and they couldn’t stand for 
his methods. That was only a short 
time before the big explosion, and, 
when that came, the powers were too 
busy to bother about an insignificant 
country like Albania, and the cruisers 
which had been acting in concert were 
withdrawn. Remaining neutral, Italy 
had left a gunboat or two at Durazzo; 
but, without vigorous outside support, 
the Mpret can’t hold the job down. 
Franz Joseph is extremely anxious to 
have him stay there at any cost; for, 
if he deserts, it would give Italy an ex- 
cuse to occupy his capital, and the 
Austrians don’t want her to have an 
army or navy base on that side of the 
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Adriatic until they know on which side 
of the fence she is going to climb 
down.” 

“Very interesting; but will you tell 
me why we Americans are butting into 
the situation?” I demanded irritably. 

“My dear fellow, I explained to you 
that I really didn’t have much of a 
chance to refuse after the way it was 
put to me, and so much pressure was 
brought to bear that I just had to con- 
sent. You know that a yacht is a 
privileged sea rover, and, flying a neu- 
tral ensign, can enter and leave any 
neutral harbor without answering 
troublesome questions. Even an Aus- 
trian destroyer would probably be 
picked up by an English or French 
cruiser; but the worst they would do 
to us would be to hold us up and send 
an officer on board to examine our 
papers.” 

“And finding an Austrian arch- 
duchess and her lady in waiting on 
board, they will still consider us an 
innocent little pleasure party, and not 
do a thing to us!” I protested. “How 
did you happen to mix that particular 
variety of petticoats in the bluff you 
are trying to put up?” 

Sullivan, who had paid little atten- 
tion to the synopsis of recent history, 
became suddenly interested. 

“Why, to tell you the truth, they 
sort of wished themselves on us; at 
least, the archduchess did, and the 
-countess had to come with her,” ac- 
knowledged Tommy, a little flush of 
embarrassment on his face. “You 
know that we have passports for Miss 
Carteret and Miss Sarah Burns, the 
American trained nurse we engaged for 
her in Vienna. Miss Carteret really 
was not well enough to be moved to- 


_-day, and a few additional days of rest 


at Miramar will do her a world of 
good. You remember that we rather 
flimflammed the archduchess when we 
were trying to save Miss Carteret; 
used her pull to smuggle us into Austria 


and get an audience with Franz Jo- 
seph, and then left her out of all the 
subsequent fun?’ 

“I can’t see that she has any kick 
coming on that,” I retorted; for the 
memory of the hardships and perils we 
had gone through was very vividly in 
my mind. 

“That’s because! you don’t happen to 
be a young and beautiful woman; full 
of life, fond of excitement, longing for 
adventure, and condemned to a narrow 
existence circumscribed and regulated 
by tiresome and exact ceremonial 
through the accident of royal birth,” 
answered Tommy, with a smile which 
he intended to be placating but which 
I found distinctly irritating. “Every 
time she has ventured to kick over the 
traces, she has been disciplined. She 
wanted to go as a Red Cross nurse in 
that very attractive costume; but, as 
punishment for that flight from Venice, 
which helped us out so weil, the em- 
peror banished hér to Miramar, where 
she has been virtually a prisoner for 
a fortnight.” 

“Which accounts for her presence on 
the Terpsichore?” 

“You've said it!” assented Tommy 
eagerly, ignoring the. sarcasm which I 
had vainly attempted to make wither- 
ing. “I happen to have a little human 
sympathy, and, knowing just how she 
felt, I couldn’t resist when she begged 
to come along on this cruise. She of- 
fered to forego all the privileges of 
rank and to travel as Miss Ethel Car- 
teret under that passport. The countess 
came along as Nurse Sarah Burns, so 
our passenger list will bear scrutiny. 
Of course, if I had anticipated the 
slightest danger on this little excursion, 
I shouldn’t have consented; but it will 
just be a pleasant outing. No one will 
be any the wiser, and she’ll be back at 
Miramar before any one suspects that 
she slipped away from it. It will be 
an agreeable break in the monotony of 
her existence, and I’m sure that we 
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shall find the ladies pleasant yachting 
companions. How about it, Sullivan— 
you're not objecting, are you?” 

“Are youse givin’ it to us straight; 
do we cut out all th’ royal-highness-an’- 
countess spiel, an’ act like we was with 
two United States skirts?” parried Sul- 
livan. = 

“We shall treat them with the samé 
courtesy as we would show to an 
American newspaper woman and a 
trained nurse; cutting out kotow,” 
assented Tommy, and the pugilist 
grinned and threw a chest. 

“Then, bo, youse can’t make this 
cruise too long to suit muh!” he an- 
swered joyfully; for the democratic 
traditions of the Bowery had received 
many hard and mortifying jolts in his 
even remote connection with the most 
rigidly ceremonious court in Europe. 
In the close association of danger, I 
knew that the Countess Czernac had 
come to recognize the sterling ‘honesty, 
unquestioned squareness, and innate 
courtesy which lay beneath the scrap- 
per’s rough exterior; but early in their 
acquaintance she had made him realize 
the social gulf separating a real hoch- 
wohlgeboren Austrian countess and a 
professional pugilist. He had never 
forgotten that lesson, and, while he had 
continued his silent adoration and 
served her with a doglike devotion, he 
voluntarily accorded to her a greater 
show of deference than even royalty 
demanded. 

If I had not been obsessed with the 
premonition that we were headed for 
trouble in Durazzo, I should have antic- 
ipated more or less amusement from 
the new situation. I knew that I was 
in for my share of whatever was com- 
ing, and that I should have to take it 
and make the best of it; but I couldn’t 
refrain from taking one shot at 
Tommy. 

“Seeing the methods you have used 
in putting it over Sullivan, I can pretty 
well guess the nature of the pressure 


which you confess was brought to bear 
on you,” I said; and he grinned his 
acknowledgment. 

“Sure thing—and if you look behind 
you, you'll see why I yielded,” he an- 
swered. 

I turned, and I’ll confess that I did 
see; for tripping down the deck to join 
us came the archduchess, every grace- 
ful movement eloquent of the joy of 
an unaccustomed freedom, her eyes 
sparkling with innocent mischief, and 
her face as radiant as that of an Ameri- 
can schoolgirl out for a surreptitious 
lark after outwitting the stern vigilance 
of her teachers. 


CHAPTER TE 


Before that evening on the Terp- 
sichore came to an end, I had ceased to 
wonder that Tommy had permitted his 
good nature to overcome his discre- 
tion. In our previous short acquaint? 
ance we had known only the arch- 
duchess; a proud, vain, imperious, and 
badly spoiled Hapsburg princess, who 
was pretty much all that one would 
reasonably expect a spoiled and willful 
Hapsburg princess to be. The restric- 
tions with which she was surrounded, 
the court atmosphere which she 
breathed, were constant reminders of 
her exalted rank, and, having to submit 
to its restrictions, she claimed all of 
its privileges and perquisites as a mat- 
ter of right. 

But from the moment she appeared 
on the deck, attired in a very simple 
but extremely becoming yachting cos- 
tume of white serge, she did her best 
to make us forget that she was accus- 
tomed to more of deference than her 
sex entitled her to, and, with perfect 
tact, she entered into the spirit of the 
game she had elected to play. She im- 
mediately impressed upon us the fact 
that we were to forget that she was of 
royal birth, and then started in to ex- 
act, as a woman, the homage which 
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she had relinquished as a princess. 
And as a woman she proved to be most 
fascinating; so her self-imposed task 
was an easy one. The reigning beauty 
in the gayest and most brilliant court 
of Europe, the emperor’s favorite, and 
the toast of the messes of all the crack 
regiments, she was accustomed to flat- 
tery and adulation sufficient to turn any 
woman’s head; but I know that she felt 
more complimented by the frank and 
spontaneous admiration in Sullivan’s 
unabashed eyes than by the smoothest 
tribute to her charms ever murmured 
by a courtier. 

So well did she play her part that she 
only laughed when Sullivan turned his 
back squarely upon her and rushed off 
to meet the countess when she came 
on deck a few minutes later, and there 
was a twinkle in the eyes which she 
turned to us. 

“T can quite understand why your 
American girls win the greatest titles 
in Europe; they learn to know men by 
seeing all sides of them,” she said 
laughingly. “Ages and ages ago, when 
I was an archduchess, I never saw the 
back of any man except a coachman or 
a chauffeur!” 

“Perhaps you have been luckier than 
you know,” answered Tommy. “It is 
not often that you will see so well 
proportioned and graceful a pair of 
shoulders. Your royal highness knows 
how they have been developed?” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Williams; but you 
are forgetting our bargain!” she pro- 
tested. “The ‘royal highness’ was left 
at Miramar—and I trust that tiresome 
old dear in Vienna will not discover 
the substitution and send the fleet to 
spoil the fun.” 

Tommy’s smile told me that he had 
not forgotten; that he had, with pre- 
meditation, made a test. 

“Until you demand it, I shall not 
make that slip again—Miss Carteret; 
but you have not answered my ques- 
tion,” he said. 
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“Then I shall answer it now, and 
my answer means just everything which 
you were trying to find out,” she said 
quietly, and I quickly realized that she 
had profited by her study of human 
nature. “I know the sort of training 
which gave him those shoulders and 
that carriage; the kind of contests 
which have given him those distorted 
ears—and I know just the kind of 
environment you took him from, and a 
whole lot more I cannot tell you be- 
cause it is not my secret, but which I 
think he will be man enough to find out 
for himself. We Americans have great 
advantages, Mr. Williams, and I want 
you to remember that I am not going 
to give up a single one of them. Until 
that tiresome day when you return me 
to the captivity of Miramar, I am 
Ethel Carteret.” 

“And the countess is equally willing 
to forget her title?” 

Her eyes twinkled as she looked to 
the rail on which the countess was lean- 
ing as she listened to Sullivan’s un- 
wontedly animated conversation. 

“Judging by appearances, I should 
say quite as willing—for a woman’s 
reason,” she answered demurely, and 
there was something in her eyes as she 
looked at Tommy which gave me the 
uncomfortable feeling that I was play- 
ing gooseberry, and prompted me to go 
to the smoking room for a solitary 
cocktail. 

The dinner that night and the de- 
lightful evening on deck which fol- 
lowed were both characterized by an 
informality and jollity which made me 
forget my uncomfortable -premonitions, 
and there was nothing threatening in 
sight to reawaken them when we ran 
quietly and unmolested into the harbor 
of Durazzo the following morning. 
An antiquated Italian battleship, the 
Re Umberto, and a trim little destroyer 
lay at anchor off the straggling, unim- 
pressive town which a few weeks be- 
fore had been one of the threatening 
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storm centers of world politics, but had 
been quickly forgotten and ignored 
when the real storm burst. A few 
slender, graceful minarets gave the 
only break to the sky line formed by 
the low, flat-roofed buildings, and the 
royal palace still looked a shabby. and 
dilapidated barracks, in spite’ of the 
renovation of the powers. 

It was just eight bells when we 
dropped anchor, and Tommy laughed 
as the warships broke out their colors; 
for the royal standard of Albania un- 
furled at the fore of the Re Umberto, 
and we saw several officials in gorgeous 
uniforms mingled with the Italian naval 
officers on the quarter-deck, while the 
Teutonic oaths of an officer trying to 
turn out an Albanian guard with Prus- 
sian smartness came distinctly from the 
precincts of the royal palace on shore. 

“Tt looks as if the Mpret is still leery 
about the devotion of his royal sub- 
jects after dark,” said Tommy, as he 
lowered his glasses. “I hope he’ll take 
a chance in daylight; for I can’t say 
what I’ve got to say to him within the 
hearing of Italian ears. I notice that 
the guns mounted on the palace roof 
dominate the back country, and seem 
to concentrate on the road leading back 
into the mountains—the road to Tirana, 
which is the stronghold of Essad 
Pasha’s clan. I don’t blame the Mpret 
much for having his get-away in con- 
stant commission. With the Monte- 
negrins waiting to swoop down from 
those mountains, and Essad’s brigands 
holding the only decent road in Albania, 
he wouldn’t have a chance for his life 
unless there was a warship handy as 
a refuge. I’m going ashore, to look the 
situation over and try to arrange for an 
interview with the Mpret; the place 
doesn’t look attractive enough to linger 
in,” 

I agreed entirely with Tommy’s esti- 
mate; we were anchored so close to 
the shore that we could see into the 
dirty, narrow streets and get a detailed 


view of the unattractive, shabby houses. 
Only expediency could have justified 
the selection of the squalid and unim- 
portant Turkish seaport as the capital 
of the newly created kingdom. It was 


- so uninviting that only curiosity to see 


the man who had forfeited the luxury 
of a mediatized prince and the com- 
mand of. a guard regiment of Prus- 
sian uhlans for such an empty show 
of royalty and power led me to volun- 
teer to accompany Tommy on his 


expedition. 


With the ladies—at any rate, with 
the archduchess—it was a different 
matter ; she was enthusiastic about any- 
thing which held even a suggestion of 
change and excitement, and for a mo- 
ment I expected a resumption of the 
archduchess manner and imperiousness 
when Tommy made strenuous objection 
to their leaving the yacht until he had 
assured himself that they might land 
in safety. It was only a flash in the 
pan, however, and, standing at the 
companionway with the countess and 
Sullivan, she waved a smiling adieu as 
we steamed away in the launch. As 
we drew near the landing place, I con- 
gratulated Tommy on his caution, for 
a detachment of brigandish-looking sol- 
diers swung around the corner of the 
customhouse, and, with fixed bayonets, 


‘cleared the quay of the loungers who 


had gathered to watch the yacht and 
perhaps gather a harvest of baksheesh 
from its passengers. I-fully expected 
that on landing we would be placed 
under arrest and marched off to render 
an account of ourselves; but the off- 
cer, obviously a German, in spite of the 
white fustian uniform and a profusion 
of strangely shaped small arms tucked 
in a capacious sash, greeted us courte- 
ously and informed us that he com- 
manded an escort for the Mpret, who 


would come ashore within a few min- ` 


utes. He seemed doubtful about the 
chances for an interview with his 
majesty ; but there was no hesitation in 
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his refusal to permit us to remain on 
the quay until his arrival. His orders 
were positive; no one except -officials 
of the court and soldiers of the escort 
were permitted to come within fifty 
feet of the Mpret during his passage 
from the quay to the palace gate. 

Tommy accepted the refusal good- 
naturedly—assassination is a fine art in 
Oriental countries, and the usurper of 
the Albanian throne was not popular 
with his subjects—and we withdrew to 
a respectful distance to watch the ar- 
rival of the royal party. Accompanied 
by a half dozen officials in gold-laced 
uniforms, the Mpret landed from the 
Italian launch. 
posed entirely of German and Austrian 
officers, and each wore the uniform of 
his particular regiment; but the Mpret, 
more typically Teutonic in appearance 
than any of the others, was dressed in 
the national Albanian costume of white 
fustian, only an elaborate piping of 
black braid suggesting his rank. 

He was a tall, soldierly-looking man; 
blond, blue-eyed, broad-shouldered, 
and, in spite of his Albanian costume, 
unmistakably stamped with the Prus- 
sian hall marks—a rigidly upturned 
mustache and an absence of occipital 
protuberance, which left the back of 
his head as flat as a board. To the 
evident uneasiness of his staff he halted 
on the quay, and, after looking about, 
addressed a sharp question to the 
escort officer, who thereupon hurried 
to us with the information that his 
majesty, the Mpret of Albania, desired 
our immediate attendance. 

“Gentlemen, visitors to our royal 
capital are not so common that giving 
audience interferes seriously with the 
affairs of state,” said the Mpret, in ex- 
cellent English, after a chamberlain had 
officiously demanded our names and 
presented us in due and proper form. 
“I was surprised.and extremely curious 
when I heard that an American yacht 
had entered the harbor, and I admired 
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her, as well as the two charming ladies 
whom I saw on the deck as we were 
passing. Would it interest you to go 
with me to the palace?” There was a 
twinkle of good nature in his eyes and 
a cordial smile on his lips. 

“We were awaiting your majesty’s 
arrival to ask the privileges of paying 
our respects,” answered Tommy; and 
the Mpret smiled as he glanced toward 
the escort officer. 

“My friends are oversolicitous for 
my safety,” he said dryly. “Captain 
Benzel suspects—but I must not bore 
you with my troubles.” 

I don’t know just what the captain 
suspected; but his fears and uneasi- 
ness were evidently shared by every 
one but the Mpret; for the short pas- 
sage to the palace gates was as hurried 
as they could make it. The doors of 
all the houses which we passed were 
closed, the windows tightly shuttered, 
and I caught an occasional sight of a 
bayoneted rifle barrel against the sky, 
which betrayed that even the roofs 
were patrolled by the soldiers of the 
royal bodyguard. The opening in the 
high brick wall surrounding the palace 
had been equipped with doors of heavy 
plank, loopholed for muskets, and, 
when they swung open to admit us, ` 
T saw that the wall had been strength- 
ened to form an effective barricade, 
and that it was jealously guarded by 
many sentinels. With rapid strides the 
Mpret led the way across the inclosure, 
as bare and uninviting as a barrack 
yard, to the palace entrance, and there, 
with scant ceremony, dismissed. both 
suite and escort. 

“Now, gentlemen, I shall be pleased 
to hear the reason for your coming to 
this miserable hole!” he ,exclaimed, 
after we had reached the privacy of 
his study. “I confess that I am puz- 
zled; you are both Americans, you come 
on an American yacht—and accom- 
panied by ladies.” 

“Tt is perfectly simple; I had a mes- 
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sage to deliver to you from the Em- 
peror Franz Joseph, sir,’ answered 
Tommy quickly. “I have no creden- 
tials, no written authority, not even a 
signet; my message is a verbal one, 
transmitted to me through Count 
Amyar Festonyi, with the request to 
carry it to you.” : 

“Trust that old fox in the Hofburg 
from putting anything in writing!” ex- 
claimed the Mpret sarcastically. “I 
do not question your authority, sir; 
the ladies whom I saw on the deck of 
the yacht were sufficient hint that you 
were not here for pleasure. Your mes- 
sage, if you please—only I wish it were 
the army corps which was promised!” 

“Then I am the bearer of good 
news, your majesty; for I am to tell 
you that an army is on the way. It 
has already. crossed the Danube, and 
3elgrade will undoubtedly fall within 
a week. The emperor: promises that 
there will be no delay; the campaign 
will be vigorously prosecuted, and the 
advance made to Dibra. From there 
a force sufficiently large to disperse 
Essad Pasha’s irregulars will be sent 
against Tirana, which the general staff 
plans to use as a base for an expedi- 
tionary force in the event of Italy de- 
claring for the Allies. His majesty de- 
sires that you should continue your 
work of organizing the Albanian tribes- 
men, if possible make enough of a 
demonstration to hold Essad’s fol- 
lowers in Tirana, and, at all costs, to 
hold Durazzo. Italy is already plan- 
ning to occupy San Giovanni di Medua 
and Avlona, ostensibly to protect for- 
eign interests, and the emperor con- 


siders it essential that she be given no - 


excuse to land’ troops in Durazzo.” 

The Mpret listened attentively; but 
the smile had disappeared from his lips 
before Tommy finished. 

“Mr. Williams, it will hardly be 
necessary for me to burden you with 
a reply to your message,” he said bit- 
terly. “You will be able to make an 
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eyewitness report; for you have ar- 
rived in time to see the closing scene 
of my glorious reign in Albania. The 
royal army consists of my bodyguard 
of about five hundred men, and they 
serve me only because they are liberally 
paid. To-morrow is pay day, and I 
prefer not to be here when they dis- 
cover that the royal treasury is empty. 
The financial support which was prom- 
ised has been withdrawn, and without 
money my position is impossibile. The 
emperor’s promise of support and 
assistance is farcical; it would take 
months to overcome the physical diffi- 
culties which his army will encounter, 
even if they defeat the Serbs. I 
learned last night that Essad Pasha has 


‘been permitted to escape from Italy, 


and that by this time he is probably in 
Albania. My position here is abso- 
lutely hopeless, and when I return to 
the Re Umberto this afternoon, I shall 
be accompanied by all of the officers 
and servants I brought with me from 
Germany. I return to my command 
in the German army, and I shall never 
see Albania again until I have a Ger- 
man army at my back to teach these 
treacherous dogs of tribesmen a les- 
son.” He walked to the window which 
commanded a view of the harbor and 
the winding road to Tirana, and beck- 
oned for us to join him. 

“Essad’s army will undoubtedly 
march down that road as we leave the 
harbor,” he continued. “It is the for- 
tune of war, and one day I hope to turn 
the tables. To-day I hold nominal rule 


because of the warship’s guns and the ` 


gold-bought loyalty of my bodyguard. 
To-night the town will be given over 
to anarchy or the rule of Essad’s 
brigands—and it will be small choice 
between the two. I tell you this for 
your own protection; you have ladies 
on board.the yacht, and it is better that 
you leave the harbor with the warships. 
It will not take you long to exhaust the 
delights of the capital, and it is need- 
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less to warn you that it will not be 
advisable for the ladies to land; rioting 
may start at any time if the tribesmen 
suspect that we are removing every- 
thing of value from the palace. You 
were wise to leave your launch at the 
landing stage; you may need it at any 
moment.” — 

Tommy frowned as he verified the 
statement that the launch was there; 
for he had ordered the coxswain to 
return immediately to the yacht and 
wait until he signaled for it to return. 
But before he could speak, the door 
opened, and Captain Benzel, the escort 
officer, entered unceremoniously. 

“Your majesty, the game is up!” he 
said, as he saluted. “I can’t promise 
to hold my men for more than another 
hour; the packing up has made them 
suspicious, and rioting has already 
started in the outskirts of the city, 
They will hold this place until they 
have had a chance to pick its bones for 
themselves, and for a little while I can 
hold the way clear to the quay.” 

The Mpret shrugged his shoulders 
indifferently. 

“A few hours more or less is of small 
importance, and it would be folly to 
sacrifice our lives when there is always 
another day,” he said quietly. “Cap- 
tain, you will instruct the members of 
my household to prepare for imme- 
diate departure. If you two gentlemen 
will grant me ten minutes, you will see 
the final act in the abdication of the 
Mpret of Albania ; for I shall leave this 
accursed country as the Prince of 
Wied.” 

When we were left alone, Tommy 
picked up a pair of glasses and looked 
toward the yacht. The awnings were 
spread and the deck hidden by them; 
but Captain Harding stood on the 
bridge, examining the shore line 
through his telescope. 

“I can’t understand the disobedience 
of that coxswain!” exclaimed Tommy, 
as he replaced the glasses on the desk. 
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“Teddy warned me particularly against 
permitting a boat to remain at any 
landing within reach of a grogshop, 
and I noticed plenty of them along the 
water front.” 

“Great Scott, Tommy; we’re in at 
the death of the first, last, and only 
dynasty Albania has ever known, and 
you're wasting your time worrying 
about a trifle like that!” I protested. 
“Personally I am relieved that he dis- 
obeyed orders; for I don’t care to lin- 
ger on these classic shores, whistling 
for a launch after the Mpret embarks. 
There seems to be a commotion up 
there, at the far end of the town, 
already; there must have been a scrap, 
for they are carrying a couple of 
wounded men to the old military hos- 
pital.” = 

_I turned to reach for the glasses, but 
I was confronted by the Mpret, dressed 
in the uniform of a colonel of uhlans, 
and, in discarding the national costume 
of Albania, he seemed to have shaken 
off the depression and bitterness of 
spirit which his hopeless effort to gain 
a throne had engendered. 

“Gentlemen, I am informed that 
there is no time to waste,” he said 
quickly. “I can offer you safe escort 
back to your launch, and I trust that 
you will quickly convey the report of 
what you have seen to Vienna. You 
may tell his imperial majesty that he 
need have no anxiety about the Italians 
establishing a base here; but it will be 
Essad Pasha who will prevent it—and 
I wish him joy of this kennel and the 
beautiful capital of Durazzo!” 

We followed as he strode from the 
room, his great cavalry saber dragging 
noisily over the stone flooring. There 
was no visible reason for the haste 
upon which Captain Benzel was nerv- 
ously insisting ; the sentries still lounged 
at their posts about the wall, and the 
guard at the gate saluted; but I no- 
ticed that several members of the suite 
had already gone to the quay. The sol- 
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diers of the escort paid but slight atten- 
tion to us, and I doubted if they noticed 
the Mpret in the throng of German 
uniforms with which he was sur- 
rounded. 

There could have been little sus- 
picion among the Albanians that the 
Mpret was deserting them; for the quay 
was bare of even the ordinary loungers, 
and, strangely enough, we two Ameri- 
cans were the only spectators of the 
departure of the ex-Mpret of Albania 
from his capital. From the stern sheets 
of the Re Umberto’s launch he waved 
to us as our own boat drew up to the 
steps. Captain Benzel evidently in- 
tended to remain on shore, and there 
was a curious expression on his face as 
he watched us prepare to-embark; but, 
after a few words with the coxswain, 
Tommy turned on him furiously. 

“Were you aware that two ladies 
* from the yacht were on shore when 
you hastened the Mpret’s departure and 
insured immediate anarchy?” he de- 
manded. The captain nodded. 

“Yes; it was because they were on 
shore that I hurried up the abdica- 
tion,’ he answered. “Outside of the 
palace and the one street which I have 
held with my men, there hasn’t been 
anything but anarchy in this town for 
the past month. That’s what the ladies 
strolled into when they left the quay. 
The only chance to get them out of it 
was to get the Mpret off my hands. 
I knew that the Italians intended to 
withdraw their ships to-day and that 
he would have to leave with them, in 
any case. Essad would hang him, and 
his troops will be here before morning. 
I am an Austrian officer, sir, and the 
little finger of one of those ladies is 
of more value in my eyes than a few 
hours longer of this farce which has 
been playing here. The man I served 
is a gentleman and a man of honor; 
he would never have left Durazzo had 
‘he known that the Archduchess Valerie 
was held by the rabble of this town, 
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to be delivered as a peace offering to 
the tender mercies of Essad Pasha!” 


CHAPTER III. 


With military directness Captain 
Benzel told us just what had happened. 
We had hardly entered the palace gate 
before the Jaunch returned from the 
yacht with two ladies and a gentleman. 
They were apparently bent on a sight- . 
seeing expedition, and wandered. aim- 
lessly through the town, making small 
purchases in the shops on the Piazza, 
photographing the natives in their pic- 
turesque costumes, and scattering bak- 
sheesh for the half-naked ragamuffins 
to scramble for in the dusty streets. 

One of the shopkeepers, a Viennese, 
had recognized the archduchess and the 
Countess Czernac, although they had 
ordered their purchases sent to the 
yacht addressed to other names. The 
shopkeeper—a secret-service agent as 
a side line—had at once sent notice to 
the captain, who was chief of police and 
apparently pretty much everything else 
in the Mpret’s administration. Know- 
ing that the town was infested with 
brigands, renegade Turkish soldiers, 
and Essad’s spies, the captain realized 
the danger into which the party was 
strolling unconsciously as they wan- 
dered away from the immediate vicinity 
of the palace, which he controlled with 
his men. He was about to follow them, 
when another of his agents reported 
that trouble had already started. A 
gang of roughs had attempted to seize 
the two ladies on the terrace of a little 
inn on the outskirts of the town where 
they had stopped for ices. 

“My agent is a trustworthy man; 
but I can’t quite believe the details 
which he gathered are entirely true,” 
continued the captain. “I know the 
gang which attacked them; they are a 
desperate lot, but my man reports that 
the one gentleman escorting the ladies 
beat them off. There was-no shoot- 
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ing; it seems to have been a hand-to- 
hand fight, in which he used the water 
bottles and furniture as weapons; but 
one man was killed and several injured ; 
two of them so badly that they were 
taken to the hospital. Now they are 
barricaded in the inn, which is sur- 
rounded by all the rabble of the city; 
that is why there were no -loungers 
here to watch the Mpret’s departure. 
They are safe for the moment; but the 
mob will not permit them to escape. 
The possession of two young and beau- 
tiful women will be something to bar- 
gain with when Essad comes.” 

“Captain, there is but one answer 
to that; we must rescue them before 
his arrival!” exclaimed Tommy. “You 
have confessed that your men are not 
to be depended upon; but I am sure 
I can get a landing party from the Re 
Umberto.” He turned to board the 
launch, but the captain grasped his arm, 
and a half dozen of his soldiers quickly 
advanced. 

“T can depend upon my men long 
enough to shoot you before permitting 
any move of that kind!” he said sternly. 
“I can’t conceive what madness per- 
mitted the archduchess to come here 
at this time; but we shall not make a 
bad matter worse by allowing the 
Italians to know of her presence. That 
would mean war within twenty-four 
hours, and Austria is not yet ready for 
Italy to strike at her back.” 

“Do you mean that you will let those 
warships leave the harbor, knowing 
that it means the archduchess will fall 
into the hands of that mob and be de- 
livered over to Essad Pasha?” pro- 
tested Tommy. Captain Benzel shook 
his head. 

“No, L should shoot her with my 
own hand before I would permit that,” 
he answered. “As soon.as the Italians 
have left, I shall attend to that mob; 
there are a few of them who need 
hanging, anyway. We shall rescue the 
ladies and put them safely back on the 
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yacht, which you should never have al- ` 
lowed them to leave. Now you will be 
good enough to accompany me back to 
the palace—quietly, I trust.” 

There was no mistaking his mean- 
ing; we were virtually prisoners, and 
we made a virtue of necessity. He 
smiled approvingly, and when we were 
again at the palace, proved a solicitous 
host, ordering a luncheon served in the 
royal study, from which we could 
watch the harbor. 

“T am grateful that you two gentle- 
men did not make a disagreeable duty 
harder,’ he said, as we seated our- 
selves. “When the Mpret left the 
shore, I was free from his service; I 
am once more an Austrian officer, and 
my duty is to my country. I served 
him faithfully, but he is not of the 
stuff of which the real Mpret of Al- 
bania must be made. If, instead of 
deserting his capital to go into exile, 
he had left it to take to the hills at the 
head of his bodyguard, he would have 
retained the nucleus of an army which 
would have grown to formidable pro- 
portions; for the tribesmen love a 
fighter.” 

“But, captain, I heard you report 
that you could not vouch for the fidelity 
of your men after the Italians left,” 
objected Tommy. “That is what has 
made me so uneasy for the safety 
ibaa 

“My dear sir, you had not heard 
what went before!” interrupted the 
captain. “Yesterday, when I found 
that Essad was returning, that our 
military chest was empty, and the 
Italians about to withdraw, I knew 
that our nominal occupation of Du- 
razzo must end. My men would not 
remain here to die in a hopeless cause, 
for Essad would spare none of them. 
I proposed to the Mpret that he march 
at their head into the hills. Here he 
had tried to maintain a formal court, 
patterned after the German fashion, 
and the Albanians laughed at it and 
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called him a puppet. Sooner or later 
the Austrians will crush Servia and 
enter Albania, and they would find the 
Mpret at the head of an army. But he 
would not listen to me; he doubted the 
fidelity of the men whom he did not 
understand; he could have no concep- 
tion of an army which was not cast in 
the Prussian mold. These men would 
follow a real fighter to the gates of 
hell and serve him without pay; but 
even for gold they would not remain 
here, to have their throats cut in the 
service of a puppet. I have planned 
to do what the Mpret refused, and I 
told him that I would not follow him 
in flight. I have already sent a de- 
-tachment with military stores and the 
‘surplus arms to the highlands, and as 
soon as our work here is completed, we 
shall withdraw from Durazzo. In the 
rough country we shall be secure, and 
when the Austrians come they will find 
an organized force of men who will 
prove valuable allies. Had the Prince 
of Wied remained, he would have be- 
come in fact what he has been only 
in pretense, and, by grace of the foreign 
warships—the real Mpret of Albania!” 

“And our work here; should we not 
set about it?” asked Tommy eagerly. 

The captain shook his head, and, 
with a provoking deliberation, lighted 
one of those curious straw-tipped 
Austrian cigars. 

“In good time—when the Italians 
leave,” he answered. “My agents re- 
port that the ladies are in no imme- 
diate danger; the inn is too solid to be 
demolished without artillery, and the 
rabble surrounding it has acquired a 
wholesome respect for the fighting 
ability of your countryman. Ah, the 
Re Umberto is weighing anchor; I had 
hoped that they would delay until you 
satisfied my curiosity by telling me how 
the Archduchess Valerie happens to be 
here, on an American yacht.” 

Tommy rose from the table impa- 
tiently. 
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“Captain Benzel, I have no interest 
in Albanian politics, and this is no time 
to gossip of the whims and vagaries of 
the archduchess!” he exclaimed. “You 
seem to be the head of such govern- 
ment as remains in ‘Durazzo, and I 
appeal to you to assist us in rescuing 


two American women, Miss Ethel Car-. 


teret and Miss Sarah Burns, who are 
in serious danger from a mob!” 

For a moment the captain looked at 
him in bewilderment, and then a grin 
of understanding came to his face. 

“Mr. Williams, I don’t believe that 
an explanation is necessary,” he said. 
“Once I was attached to the general 
staff in Vienna. A very charming 
lady of the court had the wish to see 
a farce which young ladies of the court 
were not supposed to see. I arranged 
it—for it was difficult to refuse her— 
and two days later I was ordered to 
Cattaro, where I spent my time in ac- 
quiring the Albanian dialects, which 
made me useful here when the Prince 
of Wied came. It was Fraulein Braun 
whom I escorted to the theater—in 
my exile she sent me this, which is my 
payment for a forfeited career in my 
chosen profession.” From beneath his 
tunic he took a small locket, which had 
been suspended from a chain about his 
neck. It was beautifully fashioned 
from gold, with a spray of forget-me- 
nots in enamel on one side, on the other 
a cipher below a coronet. Tommy 
opened it, and all hostility and sus- 
picion left the eyes which he raised to 
the captain; for it contained a charm- 
ing miniature of the archduchess. 

“Captain, I shall not complain if I 
pay no greater penalty than banishment 
from Austria for letting my good 
nature overcome my discretion,” he 
said ruefully. “The Italians are clear- 
ing out; shall we go?’ The captain 
nodded assent and returned the locket 
to its place. As he rearranged his sash, 
I saw that beneath the assortment of 
ornamental weapons which formed 
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part of his costume he carried a heavy 
automatic pistol. He handed its fellow 
and several clips of cartridges to each 
of us. 

“You may have no interest in 
Albanian politics, but you stand-a good 
chance of being involved in them, and 
they are not of the kid-glove variety,” 
he said, with a cheerful grin of antici- 
pation. “There are usually several 
funerals after each discussion. I have 
taken the liberty to have your launch 
held at the quay, for there will be little 
time to spare; the smoke from those 
signal fires on the mountain will tell 
Essad in Tirana that Durazzo is at his 
mercy.” 

From the window we could see the 
Italian vessels putting to sea, and, from 
the mountaintop back of the town, 
three columns of smoke black against 
the cloudless sky made a signal which 
could be seen for miles. The city 
itself was quiet; ominously so to any 
one knowing the Orient; for, in or- 
dinary times the departure of the war- 
ships would have brought a crowd of 
idlers to the quays. 

Captain Benzel had apparently made 
all of his arrangements in advance; for 
a detachment of perhaps fifty of his 
strange-looking soldiers was drawn up 
just inside the gateway. They were 
a fierce-looking lot, all of them re- 
cruited from the clans of the Albanian 
highlands, and, as most highlanders are, 
lean, wiry men of tall stature. Their 
costumes of rough white fustian gave 
them a certain uniformity in appear- 
ance; but, aside from the modern maga- 
zine rifle and bayonet which each of 
them carried, they bore an astonishing 
diversity of weapons in their broad 
sashes; gorgeously ornamented pistols, 
which had been handed down from 
father to son since the invention of 
gunpowder, daggers which had been 
worn by long-forgotten ancestors in the 
Crusades, and Damascus blades taken 
as spoils of war from the Turks, who 


‘at war with all the other clans. 
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had tried for centuries to impose Otto- 
man rule upon them. 

Until they had been recruited by the 
Austrian officer to form, the bodyguard 
of the Mpret, they had known nothing 
of discipline and little of modern tac- 
tics, but they had been schooled in the 
fierce guerrilla fighting in the hills and 
the forays in search of plunder in 
Macedonia and the great Thracian 
plain. They were glorified brigands, 
recognizing the authority and accepting 
the discipline of their officer because 
they knew him to be a skillful leader 
and a brave man. 

“You need have no fear of their 
fidelity,” volunteered the captain, as we 
passed through the gateway together, 
the detachment marching behind, in 
close formation. ‘Every one of them 
is regarded as an outlaw by his own 
clan for leaving the hills to enter the 
service of the usurper, and if they re- 
turned separately to the hills, they 
would be shot on sight by their own 
people. By birth Essad Pasha is of 
the Malissories clan, a mixed lot of 
renegades which has been continually 
There 
is no quarter in those feuds, and he 
will take no prisoners when he enters 
Durazzo. Their only hope is to stick 
together and march to the hills under 
my leadership. They will make short 
work of this little affair, for I have 
promised them the plundering of the 
palace before we leave, and they are 
as hungry for loot as they are greedy 
for fighting.” 

We were marching down the nar- 
row, twisting street leading to the 
water front as he made his explana- 
tion; but he called a sudden halt as we 
turned a corner and came in sight of 
the landing quay. 

Deserted when we last saw it from 
the palace window, it was now filled 
with a mob composed of the riffraff 
of the city; a terror-stricken mob, 
judging by the cries and the efforts 
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which some of its members were mak- 
ing to board the Terpsichore’s launch 
at the landing. They swept around the 
corner into that one street which Cap- 
tain Benzel’s guard had kept inviolate 
for the use of the Mpret; but the rush 
checked at the sight of our detachment ; 
those in the front turning and fighting 
their companies to escape from the 
menacing rifles. Only one man, a tat- 
tered, disreputable-looking chap, with 
face and ragged clothing stained with 
blood from a wound in the forehead, 
staggered toward us, and, after a sharp 
command to his men, the captain ran 
forward and caught him in his arms 
as he was about to fall. His face was 
very grave when he turned to us after 
listening to the report which his captive 
mumbled in his ear. 

“This is one of my secret agents!” 
he said. “Essad’s main army is on the 
march to occupy Durazzo, and an ad- 
vance guard of-cavalry is already in the 
outskirts, attacking the inn. They 
drove off the others—a half hour 
earlier than I had counted upon.” And 
then, as if he wished to retrieve the 
error in his calculations by speedy ac- 
tion, he started at a pace which taxed 
our endurance, his men swinging along 
easily behind us, in spite of their cum- 
bersome equipment. 

It was a good mile that we ran along 
that dirty street which follows the 
water front of Durazzo; spurred to 
greater speed by the evidences of the 
ruthlessness of Essad’s troopers which 
we passed and the rattle of rifle fire in 
front of us. There was no opposition, 
for the troopers who had pursued the 
flying mob, leaving the roadway littered 
with the bodies of men, women, and 
children they had ridden down, sabered, 
or shot, had returned to join their com- 
rades in the attack on the inn which 
held a prospect of loot. But, wary from 
long experience in the Balkan border 
warfare, their commander did not per- 


mit even the prospect of plunder to 


make him careless of surprise, and a 
mounted outpost of three men discov- 
ered our approach, fired without the 
formality of challenge, and galloped off 
to give the alarm. 

Fortunately, we were favored by the 
lay of the land; for the narrow lanes 
and solid, high walls inclosing the gar- 
dens gave infantry the advantage over 
mounted men. The inn itself was iso- 
lated; an ancient hostelry built about 
three sides of an open square which 
formed its garden and courtyard, given 
privacy and security by a massive wall 
which closed the fourth side and gave 
access to the road through a single 
arched gateway. The few windows in 
the outer wall of the building were 
situated very high from the ground, 
small in size, and heavily barred. It 
was a medieval structure, solid and 
substantial, planned to give security to 
the caravans from the coast to the in- 
terior against attack from nomad ban- 
dits and foraying parties from the 
hills. 

It was evident that against the attack 
of Essad’s men Sullivan must have en- 
listed the assistance of the inn people; 
for there was a steady fusillade from 
the high windows, and, judging from 


the human wreckage lying in front of | 


the gateway, we guessed that right there 
he had found ample occupation for his 
peculiar talents. At some stage of the 
fight the heavy gates which closed the 
entrance must have been battered 
down; for the massive woodwork was 
splintered and torn and a pile of dead 
men lying before it testified that the 
besiegers had made a determined effort 
to win through. 

Captain Benzel wasted no time in 


- parleying; for, at the appearance of 


organized resistance, a courier had been 
sent galloping up the Tirana Road, and 
he knew how quickly reénforcements 
could be brought from the surrounding 
hills. The odds were already against 


us, for we were outnumbered two to, 
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one; but the stubborn resistance they 
had encountered in storming the inn 
had made the attackers wary of sur- 
prises, and, at the first volley, they 
withdrew to the shelter of the neigh- 
boring houses from which their rifles 
commanded the broad highway on 
which the gateway opened. Now, ac- 
cording to the traditions of Albanian 
warfare, the opposing forces should 
have held their respective positions, 
sniping when opportunity offered, until 
darkness would cover either retreat or 
attack; but the captain did not hesitate 
to smash tradition. 

“From what I have heard, your coun- 
iryman must be either mad or a pala- 
din,” he said to us, after ordering his 
men to fix bayonets. “I shall lead my 
men in a bayonet charge, and try to 
drive those troopers back to their 
horses, which are undoubtedly hidden 
behind the houses. You two gentle- 
men would be of little value in that, but 
when we charge, you will rush for the 
gateway. Your friend will recognize 
you, but he would probably kill any 
one of my men who approached. See 
that the gateway is cleared, and have 
the ladies ready for instant flight. If 
our charge is successful, we shall fall 
back and escort you to the quay; if we 
are beaten back, we can reform in the 
shelter of the inn yard, and take the 
only other chance, which will be to 


surround the ladies and try to fight our. 


way through the narrow back streets, 
where cavalry cannot charge us. No 
argument, gentlemen; I am ordering 
my men to do what they have never 
done before, and I rely upon you to 
set the example of obedience. I make 
but one suggestion ; if I should fall, and 
you are sure that escape is impossible, 
a quick and easy death for the women 
is better than the hell they would enter 
as Essad’s captives.” 

The possibilities which his words 
conjured up were not pleasant to con- 
template; but we had no time to in- 
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dulge in misgivings; for, turning to 
his men, he gave an order and vaulted 
over the wall. Had he hesitated for a 
single instant, I believe that they would 
have refused to charge across that bare ` 
space swept by the bullets of their 
enemies; but when they saw him run 
forward, without even turning his head 
to see if they were coming, the disci- 
pline which he had imposed upon them 
overcame their fear of open fighting, 
and, shouting the fierce war cries of 
their clans, they swarmed over the wall 
and followed at the double. 

I saw very little of\that fight be- 
tween the Albanians and _ Essad’s 
troopers, for we had our own affairs 
to attend to, and a moment later we 
were hammering at the barricaded 
gateway, shouting Sullivan’s name as 
we dodged a shower of stones from 
above and kept out of the line of fire 
of a couple of rifles thrust through the 
crevices. My heart sank as, for the 
first time, I realized that if Sullivan 
had been killed in the fighting, the 
whole game was up; for the native 
defenders would not recognize us as 
friends, and would probably defy Cap- 
tain Benzel’s men, as well. Tommy 
must have shared my fears, for he 
gave a shout of relief when we heard 
the well-known accents of the Bowery 
from the other side of the gate, fol- 
lowed by much shrill expostulation as 
he emphasized his commands with his 
fists. The stones ceased falling, the 
rifles weré withdrawn, and a few mo- 
ments later the gate was opened just 
wide enough to admit us. 

Our conjecture proved correct; the 
gateway had been broken down, and 
the appearance of the inn yard and its 
defenders proved that it had been held 
and repaired at no little cost. Heavy 
oxcarts had been overturned behind 
it after it had been replaced, and the 
bodies of a couple of the defenders 
and a half dozen of the attackers lay 
beneath. In a country where every 
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man is a walking arsenal, fatal brawls 
are sure to be of common occurrence, 
and, without asking questions, the 
guests and servants had combined for 
the common defense, but it was evident 
that the American pugilist, whose sole 
weapon seemed to be a short crowbar, 
had assumed command and hogged the 
greater part of the actual fighting. 

His clothes were in tatters, a blood- 
stained handkerchief was bound about 
his forehead, and his face was gro- 
tesquely stained with powder smoke 
and the grime of combat, but the light 
of battle was in his eyes, and he looked 
far more dangerous than his heavily 
armed followers. 

“Say, why didn’t youse wise me up 
that I was comin’ intoa den of thieves, 
so I’d have packed a knuckle-duster ?” 
he demanded, by way of greeting. “Td 
have got twice as many of ’em with 
short-arm work!” 

“You seem to have done pretty well 
—if the ladies are safe,’ answered 
Tommy sharply. “Where are they?” 

Sullivan grinned as he pulled a mas- 
sive key from his pocket. 

“You'll find ’em locked up in the cel- 
lar,” he said. “That archduchess is 
some bear cat, and I had to jug her 
before I could get a chance to land a 
punch myself!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tommy snatched the key from his 
hand, and, leaving me to give Sullivan 
an outline of the situation and to see 
that Captain Benzel’s instructions to 
clear the gateway were carried out, he 
rushed off to release the ladies whom 
Sullivan had evidently unceremoniously 
imprisoned for their own protection. 
The ensuing moments were crowded 
ones; for it was no easy matter to 
demolish that barricade which ob- 
structed the entrance, but, in spite of 
our arduous labor, I found time to note 
and marvel at the change in Sullivan. 


As a professional pugilist, the 
Bowery boy had so far demonstrated 
his ability that he was conceded to be 
in the championship class, and in many 
of his hard-fought battles he had shown 
that he was a master of ring strategy; 
for more than once his headwork had 
given him victory when the physical 
odds were strongly against him. In our 
previous adventures with him, he had 
displayed a remarkable fertility of re- 
source, but it had necessarily been in- 
dividual, for we had tacitly accorded 
Tommy full leadership and direction. 
Here, for the first time, the opportunity 
to show more than a purely personal 
prowess had been thrust upon him; for 
the protection of the women he was 
escorting it had been necessary for him 
to claim and maintain mastership of 
the inn and its native guests and serv- 
ants. 

How well he had succeeded, the at- 
titude of those half-barbarous men 
toward him and the ready obedience 
which they accorded proved. He was 
ignorant of their language, but they 
seemed instinctively to catch his mean- 
ing when he gave a command, and there 
was never the slightest hesitancy in 
obeying it. But the strange and in- 
explicable thing to me was that they 
showed not the slightest resentment, 
for the Albanian is notoriously impa- 
tient of dictation, and their obedience 
seemed more a tribute of deference 
than a manifestation of fear. There 
were a dozen of them, and he told me 
that he had sent as many more to pro- 
tect the inn from attack by shooting 
from the windows, a variety of war- 
fare in which they needed no imme- 
diate supervision. 

It was no time to question the au- 
thority of a man who had produced re- 
sults in demonstrating his capacity to 
lead, and, working under his orders, I 
aided the natives in removing the 
jumble of carts, furniture, and bales of 
merchandise which had been piled 
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against the shattered doors, stimulated 
by the sounds of fierce conflict which 
warned us that Captain Benzel’s men 
were having no easy time in dislodging 
Essad’s brigands from the buildings 
across the road. Sullivan occasionally 
looked toward the doorway through 
which Tommy had entered the inn, but 
he never for an instant forgot the im- 
mediate work in hand, and, under his 
driving, it was speedily completed. 

Not a moment too soon, however; 
for, sheltered behind the thick walls, 
the brigands had inflicted terrible pun- 
ishment on their attackers, and still 
held the gateway in the outer wall, 
which, like that of the inn, was pro- 
tected by heavy wooden doors. The 
Albanians were hammering at it with 
their rifle butts; for the attempt to 
scale the wall had evidently been re- 
pulsed with great loss; but its medieval 
solidity defied such a puny attack. 
Profiting by his own recent experiences, 
Sullivan took in the situation at a 
glance, and, pointing to the great beam 
which had been used as a battering-ram 
against his own defenses, he ordered 
his own men to pick it up. Now, fight- 
ing to preserve their goods and chattels 
and their own skins was one thing, but 
taking on an outside venture and charg- 
ing across that bullet-swept road was 
quite another, and a thing not at all to 
their taste. There was instant mutiny, 
but it was instantly quelled, for, select- 
ing the biggest man in the lot, Sullivan 
pounced -upon him, and, with a well- 
directed punch, sent him sprawling so 
that his hands instinctively clutched the 
beam. Whirling his crowbar menac- 
ingly, he drove the others to fhe un- 
welcome task; for, having seen that 
weapon in action, they realized that its 
touch meant certain death, while there 
was always a chance of dodging bul- 
lets. 

When he had once driven them from 
the shelter of the courtyard, they had 
no choice but to go forward, and pru- 
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dence suggested that they should do it 
quickly; for bullets were kicking up 
spurts of dust in the roadway and flat- 
tening against the wall behind them. 
They needed no second order, and, yell- 
ing like maniacs, they started, increas- 
ing their speed with every yard. At 
the rear came Sullivan, a human rud- 
der guiding the beam so that its end 
pointed straight at the middle of the 
gate. Captain Benzel had barely time 
to clear a way through his own fighting 
men before the ram was upon them, 
given such an impetus by the very fear 
of its bearers that it tore the door 
hinges from the solid masonry and car- 
ried them with it as it smashed its way 
through. A moment later Captain 
Benzel, at the head of his men, charged 
through, and the quick cessation of the 
shooting suggested that Essad’s men 
had fled from the menacing bayonet 
points. 4 

I took no active part in that charge; 
for, with the removal of the barricade, 
the departure of Sullivan and his men 
left the entrance undefended, and there 
had been no sign from Tommy since 
he entered the inn. The whole affair 
had probably occupied less than ten 
minutes, but that should have more 
than sufficed for him to have liberated 
the women, and I was uneasy. Save 
for the dead and wounded, the broad 
roadway in front of the inn was de- 
serted, but I could see groups of men 
dodging from building to building on 
the outskirts of the town, and I feared 
that the rabble might gain courage to 
rush us before the captain finished his 
task and returned. I knew that alone 
and unsupported I could never hold 
that open gateway, and had just de- 
termined that in case of attack I should 
retreat to the inn when the men whom 
Sullivan had sent to defend the rear of 
the building rushed from it into the 
yard. They were evidently in full re- 
treat, for each was burdened with as 
much portable property as he could | 
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stagger under, and, when they halted 
in consternation at finding a strange 
foreigner guarding the only exit, I 
guessed—and correctly, as the event 
proved—that they had been indulging 
the Albanian passion for loot. They 
advanced cautiously, fearing a trap, for 
{ had no intention of giving them free 
exit until I knew what had become of 
Tommy, and I judged that Sullivan 
must have instilled into them a respect 
for foreign authority. 

My bluff went, but the explanation 
for their flight, which one of them 
shouted out in Italian, was not com- 
forting; the Tirana Road was black 
with horsemen spurring to reénforce 
Essad’s brigands, and they were mak- 
ing their escape while they could. 
They disclaimed all knowledge of 
Tommy, and protested vigorously when 
I announced that I would shoot the first 
man who tried to pass the gate until 
he was produced; but suddenly their 
protests ceased, and, dropping their 
clumsy bundles, they retreated back into 
the inn. Sullivan, arm in arm with 
Captain Benzel, was crossing the road 
toward us, the surviving members of 
the detachment in column of fours be- 
hind them. Their task was accom- 
plished; they had routed the brigands 
who had formed Essad’s advance 
guard, but the captain knew of the com- 
ing reénforcements, and realized that 
there was no time to lose. 

“We can’t go back the way we 
came!” he said curtly. “On that broad 
street the cavalry would overtake us 
and cut us down. We can get back to 
the palace through the back streets, 
and, with reénforcements, I can cut a 
way to the landing stage. The ladies 
are ready?” 

Sullivan, whose torn and stained 
clothing testified that he had been play- 
ing a very active part in the hand-to- 
hand fighting, jumped for the inn when 
I reported that Tommy had failed to 
reappear, and, with the captain’s in- 
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junctions to hurry ringing in my ears, 
I raced after him. 

The reason for Tommy’s failure to 
reappear was quickly apparent when 
Sullivan attacked a mass of wrecked 
furniture in a corner of the room; for 
it was piled upon the heavy trapdoor 
which closed the entrance to the cellars. 
The Albanians posted to hold the inn 
had read a quick departure in our de- 
struction of the barricade, and, desert- 
ing their posts, had wrecked the whole 
interior in their mad search for hid- 
den valuables.. They took no chances 
of interruption, and imprisoned Tommy 
most effectually, for the vaults below 
were used for storage, and there was 
no other entrance; but we soon had the 
wreckage cleared away, and lifted the 
heavy trap. The archduchess, her cos- 
tume as trim and immaculate as if she 
were stepping from her boudoir instead 
of climbing from imprisonment in a 
cellar, was the first to appear, and for 
the first time that day I saw Sullivan 
give back as she approached him, her 
eyes blazing with resentment and 
anger. 

“How dared you?” she exclaimed 
passionately. “Am I never to have 
freedom, even as an American girl?” 

“Youre loose now, ma’m,” answered 
Sullivan, grinning. ‘‘There’s been con- 
siderable rough-house goin’ on, an’ it 
wasn’t a good place for flappers out 
there, with those ginks usin’ such bad 
language. You done plenty when you 
soaked that guy with th’ water bottle. 
I’ve known lots of skirts that’s lived on 
th’ Bowery all their lives and never had 
such an openin’ as that—and you sure 
landed good an’ plenty.” Sullivan had 
answered with the shrewdness of a 
diplomat, and she smiled, in spite of 
her anger. 

“But there must have been much 
more fun that I missed; just the sort 
of thing which has been denied to me 
all my life!” she protested as the 
countess and Tommy appeared. “I 
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have been kept in a gilded cage and 
shielded’ from everything which makes 
life worth living, and, just as I am get- 
ting my first taste of excitement and 
freedom, you pick me up and lock me 
in a dark cellar. Now that the fun is 
all over, I suppose that I shall have to 
return to that poky, tiresome Miramar 
—and it’s all your fault.” 

Tommy looked at me inquiringly. 

“Ts that right—is the fun all over?” 
he asked, significantly emphasizing her 
phrase. My answer, which gave them 
an idea of the real situation, produced 
curiously diverse effects. Tommy, 
realizing the ‘seriousness of the peril, 
made no effort to minimize it nor to 
conceal his anxiety, and it was plain 
that the countess shared his fears. Sul- 
livan seemed to take it as a matter of 
course, and was not at all worried at 
the prospect of further fighting, while 
the archduchess was frankly jubilant. 
The sparkle of excitement replaced the 
resentment in her eyes, and she looked 
at us with a defiantly mocking smile. 

“At last!” she exclaimed trium- 
phantly. “This time you can’t berid 
of me and keep me out of it all. Why, 
we shall not return to the yacht at all, 
but stay right here in Durazzo and do 
what that little German princeling 
couldn’t. We'll hold the place until the 
Austrians come, and that dear old 
tyrant in the Hofburg will be so pleased 
that he will forgive me for running 
away. You will all help me, won’t you, 
for I shall be in for an awful scolding 
unless I can make my peace with him 
for playing truant? Just think what it 
will mean for you, Sullivan; I promise 
you that I will have you ennobled— 
made a count, at the very least!” 

Both «the countess and Sullivan 
blushed. 

“Aw, quit yer kiddin’!” he protested. 
“You'll be in the center of things, all 
right—right in the middle of a bunch 
of husky guys that are sure regular 
scrappers. Come on, people; that offi- 
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cer man told us. to hustle, an’ from 
what I seen him do across the street, I 
don’t want to get him peeved at me!” 
The archduchess was perfectly sin- 
cere in proposing her mad plan, but I 
fully expected that the sight of the 
dead and wounded men in the inn yard 
and on the roadway would convince, 
her without argument that we were 
facing no child’s play, and that it was 
no time to indulge in whims and 
fancies. Knowing that Captain Benzel 
had practically sacrificed his career in 
aiding her to indulge in one caprice, I 
hoped that she would remember, and 
that the memory might make her re- 
pentent and tractable, but I quickly 
realized that I had a lot to learn about 
the ways of Hapsburg archduchesses. 
She did remember Captain Benzel, 
and, in spite of his strange uniform and 
his begrimed face, she recognized him 
at once, but the embarrassment in that 
meeting was all on his side. So many 
men had been punished for escapades 
into which she had led them that his 
case did not particularly distress her, 
and she probably sincerely believed that 
the sentimental little trinket which she 
had sent to him in his virtual exile was 
quite sufficient payment for the ‘sacri- 
fice of a chance to win rapid military 
advancement on the general stafi. At 
any rate, after interrupting his formal 
homage with the announcement that 
she was incognita, and wished to be 
greeted as Miss Carteret, she straight- - 
way proceeded to try to win him to 
her plan; flashing, I dare say, that same 
smile and appealing look which had 
previously tempted him to his undoing. 
But Captain Benzel, representing 
what little of organized authority re- 
mained in the turbulent kingdom of 
Albania, and responsible for the lives 
and safety of foreigners, was a dif- 
ferent man from the gay young Aus- 
trian officer she had known in Vienna. 
He was fresh from a fierce hand-to- 
hand conflict, in which men had died | 
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at his feet and the red stains on his 
white tunic were not all made by 
enemies’ blood. Had she not announced 
her incognita, he might perhaps „have 
accepted her request as a command 
which he was bound to obey, but it 
struck me that he took a grim satisfac- 
tion in disregarding it and taking her at 
her word. 

“This is nonsense!” he exclaimed 
harshly. “It would be impossible for 
us to hold Durazzo with less than ten 
thousand disciplined men. You ladies 
must leave at once; for to-night the 
only women left alive in Durazzo will 
be in the harem of Essad Pasha, or 
the sport of his ruffianly followers. The 
medieval code still governs Albanian 
warfare, and women are legitimate 
prizes.” 

Sullivan gripped his crowbar and 
strode forward. 

“Ts that straight?” he demanded, and 
the captain nodded. 

“Unless you are out of the harbor 
with these ladies before nightfall, you 
will have the opportunity to see for 
yourself—if you are alive,’ he said 
grimly. “Now, you will kindly escort 
them during our retreat to the palace. 
There will be no fighting unless Essad’s 
men follow us, for I have put the fear 
of God into the hearts of the rabble of 
this town, and they know that my men 
kill first and investigate later.” 

Either the captain overestimated the 
terror which his rough-and-ready jus- 
tice had inspired, or the townspeople 
had been reénforced by outsiders who 
had never encountered it; for we were 
_ hardly clear of the inn yard before we 
discovered that our return to the palace 
would meet with opposition from the 
mob. On the broad water-front high- 
way they would not have dared to at- 
tack us, but in the narrow, twisting 
lanes and alleyways of the old Moslem 
city it was comparatively safe to in- 
dulge in sniping. Every house was a 
miniature fortress, surrounded by high 


walls to insure the privacy of the harem 
inmates, and, deserted by their owners 
through fear of Essad’s men, they were 
appropriated by the riffraff of the whole 
Dalmatian coast; desperate adven- 
turers who lived from hand to mouth 
on the precarious gains of smuggling 
and gun running; furtive rascals in 


search of women to be sold as slaves in 


Tangier and Tripoli, and convicts from 
the Spanish and Italian penal colonies. 
The women we were trying to protect 
would have been a rich prize for them, 
for Essad was notoriously a connois- 
seur of feminine beauty, and the spoils 
of his conquest of Durazzo would be 
meager. 

Fortunately, fear of injuring the 
women prevented indiscriminate shoot- 
ing, or we should all have been exter- 
minated like trapped rats. In the puz- 
zling maze of those unfamiliar streets 
we did not dare separate, and, by Cap- 
tain Benzel’s orders, we kept the 
formation as compact as possible, the 
captain leading, the women in the cen- 
ter, and Sullivan, with the survivors of 
the inn garrison, forming the rear 
guard. Every possible obstacle was 
placed in the way of our advance, carts 
were overturned in narrow lanes, bar- 
ricades of furniture were piled high 
in our path, and at every turning we 
encountered some fresh and ingenious 
obstruction. Sharpshooters harassed us 
with constant sniping through the 
harem lattices, and the men working 
to demolish the barricades were show- 
ered with heavy flowerpots, water jugs, 
and furniture from the gardens on the 
flat-roofed houses. 

But with Essad’s troopers already 
galloping into the town, we had no 
choice but to go on. There was no 
straggling, and even the badly wounded, 
stimulated with the knowledge of their 
fate if they dropped out, managed to 
keep pace with our slow progress. My 
memory of that progress is very like a 
nightmare. The captain had ordered 
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us to remain with the ladies; but, as 
they were the objective of the whole 
attack, our position was no sinecure. 
‘More than once we had to withstand 
a rush from the houses when the nar- 
rowness of the street made our line 
thin, and once we were dragged by 
superior numbers through one of those 
low archways, into the courtyard of 
an imposing residence. Filthy hands 
clutched at us, scimitars, wielded by 
sinewy arms, cut at us, and if Sullivan 
and his terrible crowbar had not come 
to our assistance, we should have been 
overwhelmed, for the magazines of 
our pistols were empty, and the captain 
was ignorant of our plight. 

It was more a riot than a battle; too 
brutal and desperate a business to hold 
room for small courtesies, and, so far 
as their strength permitted, the ladies 
assisted in fighting for their own safety. 
Never once did either of them betray 
the slightest sign of fear, and, in all 
the turmoil and confusion, the arch- 
duchess was as calm and collected as 
her ancestress, Marie Antoinette, in the 
hands of the sans-culottes. Her face 
was pale, but her eyes flashed defiance, 
and when, at last, a very much battered 
and sadly diminished remnant of the 
original force, we reached the palace, 
she thanked us most graciously ; not for 
having saved her, but for giving her 
the most glorious experience of her 
life! 

“That is real living!” she exclaimed 
joyously. “It’s going to be awfully 
hard to return to a drab existence, but 
I suppose that you will insist upon tak- 
ing me right back to Miramar?” 

“As fast as the Terpsichore can 
steam there under forced draft,’ an- 
swered ‘Tommy decisively, in spite of 
the pleading look in her eyes. “I’ve 
had enough experience of Albanian 
politics to satisfy. me for a lifetime.” 

Captain Benzel, who had left us to 
muster his full force, joined us in 
time to overhear the query and answer. 
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“It will first be necessary to get on 
board the Terpsichore,” he said dryly. 
“I am afraid that Miss Carteret will 
have to travel a rougher road than the 
Adriatic before the Archduchess Val- 
erie reappears at Miramar. Essad’s 
cavalry was too fast for us. While we 
were fighting our way through the 
back streets, his troopers galloped along 
the water front. I leave it to you 
gentlemen; I am willing to lead my 
men out and try to cut a way through 
to the landing, as I promised that I 
would, but we are outnumbered five 
to one.” 

“Captain Benzel, I shall not allow 
you and your men to sacrifice your- 
selves!” exclaimed the archduchessy 
“T don’t wish to go back to the yacht; 
I am sure that we can hold this place.” 

“Pardon me; that would be an im- 
possibility, and I am very sure that 
my men would not attempt it,” replied 
the officer. “We must decide at once; 
I am waiting for your answer, Mr. 
Williams.” 

“First, the alternative—if we decide 
not to risk cutting through?” demanded 
Tommy. “We can wigwag a message 
to Captain Harding from the palace 
roof, and, with the yacht’s wireless, 
we should have Italian warships back 
here within a few hours. Could we 
hold out that long?” 

“We could not hold out an hour 
against a determined assault,” replied 
the captain. “The alternative is to fol- 
low my original plan, leave this old bar- 
racks under cover of darkness, and 
take to the hills. It will be rough work 
for the ladies; but, if their identity is 
not discovered, you can slip across the 
Montenegrin border and reach Cat- 
taro.” 

“T expect that we can manage that 
part of it,” agreed Tommy reluctantly. 
“Are you ladies willing to put up with 
the inevitable hardships of such a jour- 
ney?” The archduchess fairly beamed. 

“My dear Mr. Williams, I'll answer 
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that question if you'll tell me what a 
really, truly American girl does when 
she feels like giving three rousing 
cheers and a tiger!” she exclaimed. 


CHAPTER- V: 


The archduchess gave no thought to 
the dangers ahead, and she ignored the 
peril which indulging her craving for 
adventure might bring to others. Her 
enthusiasm was absolutely sincere, and 
she expressed not the slightest con- 
trition for having inveigled Sullivan 
into escorting her ashore, in defiance 
of Tommy’s express command. He 
was perfectly innocent in the matter, 
for he had not heard Tommy’s parting 
injunction when we left the yacht, and 
had no idea that there was danger in 
landing. After we regained the shelter 
of the palace inclosure, modesty had 
forced him to remain very much in the 
background; for the light flannel suit 
he had donned as a tourist had been re- 
duced to rags and tatters in his strenu- 
ous adventures; a circumstance trivial 


in itself, but destined, as the future_ 


proved, to influence the fate of nations. 

We all realized the gravity of our 
situation. It would have been madness 
to attempt to reach the yacht, even if 
the fidelity of the bodyguard could have 
_been depended upon to stand the strain 
of a venture in which they had nothing 
to gain. The captain frankly acknowl- 
edged that he dared not risk it. 

“The desertion of the Prince of 
Wied leaves them without even the pre- 
tense of a legitimate cause to fight for,” 
he explained apologetically. “In his 
service they were regular soldiers; now 
that he has abdicated, they are little 
better, than brigands. There was little 
enough of real authority during his 
farcical reign; but he was at least a 
satisfying figurehead, for he dressed 
the part. He wore the national cos- 
tume of the Mpret of Albania, but 
when he discarded the costume to re- 


sume his Prussian uniform, even the 
puppet king disappeared.” 

“Say, bo, if any one near my size 
has thrown any perfectly good clothes 
into the discard, I wish you’d shuffle 
’em up and let me try to draw a pair 
of pants!” entreated Sullivan, blushing 
as he side-stepped behind us to avoid 
the glances of the ladies. The captain 
smiled ironically when he looked him 
over. 

“I wish that there had been a man 
of your kind in those clothes three 
hours ago!” he exclaimed bitterly. “I 


_can testify,.of my own knowledge, that 


you are a fighter, and you showed true 
military genius in organizing those rap- 
scallions in the inn. Had the Mpret 
been such a leader, I should have no 
reason to doubt my men’s fidelity; but, 
while clothes may make a king, they 
can’t make a man.” 

Tommy’s face, which had been elo- 
quent of trouble and anxiety, suddenly 
brightened. 

“Captain Benzel, do you remember 
what you told us at luncheon—that your 
men would not serve a puppet, save 
for gold, but they would follow a real, 
fighting Mpret to the gates of hell for 
the sheer love of fighting?” he asked 
eagerly. 

The captain nodded assent after a 
furtive look at the archduchess to see 
if she resented his frank criticism of 
royalty. 

“Yes, I remember that I said some- 
thing like that,” he answered guardedly. 
“Perhaps I spoke too freely because of 
the bitterness of disappointment.” 

“No, you spoke from conviction, and 
I believe that your judgment was abso- 
lutely correct,” said Tommy bluntly. 
“The Prince of Wied may be a per- 
fectly good mediatized prince, and a 
competent cavalry colonel, but as the 
Mpret of Albania he was what we 
should call a boob in America, and, 
with your permission, I'll prove it. You 
command here now, captain; may we 
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take possession of the royal apartments 
and the royal wardrobe for a few min- 
utes ?” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders 
indifferently. 

“Why not? My men will plunder 
them before we march out,” he replied. 
“Essad’s brigands will ransack them, 
but there is nothing of value left.” 

Tommy smiled as he motioned to the 
captain to lead the way. 

“Values are relative, always,” he 
said. “Stranger things have happened 
than that we should find there the 
means of our salvation.” 

The ladies accompanied us, and when 
we reached the royal study, Tommy 
left them in my charge while he accom- 
panied Sullivan and the captain to the 
inner apartments. The archduchess 
turned on me impatiently as the door 
closed after them. 

“This isn’t fair; Mr. Williams should 
not have secrets which we do not 
share!” she protested irritably. “Do 
you know what he is planning to do?” 

“No; but from my previous experi- 
ence with him, I should say that it was 
something spectacular,” I answered. 
As a matter of fact, I strongly sus- 
pected that he intended to disguise Sul- 
livan as an Albanian and let him try 
to carry a message to the yacht which 
still lay at anchor, with black smoke 
pouring from her funnel. I believed 
that Sullivan might slip through, and 
that the yacht’s wireless might recall 
the Italian warships before it was too 
late; for Essad’s men contented them- 
selves with holding the water front, 
and apparently had no immediate in- 
tention of -attacking the palace. I 
knew that Sullivan could run like a 
deer and swim like a fish, and I had a 
poor opinion of the brigands’ marks- 
manship. She joined me at the win- 
dow, and placed her hand on my arm. 

“Excuse me, I didn’t mean to be 
cross; but, after the way Sullivan 
treated me, I am so afraid that I shall 
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be left out of things,” she said con- 
tritely, and when I looked into her 
pleading eyes, I realized how hard it 
would have been for Tommy to have 
refused her request to join our expedi- 
tion and why Sullivan had consented to 
bring her on shore. “You wouldn’t be 
so horrid to me, would you?” she con- 
tinued, and the little suggestion of pres- 
sure of the hand on my sleeve almost 
tempted me into making all sorts of 
rash promises. Almost, but not quite, 
for the sight of Essad Pasha’s irregu- 
lars holding the water front was a 
vivid reminder of the dangers to which 
yielding to her seductive promises led. 
She’had been so uniformly successful 
in getting her own way, however, that 
she apparently took my complaisance 
for granted, and rattled on without 
waiting for an answer. 

“That really promised to be a thrili- 
ing experience at the inn,” she con- 
tinued enthusiastically. ‘Those men 
looked so ridiculously like the operatic 
brigands of Fra Diavolo that I wasn’t 
the least bit frightened, but their hands 
were so dirty and they smelled so 
abominably of garlic that I wouldn’t 
let them touch me. That is why I hit 
the leader in the face with that heavy 
water bottle, and I am afraid that I 
hurt him terribly. But that was noth- 
ing; you should have seen Sullivan; he 
was wonderful! He swung one of 
those heavy chairs about his head and 
smashed them right and left. They 
kept stabbing at him with their knives; 
but he was like a feather on his feet 
and drove them over the edge of the 
terrace. IL thought, of course, that he 
would stay with us when he took us to 
that horrid cellar; but he slipped out 
and locked the door before I could 
catch him. It was awful waiting down 
there, and Mr. Williams wasn’t a bit 
nice when he joined us. He scolded me 
dreadfully just because I came ashore 
from that tiresome yacht. I’m so 
grateful that you are going to stand up 
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for us; for I know they are planning 
to send us back to Miramar on it.” 

“My dear lady, I can see several hun- 
dred obstacles to such a happy solu- 
tion of our troubles,” I answered, point- 
ing to the brigandish-looking horde be- 
tween us and the water. “You won’t 
need my assistance to find sufficient ex- 
citement to satisfy you before you see 
Miramar again; they will attend to 
that. They are quiet now, probably be- 
cause they are puzzled by finding an 
American yacht in the harbor. They 
are probably awaiting instructions from 
Essad Pasha before attacking; but I’m 
quite sure they wouldn’t let us pass to 
go on board—even if you asked them 
with your sweetest smile.” She picked 
up the field glasses. 

“The officers are not such a. bad- 
looking lot,” she-said, as she focused 
on a group standing on the quay where 
we landed. “That tall one in the center 
is really handsome; the one wearing the 
fez and the string of medals on his 
breast!” She looked at him attentively 
for a moment, and then turned eagerly 
to the countess. 

“Oh, my dear, what luck!” she ex- 
claimed. “Here, take the glasses, and 
I am sure that you will recognize an old 
friend. It is the binbashi, Tewfik, that 
handsome young officer whom all the 
maids of honor were so crazy about 
when he was the Turkish military at- 
taché in Vienna!” 

The countess quickly confirmed the 
identification; but she did not share the 
enthusiasm, and from the expression 
of disapproval on her face as she 
looked at her companion I surmised 
that the Turkish officer had played a 
part in the flirtatious history of the 
Archduchess Valerie. 

“T can hardly consider it a lucky 
chance that he is here,” she said. “If 
he sees you, your incognita will be use- 
less, and, as he was virtually expelled 
from Vienna, we cannot expect him to 
be friendly to Austria.” 


iA 


The archduchess smiled and a mis- 
chievous twinkle came to her eyes; but 
before she could answer, the door from 


the inner apartments was opened by ~ 


Captain Benzel. 

.“His majesty, the Mpret of Al- 
bania!” he announced, as he backed 
into the room, turned and raised his 
drawn sword in salute. Then through 
the doorway came Sullivan, dressed in 
the Albanian costume with its royal 
piping which the Prince of Wied had 
discarded; the ends of the white scarf 
which formed his turban falling grace- 
fully over his shoulders, a collection of 
priceless weapons in the broad sash 
which encircled his waist. Captain 
Benzel’s face was absolutely serious, 
and Sullivan’s expression equally 
grave, and he bore himself with an 
easy grace and quiet dignity which 
made him look more the king than the 
puppet of royal birth whose place he 
had usurped. 

Behind him came Tommy, nothing in 
his expression suggesting that he saw 
anything farcical in creating a king 
from an East Side New York pugilist, 
and I must confess that the three men 
played their parts seriously and ad- 
mirably. The Countess Czernac stared 
at Sullivan in speechless amazement, 
consternation and admiration curiously 
mingled in her eyes as he stood there 
with his head proudly erect; a defiant 
challenge in the eyes which he kept 
steadfastly on the archduchess. We 
had all been standing when they en- 
tered, and Sullivan, after waiting a 
moment in silence, seated himself at the 
writing table where the Mpret had 
signed so many bombastic proclama- 
tions to which his alleged subjects had 
paid not the slightest attention and so 
many royal decrees which he had never 
been able to enforce. 

“Pray be seated,’ he said courte- 
ously, after tacitly asserting his right of 
precedence. : 

I felt a fight coming, and expected 
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from the archduchess an outburst of 
temper. There was a scornful, ironical 
smile on her lips as she made an ex- 
aggerated curtsy; but when Sullivan 
disregarded the mockery, accepted the 
obeisance as a matter of right, and, 
bowing his acknowledgment, motioned 
her to a chair, she straightened up and 
laughed derisively. 

“Gentlemen, there is such a thing as 
noblesse oblige, and it prevents me 
from entering into or countenancing 
this disgraceful farce!” she protested 
indignantly. “It is one thing for me to 
travel incognita and lay aside my rank; 
but I cannot make it ridiculous, and I 
do not intend, even as a joke, to yield 
place and- precedence to this mas- 
querader who dares to make royalty 
ridiculous. Captain Benzel, as an Aus- 
trian officer, I command you to strip 
the borrowed insignia of royalty from 
this t 

“Excuse me, ma’am; but from now 
on there’s goin’ to be just one gink 
whose say-so goes in this party, and if 
you want to find out quick who it is, 
just start something!” interrupted Sul- 
livan. He did not raise his voice; but 
there was a quiet authority and com- 
mand in tone and manner which was 
convincing. “I’m not so bull-headed 
that I think I can run.a whole show 
like this without wise guys for seconds 
and handlers,” he continued. “The cap 
is goin’ to be my side kicker in the 
soldier part of it, and my old college 
chum, Williams, is in my corner as 
manager and to take care of what he 
calls foreign relations which, as I dope 
it out, covers your case. I’m matched 
to fight this ‘terrible Turk,’ Essad 
Pasha, to a finish, and unless he can 
land a knock-out wallop I’m goin’ to 
be more of an Mpret than this bloomin’ 
country ever had before. Take it from 
me, I’m not stuck on this kotow spiel 
meself; but I stood for it from your 
folks, and me friends tell me that PI 
have to knock the face off of any gink 
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that doesn’t walk backward when I’m 
around, just to prove that I hold the 
belt. Please be good now, ma’am; for 
Pm not lookin’ for any more trouble 
than I’ve got on hand—and the cap has 
wised me up that there’s a fine, strong 
cellar under this dump!” 

For the first time there was the sus- 
picion of a grin about the corners of 
his mouth; but the archduchess was 
too astonished and outraged to no- 
tice it. 

I could see that the captain wavered ; 
it was difficult for the trained soldier 
of long service to the house of Haps- 
burg to disregard the command of one 
of its members. Tommy noticed that 
moment of indecision, and acted quickly 
to prevent disaster to the scheme which 
I knew had originated in his ingenious 
brain. With blazing eyes the arch- 
duchess turned-to the captain; but, as 
she advanced with upraised hand, 
Tommy stepped between them, and, 
turning his back upon her, looked 
squarely in the officer’s eyes. 

“Captain Benzel, we each have our 
duties, and there is no time to waste!” 
he said sternly. “I can attend to this 
situation, and the Mpret should receive 
the allegiance of his soldiers without 
a moment’s delay. That is the acid test, 
and it is better that you two stand alone 
before them when it is made!” 

Sullivan, recognizing his cue, rose 
from his chair and took from the table 
the short crowbar which had been such 
an effective weapon in his hands. 

“Come on; get a move on you, cap!” 
he said sharply. “You can put it up 
to these gazabos outside as hard as 
you like, and just tell ’em from me 
that th’ first guy that so much as bats 
an eye at th’ new boss’ll find out that 
this little, old crowbar don’t miss fire!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Captain Benzel did not venture to 
look toward the archduchess; but he 
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followed Sullivan from the room, and, 
closing the door after them, Tommy 
placed his back against it, meeting her 
contemptuous, scornful gaze with a 
placid and imperturbable face. 

“You shall answer for this, Mr. Wil- 
liams!” she exclaimed furiously. “I 
can see that you are responsible for the 
mutiny of a brave and faithful officer, 
and that it is you who have made a 
dupe of your stupid countryman. I de- 
mand that you stand away from that 
door and release us instantly ; I have no 
fear of Essad Pasha’s men, and I shall 
claim the protection of their command- 
ing officer, a gentleman who knows me, 
and who will, I am sure, treat me with 
courtesy and respect.” 

Tommy maintained his position. 

“I can assure you that you will be 
treated with just as much courtesy as 
circumstances permit,” he answered 
quietly. “In your ignorance of the 
nature of the dangers with which we 
are confronted you choose to look on 
this whole matter as a farce, but I can 
tell you that we are acting it to prevent 
a tragedy. I am quite willing to ac- 
cept the responsibility for an honest 
effort to save you from the results of 
your own indiscretion, for it is my 
weakness which is responsible for your 
presence here. Will you be good enough 
to listen to me?” 

“Your position of vantage leaves me 
no choice,” she retorted angrily. “I 
assumed that Captain Benzel was in 
authority here, but you have apparently 
usurped his powers.” $ 

“Yes, but not for myself, and only 
as matter of necessity for your safety,” 
said Tommy. “Captain Benzel is a 
brave man and a good soldier, but his 
men have known him only as a subordi- 
nate to the Mpret whom he served. As 
a loyal officer, he has constantly drilled 
into them the loyalty they all owed to 
their -royal leader. Deserted by the 
Prince of Wied, he would be only-a 
soldier of fortune, a leader of brigands 
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in a country torn by anarchy, his au- 
thority no greater than he could impose 
by personal fear. To hold these men 
together as an army it is necessary 
that they should be inspired by some- 
thing more than that; the fetish of 
‘divine right’ which obtains in Europe 
is not going to be inspired in Albanians 
by a carpet knight or a courtier prince 
posing as Mpret. Sullivan is without 
education or polish; but he possesses 
shrewdness and brains. You have seen 
that he is adaptable, for he received 
but the briefest of coaching in his new 
part, and he played it well. He is a 
natural born fighter—for which you 
already have sufficient cause to be 
grateful—the type of man whom the 
tribesmen respect, and altogether he 
seemed to me the most available candi- 
date for the vacant throne of Albania.” 
He, too, smiled as he concluded, but the 
archduchess still frowned. 

“Mr. Williams, if you will kindly 
stand aside I shall leave you to play 
your part of Warwick,” she said 
haughtily. “Fortunately, the binbashi, 
Tewfik, is in command of the army 
occupying Durazzo, and I shall ask 
him for an escort suitable to an arch- 
duchess of Austria to the Dalmatian 
frontier. Wis useless to argue——” 

“Quite useless, Miss Carteret!” in- 
terrupted Tommy, with significant em- 
phasis. “As you heard the new Mpret 
announce, I am acting as prime minis- 
ter, and I am more or less responsible 
for the safety of foreigners. I hap- 
pen to know something about the bin- 
bashi; he has had a rather lurid career, 
and I shouldn’t recommend a man with 
his reputation as a chaperon.” 

“Can’t you understand that this farce 
is ended?” she demanded. “I have 
been patient too long. Stand aside, sir; 
Countess Czernac, you will accompany 
me.” She stepped forward, but 
Tommy did not budge. 

“Tf you leave this room without my 
permission it will be only to enter a 
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real prison—for your own protection, 
the common safety and the good of Al- 
bania!” he said sternly. “There is no 
archduchess of Austria here, madame; 
if even such a suspicion were aroused 
before Sullivan is firmly in the saddle 
as Mpret we could not answer for our 
own men. Remember that without a 
ruler they are only brigands, and they 
would know the value of such a hostage 
in treating for their own lives and lib- 
erty. Your obstinacy forces me to 
speak plainly, to tell you just the 
danger you face.” 

“T am listening; you cannot frighten 
me,” she said defiantly, but curiosity 
made her attentive. 

Tommy hesitated for a moment. 

“Can you not understand that if Es- 
sad Pasha, the commander of the most 
formidable force in Albania, knew that 
an Austrian archduchess was in Du- 
razzo, he would give his right hand to 
get her in his power?” he asked. “The 
great powers refused to recognize his 
claims as an aspirant to the throne; 
but, unless our plan is successful, he 
will be the de facto ruler of the coun- 
try within a week. When the final set- 
tlement comes at the end of the war, 
he would be sure of powerful backing 
in his bid for the throne if he appeared 
as the husband of the favorite of Franz 
Joseph—and a little matter of a harem, 
said to be already comfortably filled, 
would not stand in the way of that.” 

She drew back, and for the first time 
I saw a trace of fear in her eyes. 

“He would not dare!” she protested, 
in a voice which she tried to make de- 
fiant but which trembled in spite of her- 
self. “He is a pagan, a renegade, a 
murderer, and a Moslem. Every 
Christian saber in Europe would be 
drawn to avenge such an outrage!” 

Tommy shrugged his shoulders. 

“Madame, most of the Christian 
sabers of Europe are pretty busily em- 
ployed at present, and from what we 
know of the career of Essad Pasha, I 
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don’t believe that fear of them would 
make him hesitate,” he said dryly. “He 
is a thief and an assassin, and he has 
betrayed every cause he served except 
his own, but no one has ever accused 
him of cowardice. The fact that he 
is a Moslem wouldn’t help you if you 
fell into his hands; he is accustomed to 
handling his wives with Moslem meth- 
ods, and there is little of sentiment in 
them. I think that you will agree with 
me that it is wiser not to put it to a 
test.” 

In spite of her bravado, she gave a 
little shudder of repulsion. 

“Naturally, I should prefer death,” 
she acknowledged. “Just what is your 
plan? You will not return to the 
Terpsichore?” 

“That is impossible; the binbashi 
might permit us to embark if he did 
not know you, but he would undoubt- 
edly recognize you, and if it can pos- 
sibly be prevented there must not be 
the slightest suspicion that you ladies 
are anything but what your false pass- 
ports certify you to be. If we can leave 
Durazzo before Essad arrives, I do not 
believe that we shall meet with serious 
opposition. His men will be busy loot- 
ing the city and only too glad to get a 
chance to ransack the palace without a 
fight. Granting that Sullivan is ac- 
cepted by the soldiers as Mpret, we 
shall be reasonably safe in the high- 
lands, for Captain Benzel assures me 
that the tribesmen will flock to such a 
leader.” 

“And then?” she demanded eagerly. 
Her anger had disappeared, for Tom- 
my’s explanation convinced her of his 
sincerity, and, above all, his plan prom- 
ised excitement and adventure. 

“And then, in spite of many hard- 
ships and hairbreadth ’scapes, I hope 
that there will be the usual happy end- 
ing: ‘And so they were married and 
lived happily ever after!’ ” he said, with 
a glance at the countess, which brought 
a flush to her cheeks. “You see, there 
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is a great difference; Essad Pasha 
would force a marriage with an Aus- 
trian archduchess to gain a throne, but 
I strongly suspect that Sullivan seizes a 
throne to win a Bohemian countess.” 

The last trace of resentment faded 
from Valerie’s face, and, after a teasing 
glance which increased the countess’ 
confusion, she turned to him with that 
dangerous, coquettish smile which had 
beguiled so many men into trouble. 

“And Warwick; for what reward 
does he strive?’ she asked, in a tone 
which was a direct challenge. 

Tommy was generous in his victory, 
and, taking her hand, he raised it to his 
lips. 

“For the opportunity to serve the 
most headstrong, spoiled, willful, and 
altogether most fascinating, charming, 
and adorable lady in Europe,” he said 
so ardently that her face, too, flushed. 

“You are improving, sir, but you are 
far from perfect yet!” she protested 
laughingly. “The binbashi, for in- 
stance, would have included at least an- 
other continent.” 

Tommy’s eyes narrowed at the repe- 
tition of that name, but the retort which 
trembled on his lips was cut short by 
the sound of cheering in the palace 
yard. We all gathered at the window, 
and he gave a whoop of triumph, for it 
was apparent that Sullivan had been 
enthusiastically accepted by the sol- 
diers. The entire garrison was drawn 
up before him, and at a command from 
Captain Benzel the soldiers came for- 
ward singly, the officers presenting 
their sword hilts, the men the handles 
of their daggers, for the new Mpret to 
touch as an acceptance of their pledge 
of fealty. 

Strafgely enough, even while I knew 
Sullivan as a Bowery product, there 
was something so impressive in that 
simple ceremony that it brought a catch 
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to my throat. Uncouth and out of 
place as he had appeared in the sur- 
roundings of the formal Hofburg 
court, he seemed to fit perfectly as the 
central and dominating figure of that 
group of medieval fighting men. Most 
of them towered above him in stature, 
but in natural grace of carriage and 
dignity of bearing he stood apart, and, 
as he received their homage, it seemed 
a matter of right, for in all save mere 
brawn he was unquestionably their 
superior. 

Even the archduchess was impressed, 
and, selfish and self-willed as her train- 
ing had made her, she was innately gen- 
erous and chivalrous. We others were 
content to watch in silence and reserve 
our congratulations to be made in pri- 
vate; but, as if wishing to make quickly 
the amende honorable for her previous 
petulance, when the last man rose to his 
feet after pledging his allegiance, she 
leaned far out of the window, and, wav- 
ing her handkerchief, shrilled a soprano 
“Viva!” for the new Mpret of Albania. 

Tommy smiled approvingly ; but even 
as Sullivan looked up and acknowl- 
edged the salute with a wave of his 
hand the smile left his face, and, grasp- 
ing her about the waist, he pulled her 
almost roughly back into the room. 

“Ts there no pleasing you?” she de- 
manded indignantly, as he released her. 
“I was perfectly sincere; I meant——” 

“I know you were, and I appreciate 
it; but look!” he interrupted, pointing 
with one hand to the quay and with 
the other restraining her from ap- 
proaching the window too closely. She 
followed the direction of his pointing 
finger, as did we all. Standing in the 
midst of a group of officers was the 
binbashi, Tewfik, gazing fixedly through 
powerful binoculars at the window, 
and, when he lowered them, I could see 
a smile of satisfaction on his hand- 
some, cruel face. 
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THE RICHES OF RUSSIA 


P to the present, Americans have paid little or no attention to Russia 

l | as an economic factor in world wealth, having been content to accept her 

as a bleak immensity, with wild steppes inhabited by fierce Cossacks, and 

a cold and penal Siberia lowering over all. We scarcely realize that the 

steppes have become a gigantic granary and that Siberia is being transformed into 

a region of hayfields and dairies, whither hopeful farmers are flocking, much 
in the same spirit as animated our own Western pioneers. 


Hitherto, we have let Russia entertain us with novels, music, and the dance, 
but now her business side demands our serious attention, for wiseacres of 
political economy declare that it behooves us to know her infinite resources of 
natural wealth awaiting the awakening touch of enterprise and industry. To 
begin with, Russia is a vast domain, occupying approximately one-sixth of the 
land surface of the earth. Perhaps a more striking idea of its proportions may 
be gained from the statement that it is twice the length of the United States, and 
three times as broad; that it takes up over one-half of Europe and one-third 
of Asia. There are some one hundred and seventy million inhabitants, speaking 
one hundred and one different languages and dialects, the Russian tongue pre- 
dominating. About seven-eighths of the population is occupied with agriculture, 
thus leaving almost untouched immense resources of iron, coal, oil, and mines of 
minerals, metals, and precious stones. Furthermore, the Russian evinces no 
innate business genius nor any aptitude for mechanics or machinery. 

Save for the tundras, or frozen marshes of northernmost Russia, which are 
truly appalling waste spaces, the country is largely forest and arable plain. One 
of the greatest treasures of Russia is timber, roughly reckoned at one and a 
quarter billion acres. The trees of the taigá—as the impenetrable forests are 
called in Siberia—are pines, firs, spruces, larches, and other conifers. In Euro- 
pean Russia there are oak, maple, elm, ash, and poplar trees, while in the Central 
Asian region of the empire are found cork oaks and yews. Not even a 
guess at the value of these forests can be made. Russia has annually exported 
more than eighty million dollars’ worth of timber during recent years, and her 
own consumption has been enormous, for the Russians use wood almost exclu- 
sively for fuel, and build of it equally, yet the great forests betray no sign of 
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ravage. It has been estimated that for domestic purposes alone, nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty million tons of wood are consumed each year, while steamships, 
railways, and factories burn up another twenty-five million tons. 


From the foregoing you would gather that such a country must be poor in 
coal. On the contrary, Russia is tremendously rich in that fuel, for it is esti- 
mated that within her confines she holds two hundred and fifty billion tons of it. 
Only the smallest percentage of these deposits has been developed, principally 
the Donetz coal basin, in the province of Ekaterinoslay, the largest field of 
anthracite in Europe. Other deposits of coal in the empire, such as those in 
the Caucasus, in the province of Irkutsk, and in the Urals, are inaccessible, and 
will remain so until labor and railroads conquer their fastnesses. The same is 
true of the iron resources, which are bound to prove an invaluable asset of the 
future when exploited. Petroleum is also a coming bonanza for Russia. Once, 
it will be remembered, she led the world in oil production, but the rivalry of 
American wells left her far behind; the universal demand for gasoline, how- 
ever, ought to bring renewed life to her petroleum fields. Besides platinum, of 
which she supplies ninety-six per cent of the world’s supply, Russia possesses 
some of the largest gold mines known, and has copper, zinc, and lead aplenty. 
And in the Urals there are untold quantities of semiprecious stones. 


But the Russian prefers his farming to any delving into the earth. Despite 
all handicaps of crude and insufficient implements, he has achieved wonderful 
success in agriculture—with wheat, rye, oats, barley, flax, and cotten. He has 
even cultivated tobacco and tea, oranges and other alien fruits, with singular 
skill and result. Other industries had received extraordinary impetus before the 
present war, however, and indicate in what direction Russia will grow in future 
times of peace, but she is still a baby in manufacturing and mining. What she 
needs—and will need for years to come—is machinery of all kinds, especially of 
the agricultural type. Russia also needs railroads and railroad builders in the 
worst way. In brief, she would immeasurably profit by American energy and 
enterprise, and we are peculiarly fitted to cope with her problems, for we have 
had many of them ourselves, and, as a young and growing nation, we can sym- 
pathize and help with Russia’s commercial and industrial adolescence. 


‘ 


DOCTORING THE EVIDENCE 


N one of the largest of our cities, the other day, the assistant district attorney, 
| appearing as a witness, altered his testimony within the space of twenty-four 
hours. One of the jurors caught him at it. A poor sailor was on trial for 

his life, charged with murder. The evidence showed a long black mark run- 
ning the length of his forefinger. The point made by the prosecution was that 
this was the trace from the gases of the cartridge when the revolver was 
exploded. The assistant district attorney testified to finding this mark running 
up and down the finger. The sailor said it was the smudge from using a shovel 
in feeding in coal. A weapon expert testified that a revolver trace would have 
made a mark across the width of the finger, not along its length. Next day 
the assistant district attorney altered his testimony, and- said he had seen the 
black across the sailor’s finger. Juror No. 7 asked the young prosecutor if he 
had not been present when the gun expert stated that the mark would be on the 
width and not on the length of the finger. The answer was “Yes.” The sailor 
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won his freedom, instead of his death. The judge complimented the jury on 
their close observation, and said that justice had been done. He told them the 
case had shown how necessary it was that intelligent men should consent to per- 
form jury duty. 

That incident is a highly colored illustration of a danger in prosecution— 
the sharpening of testimony beyond exact truth, the regimentation of witnesses 
till they obey orders like a Prussian guard, the fitting together of various stories 
till they make one pattern. All this is done at the expense of the defendant. The 
coaching of witnesses in criminal cases sometimes tends to the forfeiting of 
inalienable rights on the part of the prisoner at the bar. There is, on occasion, 
a tendency of prosecution to make out a case on slightly doctored evidence. 
There is a pressure put on witnesses in private conference to have them remem- 
ber a little more clearly than their unaided recollection justifies. 

The distinguished Federal district attorney, Henry Wise, who did much 
excellent work in breaking up the crooked wildcat promoters, told the writer 
how glad he was to resign from office. E 

“The suffering that successful prosecution causes to the innocent wife and 
children of the criminal makes one feel uncomfortable,” he said. “It is a relief 
to be away from that unhappiness.” 

If that is the attitude of a conscientious public servant, who did not misuse 
his power, what must be the measure of remorse of those wolfish prosecutors 
who have linked together partial evidence till it dovetailed and till it robbed 
men of liberty and sometimes of life? 


MAKE YOUR MUSCLES WORK 


NATOMISTS tell us that there are over five hundred muscles in the 

A human body, ranging from a fraction of an inch to a foot and a half 

in length. Classified as voluntary and involuntary, the former are more 

or less under our control, while the latter perform their function with- 

out direction from the will. Many of our voluntary muscles suffer neglect be- 

cause in the conditions under which we live they are no longer called upon to 

serve our needs; and, although man has adapted himself pretty well to the 

change, there are numerous important muscles that, in order to keep healthy, 

he must supply with artificial activity of some sort. Besides food, our muscles 
demand oxygen, for all muscular energy is produced by oxidation. 

Out-of-door games are the best means of the end; but, of course, not all 
of us can indulge in such delightful recreation with any degree of regularity, 
hence it is desirable for those who swing from the morris chair at home to the 
easy-chair at the office to find an effective substitute. We would not advocate 
any special “system” of exercise, believing that every man and woman can, 
through a little experimentation and common observation, discover what is best 
for themselves. However, we can say with certitude, that stupendous effort is 
not necessary, nor is mechanical contrivance indispensable. One of the finest 
systems of exercise that we ever came across calls for neither dumb-bell nor 
weight of any description, the work outlined confining itself to simplest leg and 
arm action, movement involving the trunk of the body, deep breathing, together 
with bathing and rubbing the skin. 
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It is an astonishing fact that while we all know and acknowledge the vital 
value of daily exercise to ourselves, the majority of us are content to ignore it. 
When people lived more physically, and the body was employed to greater extent, 
there were fewer diseases—especially those of nervous origin. Now, the muscles 
are intimately related to the nerves, and when they are given sufficient use, the 
nervous system is apt to respond with fine tone and balance. Therefore the 
answer to many ills and aches is: Make your muscles work. 


Avoid the luxury of riding at every opportunity. Walk at the very least 
three miles a day. Expand your lungs morning, noon, and night. If you are 
able, take up some game like tennis or golf. Should you be unable to do this, 
devise some way in which you shall achieve enough physical exercise daily to 
bring you quickened breath and blood, with plenty of fresh air as an accompani- 
ment. And always keep in mind that a half an hour each day is better than three 
hours once a week. 


THE CORRESPONDENT 


GAINST the vast background of a semiuniversal war, the only persons 
that look well at all are the simple, unself-conscious, common soldiers, 
who go about their work sadly and bravely. Arrogant officers do not 
shine clearly in a light that is fiercer than the arcs of Longacre. The 

aged noncombatants are helpless pieces of matter out of place. Children are 
dreary in the war zone. 

But there is one figure that is grotesque in self-importance in a time when 
men are merged in a common purpose larger than their little ambitions and self- 
seeking. It is the figure of a certain type of war correspondent. He regards 
the slaughter as a spectacle for his benefit. If the staging is slothful, he shoots 
a paragraph at the sceneshifters. If his orchestra seat is too far back, or isn’t 
padded, he records a kick. Above all, if his precious personality is not cherished 
throughout a tension that rasps men’s nerves, he declares the race that bred the 
discourtesy is decadent. He forms his moral judgment of the world issues on 
the degree of personal consideration flowing out to him from the harassed com- 
batants. His dispatches record the amount of attention accorded to him. The 
impression made by reading his account of a visit to the front is that of the 
general headquarters and the army of the western front devoting the day to 
giving him a good time. Batteries are discharged for his benefit. Peasant 
soldiers in the enemy trenches are murdered so that his cable column can be 
snappy. Officers turn from directing five thousand men to set him up to cham- 
pagne. The final effect he leaves on us is that of a very little man strutting in a 
setting too large for him. 
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Stories of the Legion 


By H. De Vere Stacpoole 
Author of “The Gold Trail, “The Buccaneers,” Ete. 


VI.—_THE BIRD CAGE 


Y friend, Sergeant Radoub, was 
M a bird fancier. The slums of 
London and Paris seem to 
breed fanciers, men who sup- 
ply the trade, and just amateurs, mar- 
ket porters, artisans, and so forth, who 
go bird catching -outside the city lim- 
its of a Sunday, or who content them- 
selves with buying the feathered 
article in the rough state, and training 
it for profit. 

Radoub, in his Paris days, used to do 
this occasionally by way of an honest 
occupation, and now, in Algeria, a ser- 
geant in the second regiment of the 
Foreign Legion, he managed to turn an 
honest penny sometimes at the bird- 
fancying business. A Spanish Jew with 
an unpronounceable name was his part- 
ner, Arab boys did the trapping, and 
Radoub found many a customer for 
the little red, soft-throated African 
birds among thé officers of the Legion 
and their friends. 

It was in this way I met him. 

One Sunday I came across him on 
the ramparts of Sidi-bel-Abbés. 

He had come there to meet some one 
in connection with the bird business, 
and as the some one had not yet turned 
up, we sat and talked. He told me this 
story, or at least he gave me the sub- 
stance of the story I am going ito tell 
you. 

The Legion recruits its units mostly 
from the failures and broken-down men 
of the world; consequently, and leav- 
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ing aside young criminals who are 
driven into it by the law, it numbers 
few very young men in its ranks. 

Raboustel formed an exception to 
this rule. 

He was quite young, not more than 
eighteen or so, a fine fellow in every 
way, but unfit for the life he had 
chosen. He was a rebel, at least against 
discipline and restraint. 

He had joined the Legion, expecting, 
no doubt, an adventurous life, hunting 
down Arabs or fighting pitched battles 
with the tribes; he did not enjoy the 
reality—eternal drill, with road making, 
route marching, and odd jobs as the 
only alternatives. 

However, he possessed considerable 
force of character and power of re- 
straint over himself, and, after the first 
month or so, settled down—or seemed 
to. 

He had no special chum, but he was 
popular in his way and friendly with 
Radoub. He told the latter his Fis- 
tory, how he had been brought up to 
do as he liked by a mother who doted 
on him, how his mother-had died, and 
his father, a vine grower near Avignon, 
had tried to make him work, how he 
had rebelled, not against work, but 
against the monotony of regular labor, 
how a man in the cavalry had told him 
of the glorious times to be had in the 
Legion, and how he had enlisted. 

“Glorious times, truly,” said Radoub, 
as he was telling me this; “up at day- 
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break, to bed at dark, drill, Swedish 
exercises, route marching, firing range 
—the life of a camel and a cent a day.” 

However that might be, Raboustel 
took his gruel, to use the expression of 
Radoub, and didn’t grumble over the 
taste of it. A bad sign. Every one 
grumbles in the Legion, and, naturally, 
for the man who has sold his body and 
soul for a cent a day feels that he has 
something to grumble at. The silent 
men and the men who keep up an ap- 
pearance of unnatural cheerfulness are 
the men likely to make trouble. 

For the first couple of months, then, 
Raboustel, loathing the life that had 
seized upon him; but saying nothing, or 
next to nothing, about his feelings on 
the matter, seemed on the highway to 
one of the hundred forms of revolt. 
common to Légionnaires. 

Any day Radoub would not have been 
surprised to hear that Raboustel had 
mutilated himself, or made an attempt 
to escape, or committed some act 
equally mad and equally sure to lead to 
punishment or death. 

But time went on, and nothing hap- 
pened, and then, strange to say, Ra- 
boustel, so far from trying to run away 
or attempting some mad act, all at once 
became cheerful, really and unfeignedly 
cheerful, and began to grumble at the 
small pinpricks of an Algerian soldier’s 
life, just like a healthy Légionnaire. He 
had fallen in love. 

One evening, passing through Kassim 
Street, in the native quarter of the 
town, he had stopped to admire the 
brass work exposed for sale in a little 
shop near the corner where Kassim 
Street is cut by the Street of the 
Crescent. The owner of the shop, a 
Spanish Jew, Abraham Misas by name, 
was not there. His daughter was look- 
ing after the place in his absence. 

She was lying crouched on a rug in 
the dark interior of the shop, and see- 
ing what she supposed to be a customer 
looking at the wares, she came forward. 
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A girl of sixteen or so, slight, dark, 
and beautiful as a dream. 

When she saw that the customer was 
a Légionnaire, she was about to turn 
away in disdain. Légionnaires never 
buy things, and consequently are looked 
upon as scarcely human beings by the 
trading population of Sidi-bel-Abbés. 

However, before she had time to 
turn, Raboustel spoke to her; there was 
something in his voice that pleased her, 
and in a couple of minutes they were 
chatting away one to the other quite 
amicably across the brass ware, so that 
a passer-by might have fancied them old 
acquaintances. They interested one an- 
other immensely and at once, and their 
talk about nothing in particular—the 
weather, the doings of the town, and the 
Legion—had for each of them thecharm 
of a new and surprising adventure. She 
spoke French with a Spanish accent. 
She asked him how long he had been 
with the Legion, and how he liked the 
life, and in a moment he found himself 
telling her all about himself, where he 
had come from, and how he had joined 
the regiment for the sake of a more 
active and interesting life than the life 
of a vine grower. 

He had arrived at this when, sud- 
denly, the girl broke off the conversa- 
tion, and an old man, looking something 
like Svengali grown gray, passed Ra- 
boustel and entered the shop. 

Raboustel, with a glance at the girl, 
turned and went on his way. He was 
very quick in the uptake, knew at once 
that the old man was the proprietor of 
the place, and almost exactly what his 
feelings would be to find his daughter 
chatting to one of those penniless, good- 
for-nothing scamps of the Legion. 

He returned to barracks that night 
a changed man. He was not in love, 
but the fact that some one had taken an 
interest in his affairs warmed his heart, 
and then there was something in the 
knowledge that the person who had 
taken interest in his poor affairs was a 
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woman. Added to this, the picture of 
the girl remained with him so vividly 
that it was the first thing he saw on 
opening his eyes the next morning. 
Love ought really to be represented as 
a photographer. He does all his busi- 
ness by distributing pictures to his 
clients, fatal pictures that they can’t 
dispose of, or tear up or destroy. 

On parade, Raboustel was looking at 
the girl’s picture while receiving orders, 
and it came between him and the target 
on the range that afternoon. It filled 
him in the evening with such a burning 
desire to look at the original, that he 
walked down Kassim Street, only to be 
rewardéd by the sight of her father. 
The old man was sitting in the half 
gloom of the shop, smoking cigarettes 
and waiting for customers, and you may 
be sure that Raboustel, as he passed, 
did nothing to attract his attention. 

The next day the same thing hap- 
pened, but on the third evening, as luck 
would have it, the old man was away on 
some business, and Manuella—that was 
her name—was in the shop. 

She came forward, smiling, and they 
talked together as before. Love grows 
quickly in Algeria, especially when he 
is pressed for time, and before they 
parted that night there was an under- 
standing between these two, and Ra- 
boustel returned to barracks in such a 
high state of spirits that his com- 
panions fancied he had been drinking. 

Now nothing much more disastrous 
can happen to a Légionnaire than to 
fall in love. It is not a common com- 
plaint among Légionnaires; they have 
little time or inclination for the busi- 
ness, and if they had, who would look 
at them or listen to them? A cent a 
day, a position a little above that of a 
convict—nice prospects to lay at the 
feet of any girl. z 

Nothing more hopeless than this pas- 
sion of Raboustel could be . well 
imagined, yet he never thought of that, 
and she never thought of it either. 


They were in love one with the other; 
that was the only thing they thought of. 
But the Legion was not to be denied 
or flouted. It had its revenge on this 
man who dared to think of other things 
than the bitterness of life, who dared to 
catch the white bird Love, and hold it 
clasped to the tunic of a Légionnaire. 

It hit him first in the pocket. Out 
of a cent a day you cannot save much 
to buy presents with, and the first in- 
stinct of a man in love is to offer a-pres- 
ent to the woman he loves. 

Radoub at that time was carrying on 
a small traffic in birds. It was a business 
he took up and dropped with the sea- 
son, and, as it happened to be then the 
full swing of the season, he was fairly 
occupied in his leisure hours laying and 
trapping birds. 

One day, near the barracks, he met 
Raboustel, noted that he was dejected 
and out of sorts, and asked the reason. 

“Tt is nothing,” said Raboustel. 

“I know that nothing,” replied the 
other. “I have suffered from it my- 
self. Come, out with it! Is it the food 
that’s making you sick?” 

“T have nothing to say against the 
food.” 

“Ah, then it’s just the barracks. I 
know that feeling.” 

“T have nothing to say against the 
barracks.” 

“You haven’t!” cried Radoub, with a 
burst of laughter. “Then you must be 
singularly easy to please. Ah, I know, 
you are homesick.” 

Raboustel laughed. 

“T have not thought of home for a 
week. No, you are wrong, corporal”— 
Radoub had not yet got his sergeant’s 
stripes—‘“it is neither the food nor the 
barracks nor the thought of home that 
is troubling me; it is something else.” 

He told his position in a few words. 
He had come to care for a girl, and he 
had no money with which to buy her a 
present, nothing to offer her. 

Radoub listened. At the word “girl” 
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he had been on the point of laughing, 
then he saw in a flash that this was a 
serious business for Raboustel. 

The position of a man in the Legion 
is such that honest aspirations and am- 
bitions are absurd, unless they be purely 
military, and even then they are rarely 
fulfilled, and as for love 

Radoub whistled when the other told 
him all. 

“You will have trouble there,” said 
he. “You will have the old man on top 
of you. Does he know about it?” 

“Not he,” said Raboustel. 

“Well, he is sure to get to know, and 
then your trouble will begin. You see, 
you are a Légionnaire.” aiaa 

“Well, what of that?” 

“What of that! Nom de Dieu! You 
wouldn’t be asking ‘what of that’ if you 
had a daughter in love with a Légion- 
naire. You would be getting out a gun 
and shooting him. Well, the thing is 
not to be helped. It is a matter accom- 
plished. When a man makes a fool of 
himself, there is only one thing to be 
said for the situation: it is a matter ac- 
complished. When do you see her?” 

“Tn the evenings sometimes.” 

“Where?” 

“Well,” said Raboustel, “I saw her 
the first few times in the shop of her 
father; lately she has come to speak to 
me at the corner of the Grand Boule- 
vard, where it cuts the Street of the 
Crescent. She meets me there, and we 
talk. Sometimes we walk a bit in the 
boulevard, and she looks into the shop 
windows, not wanting me to buy her 
things, you understand, but still there 
you are. I couldn’t if I wanted to— 
that’s what’s troubling me. I want to.” 

“And you can’t. Well, we must see 
what can be done,” replied Radoub, “I 
was in your position once, when I first 
joined. I hadn’t been a week in the 
Legion when I lost my head over a girl. 
She was a daughter of a fruit seller, 
who used to peddle oranges on the 
Place Sadi Carnot. Abarbanell was 
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his name; he was the color of an old 
service boot, and she was the prettiest 
girl in Sidi—so I thought. I had a few 
francs left over from the money I had 
brought into the service, and I bought 
her some beads, amber beads made of 
glass. I went to give them to her, and 
I found her arm in arm with a spahi. 
She laughed at the beads, so did the 
spahi. Well, he did not laugh when I 
was trying to make him swallow them, 
he on the pavement, and I on the top 
of him. They took him off to the hos- 
pital, and I got ten days’ cells, and when 
I came out, Abarbanell had been shot 
out of Algeria for selling drink with- 
out a permit, and his daughter shot 
after him for robbing the men he made 
drunk—well, lets see, maybe’ I can 
help you to get something to give this 
girl of yours. Times are not good, no, 
indeed. They could not be pretty much 
worse. Still, there are ways. I'll think 
it over.” 

He did, and two days later he called 
Raboustel into the cookshop of the 
Legion, where there was no one except 
the cook, a solemn-faced German, en- 
gaged in cutting up the meat for the 
evening soup. 

“Here is what I have got you,’ 
Radoub. 

He went to the corner of the place 
and produced something wrapped up in 
a cloth. It was a tiny cage, and in the 
cage were two little birds. 

“It’s the best I can do,” said Radoub, 
“and they are worth five francs in the 
market. It’s a cock and a hen, and 
here’s a bag of birdseed, the stuff 
they’re used to, that and a drop of 
water is all they want—she’ll know.” 

Raboustel was delighted. He could 
not express his thanks. Five francs 
was an impossible sum for him just 
then, and if he had possessed it he 
could not have spent it on a prettier 
present than the birds. 

Manuella was not the girl to appre- 
ciate cheap jewelry. 


, 
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That evening he was to meet her on 
the ramparts, and, at sunset, there he 
was, true to time, and he had scarcely 
been waiting five minutes when she ap- 
peared, dressed as he had never seen 
her before, with a lace mantilla cover- 
ing her shapely head. 

It was a lonely spot that they had 
chosen, giving a view over the country 
toward the west. 

When he took the covering off the 
cage, and showed her the present he 
had brought for her, she clasped her 
hands together. 

Then she took the little cage between 
her two palms and kissed the bars of it, 
just as she had kissed her lover on the 
lips a moment before. 

It was a pretty picture, there in the 
last rays of the sunset, a scrub stone 
pine, growing from a piece of rock in 
the rampart shivering above her in the 
wind of the desert, the hot, dry wind 
puffing up from the sou’-sou’west, the 
wind that brings with it the flavor of 
the heart of Africa from those great 
spaces across which are written desola- 
tion—death. 

She held the little cage in her hands 
all the time they were together. It was 
their first time of being absolutely alone 
one with another. Several times when 
he tried to take her in his arms, he 
found the little cage between himself 
and her. He could not crush it, so he 
released her. 


II. 


One evening she came to meet him 
late for the rendezvous, and creeping 
through the darkness like a shadow. 

It was just before the new moon, 
and the stars had the sky all to them- 
selves, a sky of black pansy-purple, 
luminous, leaping with life and light 
and fire. 

Up here, where they met, the mur- 
mur of the city came to them from be- 
low; the faint music of a band, louder 
or lower as the wind took it or left it, 


the murmur of the streets, shrill. boy 
voices calling the last edition of the 
Echo d’Oran. 

She had brought bad news. 

Her father had discovered every- 
thing. It had all come about through 
the little birds. Some one must have 
seen her receiving them, and then, they 
were not a present that one could keep 
hidden for long. 

She kept them in her room, but their 
little soft voices chatting together must 
have reached the old man. Sounds like 
that were just the sounds to reach a per- 
son like Abraham Misas. He would 
have heard through walls of triple brass 
and by instinct. Then, when she was 
out, he would have poked his head into 
her room and seen the cage and its con- 
tents. He would then have cast about 
to find the giver. 

Or it may have been that some one 
just came into the shop and said to him: 
“T have seen your daughter with a sol- 
dier, one of the Légionnaires.” 

However that might be, the fact re- 
mained. Abraham Misas had a brother, 
a metal worker in Algiers, and on the 
day after the morrow he was going to 
Algiers, and taking Manuella with him. 
She was to live with the brother and 
help him in his shop. 

Abraham had said not one word to 
his daughter of the reason for the 
change, he had made no reproach. That 
was the sort of man he was, secretive, 
silent, always working underground to 
obtain his ends, and always obtaining 
them. 

To a callous outsider this decision of 
the old man, taking all the facts into 
consideration, was a piece of profound 
common sense. For even had Raboustel 
been an eligible party, he was tied to 
the Legion for nearly five years more. 

Had Raboustel been worth a million 
of money, he could not have escaped 
the Legion’s clutches. No man, once 
seized by that iron grip, can ever escape, 
be he prince or millionaire or pauper, 
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till the expiration of his term of service 
sets him free. 

So to an outsider the decision of the 
old Jew would have seemed reasonable 
enough. To the two lovers it was 
equivalent to a sentence of death. 

‘Raboustel, confused by the blow, 
and able to see nothing clearly, on part- 
ing with the girl that night, made her 
promise to meet him at the same place 
on the morrow, and at the same time. 

“I will think it over,” said he, “but 
one thing you may be sure, you will not 
go. We will find some means of stop- 
ping it.” 

“We can always die,” said Manuella. 

He went tearing back to barracks, 
and found Radoub, who had just re- 
turned. He told him the whole story 
outside the canteen, and Radoub gave 
him very cold comfort. 

“What can you do?” said he. “The 
old man takes her off to Algiers; that 
is to say, to the moon as far as you are 
concerned. You can’t follow them, for 
to do so would be to desert, and you 
would be caught at the first station out 
from Sidi. Even if you could follow 
them, what then? You would find 
yourself in Algiers, with no money. 
You cannot carry on War or Love 
without money. That is a fact. You 
cannot run away with her. Where 
could you run to? Nom de bon Dieu, 
listen to me. It is I, Radoub, that am 
talking, and I know what I am talking 
about. A man, if he is very quick- 
witted, if he has plenty of money, if 
he can talk two languages, and if he 
is an expert at disguise, may succeed in 
escaping as far.as Oran. If he is under 
special convoy by order of good luck, 
he may reach Marseilles, and if he 
escapes the military police at Marsefiles, 
who have eyes, back and front and at 
the ends of their fingers, he may get 
out of France. Now, mark you, it’s 
not a question of escaping from Sidi- 
bel-Abbés or Algeria ; it is a question of 
escaping from France, 
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“You without money, without lan- 
guages, without the art of disguise, and 
with a girl in tow—what can you do? 
See you, if you get even to Marseilles, 
it would not help, for there is a tele- 
graph cable under the sea, and tele- 
grams go quicker than mail boats, and 
once the girl is missed, you’d have all 
the Jews in Algeria shouting that a 
Christian had run off with Rebecca, and 
all the Jews in Marseilles would meet 
you at the landing stage. That is an- 
other point. You are not of the same 
faith. You are a Christian.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” said Raboustel. 
“What has faith to do with love?” 

“You would soon know if you went 
after a Mohammedan girl, and her peo- 
ple caught you,” replied Radoub. “No, 
you are outflanked everywhere, you 
can do nothing.” 

“One can always die,” said Rabous- 
tel, echoing Manuella. 

“That is a fool’s talk,” replied the 
other, “any fool can die. Come, I will 
stand you a bottle. There’s more sense 
in a bottle than in many a man’s skull. 
Come, I’ll pay.” 

But Raboustel was not in the humor 
for drink, and said so, and departed on 
his way. 

He went to bed, but did not sleep 
that night. He lay awake listening to 
the snoring of the others, and their mut- 
tered conversation sometimes as they 
talked aloud in their sleep. 

Légionnaires sleep soundly, but they 
sometimes have dreams that even the 
soundest sleep cannot smother. Dreams 
of France, of England, of the wastes of 
Russia, of days departed, and faces 
never to be seen again. 

Raboustel, lying on his back, watched 
the night pass and the stars moving 
across the blue-black, luminous sky 
disclosed by the window space opposite 
to him. 

Then something brilliant came slowly 
sailing into view. It was the crescent 
of the new moon. 
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The new moon is the most lovely of 
newborn things, especially when seen 
in the night sky of Algeria. Raboustel 
watched it pass, scarcely heeding it. He 
was thinking out a plan. 

Next day at six o’clock he departed, 
as usual, with the others, to the town. 

Radoub, who had kept his eye on him 
all day, walked with him as far as the 
town, and then left him. Radoub, who 
had a good deal of wisdom of his own, 
did not refer to the subject of the girl. 
He judged that if Raboustel had made 
up his mind to run away with her, 
nothing would stop him from making 
the attempt, and he considered that if 
Raboustel had given up the idea, it 
would be an unfriendly thing to make 
him talk of it. Radoub was a good deal 
of a gentleman, though he had knifed 
several men in his time. 

When he returned to barracks that 
night, he looked about for his friend. 
He had not yet come back. Then Ra- 
doub, instead of going to the canteen, 
took his place near the sentry at the 
barrack gate, and watched the late ar- 
rivals coming in. The men came in 
twos and threes, singing, skylarking, 
some silent and moody, the last of them 
flushed with running, but none of them 
drunk. Drunkenness is not common in 
the Legion, owing to the scarcity of 
money, and the drastic nature of the 
punishment. 

Then the barrack gates were shut and 
the roll was called. Raboustel did not 
answer to his name. 

He had deserted. 

Of course, it might be that he would 
yet turn up. It sometimes happens that 
a Légionnaire for one cause or another 
outstays his leave; but Radoub did not 
consider this chance at all. He made 
up his mind that the man had deserted, 
and he was right. 

Next day brought confirmation. 

A report came from the Arab police 
that a Légionnaire and a girl mounted 
on a presumably stolen horse, had been 
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met with by a police patrol on the 
southern road. 

The girl was mounted behind the 
Légionnaire. The patrol, consisting of 
two officers, allowed them to pass ; they 
were riding at full speed, and the of- 
ficers never thought for a moment that 
it was the case of a Légionnaire desert- 
ing. Légionnaires making off are al- 
ways on foot, they avoid the high- 
roads, and they don’t carry girls with 
them. 

Then, recovering from their surprise, 
the police officers consulted together, 
and determined to follow, but the 
Légionnaire had got a long start and a 
very good horse. They followed for 
two miles or so without gaining on the 
suspects, their horses being poor and 
already tired by a long day’s work. 
They dropped the chase, returned to 
Sidi-bel-Abbés, and telegraphed to the 
nearest southern police post. 

No news of the supposed fugitives 
had been received. They must have 
left the road and taken to the plain. 

Then Abraham Misas appeared on 
the scene. He turned up at the barracks, 
interviewed the colonel; and literally 
wailed over his lost daughter. It was a 
bad quarter of an hour for Colonel Ter- 
rail, and. he swore terrible oaths as to 
what he would do with that scamp of a 
Raboustel when he was brought back. 
He got rid of the old man at last, and 
day followed day, but no news came, 
and week followed week without a 
breath or word from that mysterious 
south into which the lovers had van- 
ished like figures in a dream. 

The affair caused a great stir in Sidi- 
bel-Abbés, where it is remembered yet. 
The escape of a soldier would not give 
the good people of the town a moment’s 
thought, but the escape of a soldier, tak- 
ing away with him a girl of the town, 
a daughter of an honest citizen, made 
them furious. ; 

This delighted the Legion, who hate 
the townfolk for various and substantial 
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reasons. Raboustel became a hero. He 
had undoubtedly made his way across 
the frontier into Morocco. The thing 
had been done once or twice before by 
deserters. $ 

After a month had passed, this sup- 
position became an assured fact, and 
Raboustel began to suffer the fate of 
the heroes, kings, and captains who had 
vanished. People began to forget him. 

“And you never saw him again?” I 
said. 

“There you are wrong, monsieur,” 
replied Radoub. “I saw them both. It 
was this way. Three months or so after 
he had made his escape, taking the girl 
with him, an Arab tribe down south 
began to light matches. That sort of 
thing spreads and must be put out 
quickly, or you would soon have the 
whole of the south on fire, so, one night, 
we got our orders to march. The whole 
regiment went. 

“Tt was really: not much of an affair, 
and we soon dealt with it; what made 
us swear was not the fighting, for there 
was scarcely enough fighting to go 
round, but the distance. The place was 
very far south in the region of the 
sand dunes. 

“Does monsieur know the desert? 
Many people when they talk of the 
desert think of sand and nothing but 
sand, whereas the desert is rock, and 
nothing but rock, till, of course, you 
reach the sandy patches. 

“Well, it was down there; the main 
fighting was over, and we were sending 
out patrol parties to clean up and hunt 
for fugitives. I was with one of these 
parties. One day, about ten kilometers 
from camp, we sighted a palm tree, and, 
knowing there was water there, we 
made for it, thinking also to find fugi- 
tives. ` 

“Tt was a dead tree, monsieur ; it had 
been dead, maybe six months, and the 
well source that had fed it was dried 
up, but we found fugitives. 
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“Under the withered tree, monsieur, 
lay two skeletons, the bones all mixed 
together, and some rags of cloth; the 
birds had torn the clothing to get at the 
bodies that now. were skeletons. 

“There were also the buttons from a 
Légionnaire’s uniform, his belt and 
buckle, and a womans comb.” I said 
at once: ‘There’s Raboustel and his girl, 
look,’ I said. - ‘It is a Légionnaire’s 
bones, and the little bones are those of 
a girl.’ 

“Then, monsieur, I picked up some- 
thing else that made me sure. It was 
a little cage. I knew it, for I had made 
it myself, and in the cage there were 
also two skeletons. The girl had taken 
the thing with her. Women do strange 
things. One might have thought that 
she had enough to bother about without 
It was a strong cage, 
made of iron wire, else the vultures 
would have broken it to pieces. That 
is the story of Raboustel, monsieur, and 
his girl.” 

He rolled a cigarette, and as he was 
lighting it, there came along the person 
for whom he was waiting. An Arab 
boy, a bird trapper, carrying a cage in 
which were two little birds newly 
caught. He gave them to Radoub, who 
gave him in return some small coins. 

“Do you make much at this busi- 
ness ?” I- asked. ; 

“No, monsieur,” he replied. “A 
Légionnaire never has the chance of 
making much money over anything. 
Just a few francs, and the man who 
buys them will sell them for ten—he is 
not in the Legion.” 

I gave him ten francs for the birds, 
and, opening the cage, let them free, 
much to his amazement; then we stood 
watching them as they fluttered in the 
air, confused, dazzled by freedom, and 
at last, striking south, áway across the 
vineyards, like two spirits freed from 
the prison of a sordid and soul-ruining 
world. 


The Vengeance of Antonio 


By Ralph D. Paine 
Author of ‘Jerry Sits and Looks On,” “The Fugitive Freshman,’ Ete. 


The adventure of Bright Morning, a full-blooded Sioux at Yale. 
Contrary to the belief of some people the Indian bas a keen 


sense of humot. 


y X JHEN a young man has been 
three years out of Yale he 
harkens to the call that sum- 
mons him back to the campus 
for a reunion of his class. This Tri- 
ennial of his is not a sedate affair. At 
five and twenty years he is a long way 
from the dignified jog trot of middle 
age, and although the harsh, unfeeling 
world has dealt him many an uppercut, 
it has not tamed his exuberance. Dur- 
ing these festive occasions it is cus- 
tomary for him to wear a pina dis- 
tinctive and fantastic. 

The reunion committee of a certain 
class had decreed that its celebrants 
should be arrayed as Indians, after a 
fierce discussion, in which a minority 
favored either kilted Highlanders or 
jockeys bestriding little wooden hobby- 
horses. It, therefore, so happened that 
commencement week at New Haven 
was enlivened by the antics of two hun- 
dred braves in feathered headdresses, 
beaded shirts, fringed trousers’ of imi- 
tation buckskin, and yellow moccasins. 
They waved their tomahawks, danced 
on the green, paraded frequently, and 
uttered shrill and frenzied war whoops 
at all hours of the night and day. A 
private dormitory had been rented as 
headquarters, and in the yard were 
pitched several tepees, where black 
slaves in white jackets served the more 
convivial warriors of the tribe. with a 
cold brew from the keg, or filled long 
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glasses with ice, soda, and fire water. 
For the most part, however, these were 
good Indians, whose behavior caused 
no alarm among the palefaces. 

Of the throng which filled the cam- 
pus, no one was more amused by this 
particular exhibit than the sophomore, 
Antonio Colorado, who was a full- 
blooded Sioux. His complexion and 
cast of features unmistakably pro- 
claimed his race, but otherwise he was 
a Yale man, with more dignity and dis- 
tinction than the average, his clothes 
and his manners those of one who knew 
precisely the proper thing. His col- 
lege friends had ceased to regard him 
as a novelty. He belonged with them 
and had been welcomed into the best 
crowd. As an end rusher of the varsity 
eleven, worthy to be coupled with Cap- 
tain Fred Varney, Antonio had proved 
his strength and courage. 

It was on the day of the baseball 
game with Harvard, high tide of the 
class reunions, that the brass bands led 
the cohorts into line for the procession 
to the Yale Field. Returning classes, 
slightly older than the prancing Indians, 
were gayly costumed as navy jackies or 
circus clowns or knights in pasteboard 
armor. It was a large, delirious 
pageant, all color and movement and 
high spirits, flowing and swirling into 
Chapel Street, and past the campus, 
with a most prodigious racket. A for- 
eign observer might have been puzzled 
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to comprehend what it had to do with 
a university education. 

Bob Sedgwick had invited a charm- 
ing cousin of his to come on for this 
commencement basebail game, and Miss 
Kitty Lombard accepted with alacrity. 
The fact that she had previously met 
Mr. Antonio Colorado, and considered 
him an uncommonly fascinating «man, 
of course had nothing to do with the 
case. It was worth noting, however, 
that Miss Kitty was no more than in 
the hotel when the card of Antonio 
was promptly followed by that grave, 
graceful young man himself. He tar- 
ried for dinner, and was asked to join 
the party for the game next day. 

They walked across the street to see 
the procession before driving out to 
the field. Standing at the curb, they 
watched the two hundred counterfeit 
Indians disport themselves while wait- 
ing their turn to march. Miss Lom- 
bard laughed, appeared a trifle anxious, 
and looked up at her companion, who 
happened to be Antonio, the Sioux. He 
read her mind and said, with a smile: 

“Tt doesn’t jar my emotions in the 
least to see the noble red man cari- 
catured. J enjoy the fun as much as 
you do. I was snatched away from my 
people as an infant, you know, and I’ve 
never been West since then.” 

“And you wouldn’t be able to talk 
to another Sioux in his own tongue? 
How queer that seems, Mr. Colorado!” 

“Not a blessed word, Miss Lombard. 
School and college, and knocking about 
Europe with my benefactor, the man 
who took me into his own family, and 
has done everything in the world for 
me—that has been the program.” 

“So you haven’t heard the call of the 
wild?” said the interested girl. 

“Nothing wilder than a camp in the 
Maine woods and a jaunt through 
Mexico.” , 

With yelps and piercing war whoops, 
the Triennial Indians ceased their snake 
dance and formed in column to hit the 
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trail to the baseball field. The tallest 
man carried a banner emblazoned with 
the class numerals. Flanking him were 
the members of the reunion committee, 
the big chiefs and medicine men. One 
of these may have tarreid too long in a 
tepee and crooked a finger too often at 
a black slave in a white jacket, or per- 
haps it was merely an excess of car- 
nival enthusiasm which inspired his 
conduct. He was a fellow of tremen- 
dous bulk, champion hammer thrower 
while in college, and his friends were 
hailing him as “Tiny Tim” Jennings. 
Passing the Chapel Street corner, he 
caught sight of Antonio Colorado at the 
curb, and roared in jubilant accents: 

“Yi-yi-yi! The real thing! The last 
of the Mohicans, as I live! Does he be- 
long to us? Must we have him?” 

With this, the impetuous Jennings 
made a lumbering dash to the curb and 
laid violent hands upon his prize. An- 
tonio expostulated, pleasantly for a mo- 
ment, and Bob Sedgwick stepped for- 
ward to interfere. There was such a 
thing as carrying horseplay too far. 
Tiny Tim was in an unreasoning hu- 
mor, however, and had determined to 
kidnap this genuine child of the prairie 
and parade him in front of the banner. 
Deaf to all objection, he loudly de- 
claimed: 

“You are surely elected, Chingacook, 
my boy. Bea heap good sport. You've 
got to come, so nix on the trouble 
stuff.” 

The procession had halted, and the 
feathered braves began to edge over to 
the scene of disturbance. They were 
charmed with the idea and agreed that 
Jennings had a brilliant mind. All they 
needed was an eighteen-carat Indian in 
the van. One of the crowd had dropped 
out because his shoes hurt him, and he 
hurriedly stripped off his costume, 
shouting: 

“Here you are, Tim. Shoot him into 
my regalia. Say, will he look the part? 
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Oh, don’t stop to argue. Fetch him 
along.” 

The temper of Antonio flared with 
no more provocation. Mindful of Kitty 
Lombard, he asked Sedgwick to escort 
her to the field without waiting for 
him. He hoped to join them a little 
later. Kitty moved away reluctantly, 
turning to glance back at the jostling 
mob which surrounded Antonio. They 
were uproariously good-natured, and 
many of them were ready to desist, now 
that it was seen that the gentlemanly 
Sioux took the matter seriously. Jen- 
nings and several of his cronies were 
stubborn, however, and with one accord 
these suddenly closed in and grabbed 
Antonio, trying to hustle him into the 
street. 

Twisting free, he let drive with both 
fists. The episode failed to amuse him. 
His knuckles smote the nose of ‘Tiny 
Tim and closed one-eye of another war- 
rior. This naturally annoyed them, and 
they led another charge at close quar- 
ters, fairly smothering the hapless An- 
tonio by sheer weight of numbers. He 
was shoved and hauled and pushed into 
the street, and compelled. to take the 
position assigned him by the jocular 
Mr. Jennings. The band struck up a 
crashing one-step, the column yip- 
yipped with all its lung power, and the 
aborigines swept onward. 

Closely guarded was the precious 
prisoner, a stalwart man clutching each 
arm, another just ahead, and a fourth 
at his heels. He realized that it would 
be silly to resist any further and com- 
pel them to drag him. He made the 
best of it, therefore, silent, unsmiling, 
inscrutable. In his heart was anger 
that smoldered and glowed. His clothes 
were torn, rumpled, and dusty as a re- 
sult of the rumpus. A red scratch 
crossed his cheek. He could not rejoin 
Bob Sedgwick’s party in this sorry 
plight. His pride stood in the way. 
The afternoon was spoiled for him. He 
was chewing on such thoughts as these 
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when Jennings slapped him on the back 
and cried: 

“Buck up, old chap, and act like one 
of the party. This is our mad, merry 
day, and everything goes. Off with the 
grouch! Forgive us for putting up this 
little game on you.” 

Beneath the mask of dignified com- 
posure, the emotions of Antonio were 
primitive. He hađ. reverted to type, 
but this was not for these ill-mannered 
roisterers to know. With a shrug he 
replied: 

“T may as well stay with your crowd 
for a while. I seem to be outvoted.” 

“Of course you were, but you put up 
a mighty nice little scrap. Stick with 
us and be our guest at the class dinner 
to-night. We are positively the bright- 
est, most entertaining bunch that ever 
graduated from Mr. Elihu Yale’s col- 
lege.” 

“I have a previous engagement, if 
you will be kind enough to excuse me 
before then,” said the Sioux, and he 
spoke with a certain grimness of inflec- 
tion which Jennings failed to note. 

A man behind him clapped a feath- 
ered bonnet on the head of Antonio, 
and another threw a bright blanket 
across his shoulders. The effect was 
almost a transformation. Instead of 
the cultivated sophomore one seemed to 
behold the splendid savage whose fit- 
ting environment was very different 
from this. He had always walked with 
the gait of an Indian, it was the one 
outward trait inherited from his fa- 
thers, and now he appeared as though 
on a hostile trail. 

Into the Yale Field romped the Tri- 
ennial phalanx to join the various other 
contingents of costumed lunatics in a 
grand circuit of the baseball diamond, 
past the crowded grand stands, a dozen 
brass bands going it like mad on a 
dozen tunes at once. Kitty Lombard 
leaned forward to wave a blue flag, but 
Antonio Colorado made no sign of 
recognition as he strode by. The girl 
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was hurt, and showed it as she said to 
Bob Sedgwick: 

“But isn’t he going to sit with us? 
He certainly didn’t behave as if he pre- 
ferred the company of those crazy In- 
dians.” 

“They mussed him up and injured his 

` sensitive feelings,” answered her cousin. 

“And, besides, he was captured and 
rough-housed right before your eyes, 
Kitty. A shameful performance, says 
Antonio to himself, and he will be un- 
worthy to meet the fair young squaw 
again until the scalps of his enemies 
dangle from his belt. And, believe me, 
he will get square with that big bully, 
Tiny Tim Jennings, before the next 
moon. Antonio is seldom riled, but 
when they get him well started, he is 
undoubtedly a bear.” 

“He looks angry now, Bob, and in 
those trappings he is every inch a Sioux, 
isn’t he? He won’t shoot or stab that 
horrid Jennings person, will he? Mr. 
Colorado is so awfully well bred and 
civilized, and yet you never can tell.” 

“Piffle” was the rude comment. 
“Antonio isn’t the sort to jump the 
reservation. He is white clean 
through. Leave it to him and don’t 
worry. That noisy Jennings is due to 
have a crimp put in him. He is a pub- 
lic nuisance.” 

Miss Kitty wore a serious, rather ab- 
sent, expression, and her gaze wandered 
from the diamond to the tier of seats 
across the field where the cheering “In- 
dians” made a great splotch of bright 
color. The girl observed that Antonio 
Colorado sat still as a statue, oblivious 
of the excitement around him. The 
Yale and Harvard nines scampered 
across the smooth turf in preliminary 
practice, and’ soon the game began, 
every moment tense. From the first 
inning it was cleanly played and sharply 
fought. The score seesawed until the 
very end, and then the Yale shortstop 
banged out a home run and decided the 
issue in favor of the blue. 
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Into the field swept a human land- 
slide, frenzied undergraduates, and 
young alumni, who surged at the vic- 
tors to hoist them aloft and carry them 


in triumph around the inclosure. Fore- 


most among these ardent partisans was 
Tiny Tim Jennings, followed by many 
of his comrades. Antonio Colorado 
was forgotten, and he lost no time in 
escaping. Drifting with the crowd to- 
ward the gate, he gained the street, and 
so made his way into New Haven on 
foot. 

While passing a vacant lot, he halted 
to study a huge poster. In striking col- 
ors it depicted scenes and episodes of 
the vanished American frontier, reck- . 
less cowboys cavorting on bucking 
bronchos, or whirling their ropes at 
long-horned Texas steers; the pony- 
express rider galloping over the plains 
amid showers of hostile arrows; the 
Overland stage, with its shotgun 
guard; the caravan of canvas-topped 
prairie schooners attacked by the demon 
redskins. Antonio stood regarding this 
thrilling billboard with critical inter- 
est. It seemed to fascinate him. Pres- 
ently his sedate features lighted in a 
slow smile. As he turned away, he 
actually chuckled aloud. This was 
proof that the Sioux possesses a certain 
sense of humor. 

At supper, Antonio was absent from 
his eating club, nor in the evening did 
he present himself at the hotel to enjoy 
the vivacious society of Miss Kitty 
Lombard. He ate alone in a restaurant, 
smoked one meditative cigar, and 
sought a garage. There he hired for 
the night a powerful, seven-passenger 
car, with a lean young driver whom 
nothing could dismay. The solitary An- 
tonio lounged in the tonneau while the 
machine departed swiftly from New 
Haven and fled over the highway to the 
westward. Less than an hour, and it 
rolled into Bridgeport. The driver 
halted to get information from a po- 
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liceman, and turned toward one of the 
suburbs. 

The big tents of The Triangle Wild 
West Show were brightly illuminated. 
The performance had begun when An- 
tonio bought a reserved seat and saun- 
tered in to watch the entertainment. 
His interest quickened when the Indi- 
ans came on to ambush the mail coach. 
These were no Triennial-reunion coun- 
terfeits, but picked riders and hunters 
from the virile tribes which still resist 
the white man’s endeavors to improve 
them off the face of the earth. From 
reading and from photographs, Antonio 
could identify the Sioux, and he 
counted them carefully. An even dozen, 
including an elderly chief, scowling, 
pockmarked, brawny, who looked as 
if he might hark back to the days of 
Sitting Bull and the last fight at 
Wounded Knee. 

A most infernal racket, fusillades of 
blank cartridges, and the Overland 
stage was in a predicament indeed, but 
a dusty troop of Uncle Sam’s cavalry 
arrived in the nick of time, and drove 
the baffled redskins back to the moun- 
tains. As soon as they retreated, and 
the dead and wounded had revived and 
trotted off, Antonio Colorado left his 
seat and walked behind the painted 
scenery which screened the smaller liv- 
ing tents. Inquiry directed him to an 
interpreter, a grizzled, bow-legged ter- 
gier of a man who had been a scout 
with Buffalo Bill and General Miles. 
His greeting was cordial, and he gave 
his name as “Curly Tom” Bridges, in- 
forming Antonio: 

“T know all about you, young man. 
Once on a time I was stationed at the 
Pine Ridge Agency, and the story was 
told me by the army people. You're 
the papoose that was pulled out of the 
bloody ruction on the creek, and taken 
to camp across a cavalry saddle.” 

“Correct so far, as it was explained 
to me later,” smiled Antonio, “but how 
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have you managed to keep track of me 
since those days?” 

The interpreter jerked his thumb in 
the direction of the nearest tent, in the 
door of which lounged a Sioux be- 
daubed with war paint. 

“Your own blood—they never lost 
you for a minute,’ was the reply. 
“There was always somebody from the 
agency, or an army officer, or a rancher 
bound East on a trip, and as sure as 
guns there were Indians begging ’em 
to bring back word of the famous 
papoose. Proud as tophet, too—they 
figgered it was an honor to the tribe— 
you'd hooked up to a millionaire or 
something, and was getting plumb full 
up of gilt-edged refinements and educa- 
tion and all such nonsense.” 

“And they never thought of me as a 
renegade who had turned his back on 
his own folks?” queried Antonio. 

“Nary a mite of it. Say, they’ll be 
tickled to death to see you. The old 
chief, Hole in the Clouds, brags that 
he’s some kind of kin of yours. It 
frames up that your father and him 
were cousins, as near as I can make it. 
So you’re in New Haven? We play 
the town day after to-morrow.” 

“The college will be closed by then, 
Mr. Bridges. Too bad, isn’t it? That 
is one reason why I came to Bridgeport 
to-night. I didn’t want to miss the 
show.” 

“Well, we can pull off a little recep- 
tion right now,” exclaimed Curly Tom, 
“and you’re welcome to powwow with 
the outfit till daylight, if you like. Come 
along with me.” 

He led the way into the Sioux tent 
and told the group who the visitor was. 
The dozen Indians displayed unwonted 
excitement, crowding around Antonio 
to shake his hand, to pat his shoulders, 
to scrutinize him by the light of the 
gasoline torches, while they talked 
among themselves, or addressed him 
earnestly in their own tongue. He had 
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to turn to the interpreter for help, 
saying: 

“Please tell them I am ashamed of 
myself that I never took the trouble 
to learn some words of the Sioux lan- 
guage.” 

Old Hole in the Clouds moved closer. 
Age had bent his broad shoulders, and 
his dark, harsh face was incredibly 
seamed and cross-hatched with wrin- 
kles. His sight was failing, and he 
peered long at the young man before 
he grunted in English: 

“Heap good boy! Come see your 
friends?” 

Antonio nodded, and his smile was a 
trifle uncertain with feeling. His life, 
his tastes, his ambitions had nothing 
whatever in common with these untu- 
tored Sioux from the Dakotas, and yet 
the mystic ties of birth were not to be 
disregarded. He was granted no time 
for self-analysis, however, for the 
younger men plied him with questions. 
They were moved by curiosity, friendly 
but insatiable. This visitor of their 
own tribe had dropped from another 
world. He was fabulous, in a way, 
and had to be explained. By means of 
Curly Tom Bridges, he was able to en- 
lighten them concerning his career and 
prospects, and their demeanor was that 
of sober congratulation, never a trace 
of envy or resentment. 

“T should like permission to take 
them all to New Haven with me to- 
night,” said Antonio, recalling his er- 
rand. “It is a short run by motor, and 
I promise to return them at a fairly 
decent hour. They might enjoy a 
glimpse of the college buildings, and 
supper with me.” 

“Tt sounds good enough to me,” an- 
swered Bridges. “We’ll have a chat 
with the boss. Hell size you up as a 
responsible, all-right party, and he 
knows who you are.” 

“You are invited, of course,” re- 
turned Antonio. “Now, if the boss 
consents, can we handle the crowd with 
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no chance of trouble? 
orders from you?” 

“Not a drunkard in the outfit,” was 
the prompt response. “We picked ’em 
special. As for obeying orders, you're 
their little tin god on wheels already. 
Between the two of us, they'll be as 
easy as lambs. And I'll bet the cigars 
that for manners and morals they will 
stack up against some of the bunches 
of college boys that have strayed into 
the big tent.” 

“You win,” said Antonio. “Here is 
the proposition for you to put up to 
Hole in the Clouds and the others. This 
little trip is not to be all amusement. 
This afternoon I was insulted and hu- 
miliated and jumped on by a crowd of 
men who should have known better. I 
am enough of an Indian to want to 
square the account.” 

The interpreter looked dubious and 
hesitated before he replied: “These 
Sioux of ours would naturally love 
nothing better than to rollick into a 
rumpus by way of doing you a favor, 
but the boss wouldn’t stand for it. And 
I suppose they have policemen and 
lockups in New Haven. You get me,. 
don’t you?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Bridges. I give you 
my word that the trick can be turned 
without the slightest disorder.” 

“Then we won’t mention this little 
matter to the boss. Now let me pass 
it along to these fellow citizens of 
yours.” 

He raised his hand and the low mur- 
mur of voices became silent. In florid 
phrases befitting this important occa- 
sion, he informed the group of the de- 
sire of the distinguished Antonio Colo- 
rado to waft them to New Haven in 
automobiles, as his particular friends 
and honored guests. Certain white 
men had been guilty of cowardly be- 
havior toward their host. These men 
were curs, who deserved a beating. It 
was necessary to punish them in an- 
other way, however, which would be 
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explained at the proper time. There 
was to be no fighting, and Hole in the 
Cloud would give the assurance of a 
chief whose word was never broken 
that his young men should do as they 
were told. 

This announcement caused a sensa- 
tion. Antonio noted one or two Sioux 
edging toward the rifles which were 
stacked around the center pole of the 
tent, but Hole in the Clouds rebuked 
them, and they halted in their tracks. 
It was apparent that Antonio’s griev- 
ance was taken very weightily, and he 
felt some slight misgivings. Loyalty 
might be too zealous. As a precaution- 
ary measure, Curly Tom Bridges 
searched the party for weapons, and 
confiscated the very last pocketknife. 

A pleasant interview with the owner 
of the Triangle Wild West Show, and 
permission was obtained. The person- 
ality of Antonio was uncommonly im- 
pressive. He made one more stipula- 
tion, that the Sioux should not change 
their clothes, as some of them were 
inclined to do, but should remain in the 
gorgeous panoply of feathers, beads, 
buckskin, and paint, which had made 
them a spectacle so ferocious in the 
mimic frays of the big tent. With na- 
tive courtesy, they humored his whim 
and offered no objection. 

Explaining that he wished the party 
to ride comfortably, he telephoned a 
Bridgeport garage for two more large 
automobiles. At eleven o’clock the 
show had finished its evening perform- 
ance, and a few minutes thereafter the 
personally conducted expedition of An- 
tonio Colorado was rolling toward New 
Haven. He sat with Tom Bridges, and 
outlined his scheme of vengeance. It 
vastly amused the interpreter, and he 
offered to -codperate “plumb up to the 
handle.” 

“They sure dealt it to you raw,” said 
he. “And you riding herd on this 
lovely young girl, Miss Lombard! 
From Nebraska, is she—related to the 
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Sedgwicks? Pshaw! I know that out- 
fit—mines and cattle. I’ve got a boy of 
my own that was foreman for a Lom- 
bard ranch.” 

Antonio made no comment. It was a 
delicate theme, and he cared to discuss 
it no further. Probably his companion 
was puzzled that the daughter of Wil- 
loughby Lombard should be an ac- 
quaintance of this educated Sioux. It 
failed to square with the social code of 
the frontier. With nice tact, Curly 
Tom talked of other things, perceiving 
that Antonio’s . mood had become 
somber. 

Meanwhile that glorious class of Yale 
which was celebrating its Triennial re- 
union had marched in from the field, 
making a detour past the house of the 
president of the university in order to 
cheer for him and listen to his words of 
welcome delivered from the piazza. 
Thence they returned to headquarters, 
and a respite in the tepees from their 
strenuous program. At seven o’clock 
they mobilized again for the class din- 
ner, the chief event, which was held in 
a hall a short distance from the campus. 
It was an informal affair, so far as 
dress was concerned, and many of them 
bothered not to discard the costume of 
the parade. 

The brass band had been reénforced 
by a fife-and-drum corps, in order that 
the music should not cease for lack of 
breath. The caterer had been instructed 
to guard against a drought. The menu 
was elaborate, and the list of speakers 
carefully chosen. The finest class that 
ever left the campus was prepared to 
make a night of it. The toastmaster 
was Tiny Tim Jennings, who had a 
rough-and-ready wit and a self-assur- 
ance that nothing could upset. It was 
late in the evening before he introduced 
the first orator. The dinner was pro- 
longed by frequent interruptions. Be- 
tween courses, the entire company in- 
sisted on promenading around the hall 
behind the fife-and-drum corps. There 
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was also a great deal of chorus sing- 
ing, and one “Spike” Strothers had to 
be indulged in his well-known stunt of 
leading the band with a flag for a baton. 

When the burly toastmaster took 
charge of the proceedings, it was seen 
that he was in splendid form. His re- 
marks had the snap and ginger to carry 
things along with unflagging spirit. He 
set the pace for the other speakers, and 
they did so well that there was a loud 
demand for more eloquence after the 
prearranged list was exhausted. Jen- 
nings therefore called upon this man 
and that, and the interest had not be- 
gun to slacken when the hour drew to- 
ward midnight. Jennings was com- 
pelled to relate the story of the twin 
sons of his brother, who had been 
graduated several years earlier. It was 
always good for a tremendous laugh. 
He rose to his feet and began to speak 
as follows: 

“Tt doesn’t take them long to show 
the true Yale spirit in my family. 
These remarkable twins were only a 
few hours old, do you see, and the 
nurse had put them together in the same 
cradle. She didn’t want to get them 
mixed, and, in order to tell one from 
the other, she tied ribbons on them. A 
blue ribbon on one twin, a red ribbon 
on the other one. The lad with the blue 
ribbon turned and squirmed until he 
caught sight of his infant brother, who 
was decorated with the hateful color of 
perfidious Harvard. And what did he 
do then, my dear classmates? Why, he 
let out a yell, doubled his fist, hauled 
off, and lammed the twin with the red 
ribbon for all he was worth. It was a 
case of separating the twins or chang- 
ing colors. Nothing doing at all. My 
brother was deeply affected, and te 

Here the toastmaster paused until the 
applause should become less vociferous. 
Suddenly the grin faded from his large 
countenance, his eyes were fixed on the 
doorway, and they seemed to be pop- 
ping from his head. He stood frozen, 


immovable. The audience stared at 
him with idle curiosity for a moment, 
expecting some merry jest, but his 
amazement seemed so genuine that 
there was a scraping of chairs, and they 
turned to face the doorway. 

Without a sound, fourteen unbidden 
guests had entered the hall. Antonio 
Colorado and Curly Tom Bridges had 
purposely stayed in the rear, so that 
for the moment they were hidden be- 
hind Hole in the Clouds’ band of Sioux, 
in their forbidding garb and lavish war 
paint. There was no mistaking these 
intruders for reunion masqueraders. 
Scowling to right and left of the ter- 
rific old chief were such truculent fol- 
lowers as Leaping Wolf, Running 
Water, John Hungry, and Man with 
the Sharp Knives. As a tableau they 
were more than sensational. Again the 
chairs scraped, this time very nervously, 
and several young men, with a hunted 
air, let their glances rove in the direc- 
tion of the nearest windows. Tiny Tim 
Jennings, rattled for once, uttered a 
long sigh, which sounded like a por- 
poise coming up to breathe, and 
dropped into his chair with a thump. 

The shock of the unexpected had 
benumbed the wits of this festive din- 
ner. It may have occurred to a few 
to connect this invasion with the Tri- 
angle Wild West Show and Bridge- 
port, but this did not help matters. To 
most of them, including the crumpled 
toastmaster, these red Indians were in- 
explicable, and their errand was un- 
friendly. Before the panic-smitten 
gathering could recover and attempt 
any concerted action, Antonio Colorado 
stepped forward, an easy, dignified di- 
rector of ceremonies. Jennings had a 
glimmer of comprehension, but he could 
find nothing to say. 

During the next three minutes events 
moved with extraordinary rapidity and 
precision. Antonio pointed a finger at 
the toastmaster. Old Hole in the 
Clouds and young Leaping Wolf moved 
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forward between the long tables at a 
swift lope. ‘They seemed to arrive in- 
stantaneously. Out of his chair they 
snatched the mighty Jennings, and he 
moved toward the door, a sinewy hand 
gripping the back of his neck, his arms 
pinioned, a knee propelling him when 
he lagged. Thus might two expert 
truckmen shoot a cotton bale out of a 
warehouse. 

No sooner had the luckless toast- 
master been set in motion than An- 
tonio’s gesture indicated another mem- 
ber of the class committee. Man with 
the Sharp Knives bounded over the 
table, alighted upon his designated vic- 
tim, and hustled and dragged him in 
the wake of Mr. Jennings. Another 
signal from the fatal finger of Antonio, 
and a-third ringleader was whisked into 
outer darkness. After that, the process 
was speeded up until seven of the glori- 
ous class of Umpty-six had been hurled 
at the waiting automobiles. They fairly 
flew out of the hall before any attempt 
at rescue could be organized. Antonio 
had selected those who had been most 
conspicuous in ruffling his clothes and 
his self-respect. The others sat and 
looked on in a dazed manner, as though 
wondering who was next on the list. It 
had been a frightful mistake to dress 
up as Indians for the reunion. Their 
emotions were more or less scrambled. 

Curly Tom Bridges had stood aside, 
his thumbs in his belt, laughing himself 
red in the face. In a corner he spied 
a heap of fireworks, intended for use 
on the campus in the small hours of 
morning, and he suggested to Antonio: 

“Better fetch the stuff along, had I? 
It'll please the Sioux a whole lot, and I 
figger we can add some pep to the 
grand finale.” 

The seven prisoners were tossed into 
the three automobiles, head over heels, 
and their captors kept them quiet by 
the simple expedient of using them for 
cushions. Old Hole in the Clouds sat 
upon Tiny Tim Jennings in the bottom 


of the tonneau, and poked him in the 
stomach when he became troublesome. 

“The old boy showed me a string of 
scalps several years ago,” casually re- 
marked the interpreter. “He had kept 
em hidden away all those years. Mebbe 
he has ’em yet. He was sure a bad In- 
dian when he was young and frisky. 
Better watch him, Antonio. First thing 
you know, he’s liable to be feeling 
around for the hair of this ornery Jen- 
nings party.” 

“Tt may be difficult to manage these 
friends of mine,” solemnly replied An- 
tonio. “They are pretty well worked 
up, of course, and they regard me as 
one of their tribe who has been mis- 
treated.” 

A muffled groan was heard from the 
bottom of the tonneau, where Mr. Jen- 
nings was endeavoring to hold fast to 
his hair against a sudden onslaught. A 
policeman or two saw the automobiles 
flit past the street lights, but feeble yelps 
for help failed to attract their atten- 
tion. They noticed the feathered war 
bonnets, and took it for granted that 
the Triennial celebrants had embarked 
for a joy ride. 

The destination was the Yale Field, 
now lonely and deserted, the baseball 
diamond, inclosed by the circling grand 
stand, lying far back from the road and 
the gateways. It was an isolated place, 
fit for deeds of darkness, and interfer- 
ence was most unlikely. Once inside 
the grounds, the headlights flashed on a 
pile of discarded lumber, of which An- 
tonio made mental note. The cars 
halted and the forlorn captives were 
pulled out, by a leg, an arm, or a col- 
lar, as came handiest. Curly Tom 
Bridges had borrowed an axe and sey- 
eral coils of rope from one of the tents. 
He deftly tied the prisoners together 
for safe-keeping, knotting them in a 
compact little bunch until the prepara- 
tions were completed. 

On a spot of bare ground a fire was 
built and lighted. Its shadowy illumina- 
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tion disclosed the dusky figures of the 
Sioux captors flitting to and fro. Their 
aspect was sinister, uncanny in the ex- 
treme, as though there was no make- 
believe whatever about this business. 
So keen was their zest in their mid- 
night outing, that Antonio Colorado felt 
slightly uneasy. The aged Hole in the 
Clouds was renewing his youth. His 
bent figure straightened, and he glided 
with agile footstep, muttering to him- 
self in a singsong, droning voice which 
sounded very much like a battle hymn. 
Leaping Wolf was aptly named, for he 
ran in bounding circles and barked 
ferociously. 

During a brief lull, the unfortunate 
Jennings managed to make himself 
heard in a tremulous appeal to An- 
tonio: 

“I say, old man, this is carrying a 
joke rather far. It was thoughtless of 
us to steal you for our parade, but we 
meant it in fun. 
of your college pals up to playing horse 
with us to-night, it would be tit for tat. 
But these confounded Indians of yours 
don’t know when to stop.” 

“You grabbed me because I was an 
Indian,” replied the implacable Antonio, 
“so I’m afraid you will have to stand 
my way of getting even. If you fel- 
lows try to raise a shout for help PI 
gag you with strips of your own shirts. 
Civilization is only skin deep with a 
Sioux. You have rubbed the veneer 
off me.” 

“The bunch is buffaloed, all right,” 
whispered Bridges. “Darned if this 
circus isn’t enough to make you feel 
creepy. Look at Hole in the Clouds. 
If the old rooster isn’t limbering up in 
the opening steps of a scalp dance, I 
miss my guess. Mebbe I’d better tame 
him ‘down a few. You or me had bet- 
ter keep hold of that ax.” 

Seven stakes had been cut from 
joists in the lumber pile. These were 
driven into the turf, beyond the bound- 
ary of the baseball field. One by one 
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the members of the Triennial squad 
were led to the several stakes and tied 
fast with short lengths of rope. The 
enthusiastic Sioux braves snatched 
flaming bits of wood from the bonfire 
and darted toward the captives at the 
stakes. Apparently they were about to 
make this a thoroughly realistic re- 
hearsal. 

Tiny Tim Jennings, two hundred 
and fifty pounds, champion hammer 
thrower, peerless toastmaster, chairman 
of the reunion committee, lost control 
of his nerves and began to blubber. 
This infernal nightmare was too much 
for him. Antonio showed no sympathy, 
but concluded that the mimic torture 
had gone far enough. It glutted his 
desire for reprisal to see his chief tor- 
mentor making a babyish spectacle of 
himself. He spoke to the interpreter, 
who called out sharply, and the dozen 
Sioux gathered about him, obedient and 
mindful of their promise. He dis- 
tributed the Roman candles, skyrockets, 
and firecrackers, at which they guf- 
fawed and slapped their thighs. They 
had permission to show what fancy 
shots they were, said Curly Tom, but if 
they hurt or burned so much as one of 
the prisoners at the stake, a heavy fine 
would be deducted from the monthly 
wages of the offender. 

It was a crackling, fiery inferno, in- 
deed, with crackers exploding at the 
feet of the victims, red and blue balls 
from the candles hissing past their ears, 
rockets “whooshing” so close that the 
sticks almost combed their hair. Before 
the ammunition was exhausted, Leap- 
ing Wolf scored a hit by furtively at- 
taching a pack of firecrackers to the 
rear of John Hungry’s trousers by 
means of a buckskin thong, and touch- 
ing them off with a match. The effect 
was spectacular, and John Hungry ran 
until he fell over a bench, detonating 
at every jump. 

This was the cue for an indiscrim- 
inate bombardment during which Curly 
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Tom crawled beneath the nearest grand 
stand after being shot in the neck with 
a Roman candle aimed by that deadly 
marksman, old Hole in the Clouds, 
whose eyes were streaming with tears 
of mirth. 

“Gosh! I wish I had a bugler here 
to sound ‘cease firing,’ ” ejaculated thè 
interpreter from his refuge, in which 
Antonio had hastily joined him. 
“They’re having the time of their lives. 
What’ll we do with the prisoners after 
the smoke clears? Turn ’em loose?” 

“I am not as merciful as that,” said 
Antonio. “It’s a warm June night. 
Leave them here to think it over.” 

“Sure enough. It'll puzzle the rest of 
their crowd worse than ever. You are 
some Indian yourself, Mr. Colorado.” 

“The punishment fits the crime,” was 
Antonio’s comment, but he no longer 
frowned. The account was properly 
squared. Soon the last firecracker 
popped, and the last candle found its 
Indian target. Grinning, oblivious of 
their scorched skins, the twelve 
avengers of the honor of Antonio 
squatted before the seven bound cap- 
tives and addressed them in terms of 
guttural derision. Antonio interfered 
with this amiable diversion, announc- 
ing to Tiny Tim Jennings: 

“Here is a farewell toast to you. 
Better luck next time! And when you 
pick out an Indian, be sure he is not 
a real one. Somebody will happen 
along by six or seven o'clock in the 
morning to untie the ropes.” 

“You are not going to leave us hung 
up in this style?” cried Jennings, in be- 
seeching accents. “It’s cruel. I told 
you I was ready to apologize. We are 
all awfully anxious to apologize.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Jennings. You were 
expecting to stay up till daylight, and 
you are much better off here. You fel- 
lows can’t possibly smoke or drink too 
much.” 

“PII slack the ropes a little bit,” put 
in Curly Tom, “not so as they can get 


away, but enough so they won’t be 
choked or chafed. I should say off- 
hand that the fresh air and the quiet 
surroundin’s would do these inebriates 
a whole heap of good.” 

Amid a chorus of distressful laments 
from the seven Triennial Indians firmly 
lashed to their seven stout stakes, An- 
tonio led his trusty band to the auto- 
mobiles. They halted near the campus 
as the next stop en route, and An- 
tonio escorted the party on foot 
through the stately quadrangle. Sev- 
eral of the Sioux expressed a wish to 
see his own wigwam, where he lived 
and slept while learning the white man’s 
education. Antonio guided them to his 
handsomely furnished rooms in a spa- 
cious dormitory. While they inspected 
and admired, he stole out to the near- 
est telephone and notified the restaurant 
at which he had engaged a private room 
earlier in the night. 

He was not ashamed of them, his 
own people, when they filed into the 
restaurant, silent, decorous, and took 
the places assigned them at the table. 
Unvyersed though they were in the lit- 
tle niceties of etiquette, they were es- 
sentially well bred in the larger sense, 
betraying neither awkwardness nor 
curiosity. It was fitting that the ven- 
erable Hole in the Clouds should take 
the place at the head of the table. He 
doffed his war bonnet, wiped the paint 
from his cheeks, and his wrinkled 
features assumed an expression of 
kindly, benign wisdom. He ate spar- 
ingly, his thoughts seemingly elsewhere, 
and often his gaze turned and rested 
upon the tall, lithe figure of Antonio 
Colorado, at the other end of the table. 

At length the Sioux chieftain whose 
lawless, distant youth had known the 
fòray and the ghost dance, was moved 
to speak the things which filled his 
mind. He stood with folded arms, the 
interpreter at his elbow, and slowly, 
earnestly said: 

“What we did to-night was like the 
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play of little children, a foolish game 
which made much laughter. One of 
our young men asked us to do this 
thing, and we were glad to oblige him. 
One of our young men? Yes, although 
he has never seen the wide land where 
he was born. Yes, although he has 
even lost the name his father gave him. 
I remember when he was born. It was 
in the spring, and the grass was green 
for the ponies and the cattle. His 
mother looked out of the lodge and 
said his name was to be Bright Morn- 
ing, and his father agreed, for his heart 
was warm for her, although he liked a 
stronger name for this fine son of his. 

“Thin as smoke are the memories of 
an old man, and there is no good in 
stirring troubled waters that have been 
calm for a long, long time. There was 
fighting with the soldiers in blue coats. 
This young man of ours was taken 
from among the Sioux people. Now 
behold where that trail has led him. At 
last our trails have crossed, and we are 
happy. If we do not see his face again, 
it will please us to talk about him, to 
remember that we were his friends for 
a little while.” 

A murmur of approval ran round the 
table, and Antonio Colorado, the Bright 
Morning of his tribe, stood on his feet 
to say something in response. Fastidi- 
ously dressed, again the Yale sopho- 
more, he suggested the presence of a 
barrier impassable between these sim- 
ple red men and himself, and yet he 
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was conscious that the trails were not 
wholly divergent, that he was not an 
alien in this company. 

“Some day,” said he, “I will visit 
you, even as you have been kind enough 
to visit me. And we shall meet again 
as friends and blood relations. And 
it may be that I can do you a service 
in payment of your goodness to me.” 

It was at breakfast next morning that 
Antonio encountered his sagacious 
chum, Jerry Altemus, that languid 
young man of the world, who asked, 
with an air of real concern: S 

“What’s this I hear about some trou- 
ble you had at the game yesterday with 
those Triennial ruffians? -Bob Sedg- 
wick was quite stewed up about it, and 
had a great yarn to tell, how they used 
violence and so on.” 

“Oh, they apologized later,” blandly 
answered Antonio. “They took a fancy 
to me because I was an Indian.” 

“Where the deuce were you last 
night?” demanded Jerry. “Bob and I 
scouted all over the place for you. I 
rather fancy that Miss Lombard was 
expecting you to drop in at the hotel 
after dinner.” 

“T had a little business matter at 
stake,” said Antonio, without a change 
of countenance. “There was some- 
thing owing me, and I had to go and 
collect it. With this off my hands, I 
shall now have leisure to pay my hum- 
ble respects to Miss Lombard.” 
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N a small mining camp in Colorado, a dentist who practices his profession im- 
partially upon man or beast, had a patient in a chair whose tooth he was 
endeavoring to extract without an anesthetic. By actual count, the forceps had 
slipped fourteen times, and both doctor and patient were perspiring profusely, one 


from exercise, and the other from agony. 


“Lord, Bill!” said the former, as his forceps slipped again and he all but fell 


over backward. 


“You’ve no idea the sand it takes for me to do this!” 


“You're a reg’lar lion, doc,” groaned his victim, “I didn’t know you had it 


in you.” 
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The Intimate Enemy 


By Clarence L. Cullen 
Author of “The Spider’s Web, ‘‘War, Personally Conducted, Ete. 


(In Four Parts—Part Four) 


CHAPTER XXII.—(Continued.) 


NE beautiful afternoon, in early 
June, Scotty and I were sitting 
on a huge fallen pine stretched 
across an aisle of mellow sun- 

shine in the depths of that fragrant for- 
est. We were kicking idly at the vivid 
emerald tufts of moss at our feet, talk- 
ing hardly at all. There came a tremor, 
a swaying, of the earth. It was accom- 
panied by a deep rumbling, as if a gi- 
gantic wagon were passing near. It 
ceased for a few seconds, then began 
again. Then it died away finally. 

When I turned to Scotty, I found 
that he was looking intently at me. 
There was that queer, haunted look in 
his eyes, his features were puckered 
with pain. 

“Why, that was an earthquake!” I 
broke out. 

He nodded. 

“Yes,” he replied. “Haven’t you no- 
ticed the tremors before?” 

“Tve heard a lot of heavy rumbling 
on some days when I was in my room, 
but I thought it was made by the farm 
wagons,” said I. 

“There have been quakes nearly 
every day—since the great quake,” he 
said muffledly, watching me narrowly. 

“The great quake?” s 

“Yes—tħe appalling quake,” he re- 
plied quietly. 

He rose from his end of the log, 
walked to my end, sat down close to 


me, dropped a heavy arm around my 
shoulder. 

“PII have to tell him now,” he said, 
as if talking to himself. Then, to me: 
“Old fellow, do you feel up to hearing 
something that—that’ll hurt?” 

I braced myself for it. But, even 
then, I never suspected what it would 
be! 

“Go ahead,” I said. 

“Vernon, San Francisco is in ruins— 
in the ruins of one of the worst earth- 
quakes in history, in the ashes of a ter- 
rible fire.” 

I grew suddenly cold. 

“Ruins!” I repeated after him. 
“Ruins! Earthquake—and fire! Well? 
And she——” 

He darted a sinewy hand across his 
eyes—the gesture of one who strives to 
shut away the revisualized picture of 
something terrifying. Then he began 
to speak swiftly, fragmentarily, staring 
away from me, down the long, sunny 
forest aisle. But he kept his arm around 
my shoulder. 

“The earthquake happened around 
dawn. It was nearly two months ago. 
You had then been entirely off your 
head for five days. It was considered 
less than an even thing that you would 


live. Then, that morning, the earth- 
quake came—rrrrr-r-r-ffff-f-f!—like 
that! I happened to be lying awake— 


in that little room I had across the 
street from the hospital. The house 
was rocking like a ship. I scrambled 
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out—put my clothes on in the yard; in 
a jiffy, I suppose. 

“The hospital was—swaying. I could 
see it sway. I raced over there. The 
people there—doctors, nurses, patients 
—had gone mad. But the elevator boy 
—plucky lad—was still running the ele- 
vator ; carrying people down that could 
get down. I went up to your room. 
The hospital went on swaying, but did 
not crumble—yet. 


“She ” He gasped on the word, 
then went on: “She had got a litter 
somewhere. She had lifted you out of 


bed in her arms and placed you on the 
litter. She was begging for somebody 
—anybody, for God’s merciful sake, 
anybody He stopped again. 
Then, recovering himself: —‘Begging 
for somebody to give her a hand to 
carry you down in the litter. 

“Then I came along. She was so 
glad that she threw her arms around 
me. God forever bless her for that—if 
she only knew what that meant to a 
down dog like me! We got you down 
to the street—to what was left of the 
street ; it was more like a sort of ghastly 
broken gully. There was some even 
surface left of the yard of the house 
where I had my room. We carried you 
there, swaddled up in your sheets. 
Then £ 

He pressed the lower parts of his 
palms hard against his eyes. I waited. 

“Then,” after a lońg pause, “I saw 
that she was holding her hands over her 
heart, that she had become very white. 
She was sitting on the edge of your 
litter. 

“<I believe,’ she said to me—so low 
that I had to bend close to hear—‘I be- 
lieve I am going to—my heart i 

“I braced her shoulders with my arm. 
She had brought, from her hospital 
room next to yours, a black traveling 
bag. It was lying alongside you, on the 
litter. She looked at it. She had got 
past being able to point to it. But I 
understood. I picked up the bag. 
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“ “Give it to him, if he gets well,’ she 
said to me. Her words came very faint 
and gasping. ‘If he does not get well, 

ou i 

“Then she fell back on the litter over 
you. I knelt beside her. I was afraid 
to leave her. 

“ ‘Tell him good-by for me,’ she whis- 
pered in my ear. Then a sort of shud- 
der seemed to pass over her. 

“There was a young interne from the 
hospital bending over a man with a 
broken back in the next yard. I got 
the interne, pulled him over to her. He 
listened to her heart. Then he shook 
his head. She was—she was a 

He did not say the word. I listened 
in the enthrallment of despair, of hope 
obliterated. It was as if the soul of 
me, taking substance and semblance for 
that sole, bitter purpose, was slowly 
burning to ashes. 

“I begged the interne,’ he went on, 
“to give her something that might bring 
her back. Finally he gave her some 
kind of an injection with a hypodermic- 
needle. But it was no use. She was— 
gone. 

“We were on the outer edge of the 
worst of the quake district. I carried 
her in my arms to an undertaker’s a 
few blocks away. I have the address. 
I gave the undertaker money. He told 
me where she would be—buried. I 
know the cemetery. 

“Then I came back to you. The city 
was burning. People were out of their 
minds. The streets were all but impass- 
able. The world-seemed to be ending. 
There were rumors that New York, 
Chicago, had disappeared. There was 
no knowing when the quakes would 
start again. I had to get you some- 
where. 

“So I carried you by a roundabout 
way down to the dock. The soldiers 
tried to stop me—there was martial law 
at once—but when they found I was a 
soldier and had a man near death on 
my shoulders they let me pass. I 
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reached the dock. One of the little 
Stockton steamboats was about to put 
off from the dock, which was begin- 
ning to burn. The dock was guarded 
by soldiers. I walked through them. 
They allowed me to. The steamboat 
people were not going to allow me 
aboard. The soldiers, good old swad- 
dies, wouldn’t stand for two soldiers in 
trouble being treated that way—I told 
them how you'd soldiered with me. 
They made a path for me with bay- 
onets aboard the boat, pricking the 
steamboat hands out of the way. They 
even gave me a hand in breaking open 
the door of a cabin so I could stretch 
you on a bunk. 

“The boat put off. It reached the 
bend of the river up this way toward 
dusk. I saw this farmhouse up on the 
hill. There was a landing down there. 
When the boat made for it, I decided 
to get off. I did not know what had 
happened to Stockton—perhaps it, too, 
might be in ruins. So I carried you up 
here.” 

A rending sob broke from him. He 


slipped from the log to his knees on: 


the soft green moss, his clasped hands 
thrust upward at the blue sky in a ges- 
ture of invocation. 

“She treated me white—white!” he 
broke out, the sobs tearing him cruelly. 
“She made me see, for the first time, 
the beauty, the nobility, the dignity of 
life! And if there is a living God up 
yonder, He knows—He knows !—that 
I would have died a thousand piercing, 
tortured deaths for her!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


There followed six years of wander- 
ing, of drifting. 

It was a period marked by a gradual, 
but facile, descent for both Scotty and 
me. When one slipped, the other fol- 
lowed. That came to be the way of it. 
We were joined together by the tie of 
friendship—and by another bond, of 


which we did not speak. We never 
thought of not playing out the string 
together. During that period of aimless 
prowling, we gained a sort of Damon- 
and-Pythias reputation in many of the 
ports of the Southern and Eastern seas 
where we worked and tarried for little 
whiles. In some places, where the Eng- 
lish vernacular obtained more strongly, 
we were called “the Long and Short 
of it.” 

At many of our halting points over- 
a great range of seas we were given 
admirable opportunities, with immedi- 
ate comfortable living and promising 
prospects, to settle down and work out 
the whole remainder of our lives on a 
simple enough pattern of sobriety, of 
a decent attentiveness to business, of a 
fair regard for the none too austere 
customs of life observed in obscure and 
often lax parts of the world. Several 
times the path of eventual ease, of high 
standing, even of riches, was shown 
to us. 

But we would not—we could not !— 
traverse that path. There were times 
when we tried hard to do it. But one 
or the other of us would be bound to 
slip. Steadiness was a thing apart from 
us. We could not go for long on an 
even keel. We had been rolling too 
long in the troughed seas of alcohol 
to appraise or to appreciate the tranquil- 
lity, the poise, the peace, of unstimu- 
lated existence in sheltered and—very 
often—beautiful, quiet spots of the 
earth. 

We would tarry for a while, and then 
pass on, under the urge, the lash, of 
restlessness, of the impelling inquietude 
that flourishes on drink as a poisonous 
fungus thrives on the miasmatic air of 
a swamp. 

We gave up position after position, 
chance upon chance, solely because of 
an uneasy, irrational desire to keep 
moving. At such *imes, when we would 
resign our berths, we would often be 
spoken to gravely about that fatuous 
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sort of thing by dignified employers 
with whom, because of our work and 
perhaps for other reasons, we had made 
good. 

“Better stop on, you fellows,” they 
would say. “You two are not—well, 
exactly so young as once you were, do 
you think? Not rambling, devil-may- 
care youngsters any more, at any rate. 
Well, why push on? What’s the mat- 
ter with this place—for the purpose of 
tying yourselves down? It would be a 
comfortable tying down. You're liked 
here. You’re both competent. You're 
forging ahead. There are chances, pros- 
pects. Why not give yourselves a show 
—and stop on?” 

That happened often. But we would 
not listen. The drink called—imper- 
iously. That always was at the bottom 
of our restlessness. More often we did 
not leave in such fair regard. This 
would happen when we would slip be- 
fore we were impelled to move on. We 
would then lose our billets; and with 
them, in communities where white men 
and their conduct were virtually always 
on public view, would go our reputa- 
tion, our caste standing. 

“Oh, those two are drinkers—roister- 
ers—then? H’m. One thought there 
must be something!” 

So we would meet the uplifted eye- 
brows, the distant nod, or the indulgent 
half smile in place of the former hearti- 
ness. There would be no more work 
for us in that place. We would move 
on. 

Even in those remote and often far, 
out-of-the-way parts of the world where 
we drifted, those places where the white 
residents, being in an immense minority, 
live by themselves in small colonies with 
prescribed boundaries, the era of so- 
briety, of clean living, had set in. 

That, I came to know, was a world 
movement just then under way. 

The drinking drifter had gone out of 
fashion. ‘Time had been, and not so 
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many years before, when the white men 
who turned up, nearly always without 
any sort of credentials, at these obscure 
places, were taken at their face value 
at the moment of presenting themselves, 
by the influential people of such com- 
munities, by the men who had employ- 
ment to give. They were employed if 
they had any“sort of aptitude for work 
or business. They were even taken on 
socially. If they soon proved them- 
selves drinkers or drunkards, that was 
expected. Why else were they drift- 
ing—without credentials? It was to be 
supposed that something had gone 
wrong with them, somewhere. 
Employers were neither surprised nor 
angry when this happened. A fact of 
life—the likable fellow came, went to 


work, was received at homes by the 


women, and, when opportunity offered, 
got drunk. As often as not, when 
drunk, he disgraced himself, the boor 
came out in him if it was there, the 
yellow streak showed if he had one. 
Very well! What else to hope for? 
The man was not known. He had no 
papers. No questions were asked him. 
He had been taken on his appearance 
and whatever else of outward merit he 
had. So there was no complaint. 

If the drinking man could go on with 
his work, he was kept in employment— 
though he must make up his mind that 
henceforth the doors of the homes, back 
of which the women had their being, 
were closed to him. If he could not 
do his work, he was dismissed, and went 
his way. 

There was a great wandering horde 
of men of this sort. They were drink- 
broken men who contrived, with the last 
poor embers of decency smoldering 
somewhere in them, to keep up, for 
varying periods of time, an aspect of 
decency, even an air of gentility. But 
nearly always, soon or late, they would 
founder on the lee shore of drunken- 
ness. The sober men, the employers, 
viewed this as pitiable, but inevitable. 
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Nothing better was hoped for from this 
class of drifters. 

But the epoch of this class of drifters 
was passing, and passing swiftly, at the 
time Scotty and I struck over those seas. 
A different class of men now moved 
up and down the world. These were 
clean men, unaddicted men, absolutely 
sober men, who set upon their travels 
out of the desire to see the remote spots, 
wrought upon and sent forth from their 
own conventionalized corners of the 
earth by nothing more serious than wan- 
derlust, which, far from being a vice, 
is simply a sort of hankering for the 
loveliness of the world. 

These men, who were mostly young, 
thoroughly meant to work their way, 
to make careers and homes for them- 
selves, whenever they found the spot 
that suited them. And they were com- 
petent to do that. They were physi- 
cally efficient, fellows who kept them- 
selves in trim. A great many of them 
were college men. They had creden- 
tials of some convincing sort, all of 
them. Some of them had had experi- 
ence in business; those who had not 
were quick to learn, keen to grasp their 
chance. They were steady, ambitious 
to “deliver.” When they found the 
business they liked and the “boss” they 
respected, they were indefatigable. 

They had the social graces. They 
were in no danger of forgetting, at 
blurred moments, the difference between 
ladies and—those members of the sex 
who were not ladies. When they were 
received in the agreeable homes of high- 
minded people living in the obscure 
places, they did not have to be watched 
for fear they might dredge too deeply 
from the punch bowl; there was not 
the peril that they might become sud- 
denly wild and pitch the tables and the 
wicker chairs about. 

The new men knew how to wear their 
evening clothes—and not even in New 
York or in London or in Paris is the 


ability to put on evening garments with 
an air more needful, more indispensable 
to-day, than in these remote places of’ 
the world where there might be no more 
than two dozen white men and women 
living as-a community. In the South 
Pacific there are atolls with but one 
house on it, beside a lagoon, where it 
is now expected of you that you will 
dress for dinner as a matter of course. 
To do that, and do it properly, is a sort 
of badge of your class. To do it im- 
properly, or not to do it at all, is the 
insignia of your—failure; your failure 
and your exclusion. 

This new type of men drove the 
drifters out. They were dependable, 
they “delivered.” The drinking drift- 
ers might have greater flashes of bril- 
liance—when they were sober; but 
copra, conks, and cochineal are not gar- 
nered and shipped by brilliance; ship 
chandlers do not get their work done 
by flashes of wit from the lips of their 
clever and entertaining, but palpably 
unreliable, drifting employees ; the plan- 
tation timekeeper, the purser or super- 
cargo of an interisland steamer on an 
important trading route could not make 
good to his “boss” through scintilla- 
tions of fancy, if at the same time he 
found it practically out of the question 
to keep decently sober for so long a time 
as ten days at a stretch. 

Scotty and I set upon our travels at 
a time when this transition was pretty 
well under way, when the appearance in 
the far corners of the dependable, non- 
drinking men in ever-increasing flocks 
already was accomplishing the extinc- 
tion of the old class of drifters. We 
were keen enough to sense that fact, too 
—I must set that down in fairness to 
ourselves. We became aware of it 


. quickly. That is why, during our earlier 


years of wandering, we contrived so to 
conduct ourselves as to leave regrets, 
a feeling of kindliness and of solicitude, 
behind us when we moved on to the 
next place of our whim or of our beck- 
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oning dream. We slipped, as I have 
written, gradually. 

Our pact to abstain completely from 
drink still held when we left San Fran- 
cisco about four months after the great 
earthquake. There was grave tempta- 
tion, when we got to San Francisco, for 
both of us to smash that bargain. We 
were heavy-hearted men. Some pretty 
black memories lay behind us, and not 
very distantly. There did not appear 
to be much ahead worth going on for. 
But we stuck to our agreement. 

In doing that, I know now, both of 
us had in mind the woman resting in 
the grave we often visited while we re- 
mained in San Francisco. It was for 
the fragrant memory of her that we 
throttled the old prompting when ivis- 
ited us, as it often did before we got 
away from California. I could not, and 
I know now that my friend could not, 
go back to the old way of life so near 
to where she lay, wrapped in the peace 
of eternity. We could both fight down 
a yielding which would have amounted 
to such a profanation. 

We went first to Honolulu, without 
definite aim, although Scotty’s instinct 
and love for soldiering was pointing him 
somewhat vaguely for China, in the 
army of which, just then being reor- 
ganized, there was preferment and the 
chance of a commission for men trained 
in arms. I knew a man in Honolulu. 
He had been a sort of unofficial Ha- 
waiian delegate in Washington after the 
forced abdication.of Queen Liliuoka- 
Jani. He had great shipping and sugar- 
plantation interests in Hawaii, and was 
the most affable of wealthy men. I 
called upon him at his office in Hono- 

-lulu, near the palace of Kamehameha. 

He.remembered me at once—as he 
might well have! In the old years in 
Washington we had often heard the 
bells of St. Aloysius ring the midnight 
and far later hours, together, alcoholi- 
cally thicker than thieves. But, when 
drink had really threatened him, he had 
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somehow shown the strength to abandon 
it. He received us graciously, cordially 
—Scotty was with me. I asked him to 
put some employment in the way -of 
both of us. He eyed me with a whim- 
sical keenness. 

“Don’t tell me,” he whispered, when 
Scotty had gone to a window to look . 
out over the palace grounds, “that you 
permitted the infernal old stuff to give 
you any sort of a thrashing?” 

“A good deal of a thrashing,” I told 
him. “Else could you see me kicking 
about in Honolulu—even in beautiful 
Honolulu—asking for a job?” 

“All right now—the two of you?” he 
inquired; not inquisitorially, but with 
the sort of genial interest natural to a 
very good fellow who himself had come 
perilously close to alcoholic defeat. 

“We’ve got a clean slate of four or 
five months behind us,” I replied. 

“Well, if you can stick for four or 
five months, you can hold out for four 
or five years,” he pronounced oracu- 
larly. A man who has had the luck to 
get clear of drink is pretty liable to be 
oracular about it. 

He placed me in the Honolulu office 
of his interisland steamship concern, 
with correspondence to handle, a sort 
of work at which I could he useful. 
Scotty, after a month’s apprenticeship _ 
at the work of cargo stowing, was put 
in charge of the loading of the inter- 
island steamers. He knew how to han- 
dle men of all kidneys and colors, and 
the singing, happy-hearted Kanaka 
cargo stowers soon viewed it as a priv- 
ilege to be allowed to work their arms 
off for this unfailingly square, red- 
haired chief. : 

Scotty and I lived in a neat bungalow 
not far from the beach of Waikiki, with 
a half-Chinese “boy”—his mother had 
been a Tahitian princess—to cook and 
run the housekeeping details of the 
plant. We were, had our unrest per- 
mitted us to appreciate it, in clover. 
We were well placed, luxuriously com- 
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fortable, and, better than all, clear of 
our curse; living at peace, the old, harsh 
memories, yielding to the healing lymph 
of time, hurting less and less. 

We were snug and well regarded in 


Honolulu on the island of Oahu in the ` 


jeweled group of Hawaii—and I, who 
have seen the world and its continents 
and its islands and islets, may venture 
to pronounce that nowhere in all the 
world’s terrain, in any clime, in any sea, 
is there anything for the bewilderment 
of the eyes and the hearts of men fit 
to be compared with the hauntingly 
beautiful, the ineffably lovely cluster of 
island gems, lying ever serenely on their 
cushion of unruffled mazarine sea, 
called the territory of Hawaii. 

Moreover, an interested and a kindly 
eye was upon us. After a few months, 
when that generous eye perceived that 
we were dodging the drink—and, if you 
so elect, you can wear a lei of flowers 
about your shoulders and go in for an 
almost Hellenic pattern of the Bac- 
chanalian life in Honolulu—that we 
were adhering to the simple life and 
going to bed of nights, the owner of the 
eye decided to advance us. A curious 
kind of crooked work revealed by 
chance on one of his sugar plantations 
gave him the opportunity to do this. 

He employed thousands of Japanese 
on these plantations on Hawaii, the 
main island of the group, and on the 
island of Maui. A “time theft” on a 
big scale was discovered to be in opera- 
tion among these squat men. To the 
eyes of the white timekeepers, the 
Japanese -plantation workers looked so 
much alike that the Japs, with the natu- 
ral trickiness of their race—a trickiness 
so at variance with the instinctive, un- 
deviating honesty of the Chinese, even 
those of the-most forlorn coolie type— 
contrived an adroit method of profiting 
by their physiognomical and structural 
similarity. 

In a word, they found a way to 
“double” on the timekeepers. One man 


would report on and off for plantation 
duty, not only for himself, but for his 
mate. The mate, huddling in idleness 
for the day, would nevertheless draw 
his pay for that day. Later on that 
mate would turn the same trick for the 
man who had done it for him. It was 
a characteristic bit of Nipponese craft, 
and it had cost our employer many 
thousands of dollars in unearned wages ` 
when the trick was discovered. 

Our employer seemed to think that I 
might be able to devise some checking 
method to make the trick impossible. 
He sent me to the plantations on Ha- 
waii and on Maui to “see what I could 
do to circumvent the cheating beggars.” 
Scotty was sent along to help me out on 
the job. 

After a few weeks of concentration 
on the problem, we contrived and tested 
a plan to thwart the cheating. It 
worked unvaryingly. It was a straight- 
out checking scheme, but it worked as 
well, and many times as quickly, as any 
thumb-print scheme of identification. 
Our employer came up from Honolulu 
to the plantations on Maui to see how 
the thing was done. He was greatly 
pleased. : 

“You wouldn’t have been able to do’ 
that if you’d had in your head any of 
that beastly old poison we used to guz- 
zle! he said to me privately. Aloud 
he said to the pair of us: “You two 
loaf around up here and take it easy for 
a fortnight or so till I see how I can 
arrange to give you a sort of nudge 
ahead down yonder”’—meaning Hono- 
lulu. : 

We loafed around, living in a plan- 
tation bungalow with a Japanese house 
boy for servitor. The Japanese planta- 
tion workers, who had become aware 
that we had checkmated their “dou- 
bling” game, plainly hated us—and that 
dislike was richly, if not openly, re- 
turned. We became very weary of 
looking at those Japanese. There was 
a sort of slinky, treacherous impudence 
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about them. They had all seen military 
service. 

We would catch them viewing us out 
of the slants of their wicked little eyes, 
their teeth drawn back from ugly, pur- 
plish gums, and back of their half grins, 
half scowls, they seemed to be, and no 
doubt were, saying to themselves : 

“You hulking whites, you chalk-faced 
Americans, you have put one over on 
us, have you? Well, our day, the day 
of Nippon, will come! Then you will 
see what will become of your America!” 

Let me say here parenthetically that 
I am very sure, from what I know of 
the Japanese—and I knew them in 
Japan—that the day really will come 
when they will—try! Just that—try!/ 
After that, their ruin will be upon their. 
own unbelievably swollen heads. 

The Japanese stuck badly in Scotty’s 
gorge. 

“I wish we were pau here,” he said 
to me—“pau” is the Kanaka word for 
“finished.” “These rats that think they 
know all the soldiering there is—sol- 
diering!—put a frog in my throat.” 

There came a very warm, quiet, 
moonlit evening when Scotty, who went 
to the kitchen to make a pitcher of lem- 
onade, found in a cupboard a case con- 


taining two dozen filled, unlabeled quart ` 


bottles. I could hear him talking with 
the Japanese house boy about the find. 

“What’s this stuff?” he inquired. 

A pause, while the Japanese examined 
the case of bottles. 

“Tt is saki, honorable sir,” replied the 
boy—lI could fancy his purple-gummed 
grin. 

“Saki—saki—that damned Japanese 
rice liquor!” I could hear Scotty mut- 
tering to himself. E 

Presently he. appeared on the front 
porch, where I was sitting, with a bottie 
of the stuff in his hand. 

“D’ye savvy much about saki, Ver- 
non?” he asked me. “There’s a raft of 
it in a case out yonder. Sort of a Jap 


rice water with about the strength of 
Rhine wine, isn’t it?” 

“Worse than that—a good deal 
worse,” I replied. I had not drunk any 
saki, but I had heard a good deal about 
it. “If I’ve been told aright, it has 
pretty near the heft and the bite of the 
—the old stuff.” 

I spoke carelessly—with the idea, 
probably, of trying to conceal something 
from Scotty. What I wanted to con- 
ceal from him was a swift, startling 
eagerness that had swooped upon me 
at sight of that bottle of saki. The 
old mind-disturbing, will-enervating 
thrill was darting through me, I had 
been suddenly connected up again with 
the old, devilish battery of temptation 
that tears down the very tissues of reso- 
lution, that subjugates even the soul 
that thinks itself based on adamant. 
But I kept back any outward manifes- 
tation of what I was experiencing. I 
did not want to be the first to yield—a 
grossly mean and selfish thought! 

The bottle shook in Scotty’s hand. 
A sort of tremor was running through 
his entire frame. Even his teeth, on 
that warm night, were chattering. 
There was a gleam in his eye that I 
knew. 

He was more generous than I. There 
was something too essentially noble 
about the man to permit of his carrying 
in his heart any thought about which of 
us was to sink first under the old temp- 
tation. In him was nothing roundabout, 
subtle, or withholding. He was as ele- 
mental as a sequoia—and as four- 
square to God’s winds! 

“That being the case, old scout,” he 
said fo me, “Pll be having a taste of it.” 
Of course, Scotty looked pretty sheep- 
ish, pretty hangdog, when he said that. 
The difference between us was this, 
that I was hankering for the stuff as 
badly as he was, but that I was not 
candid enough to come out and ‘say so 
—and he was! 

He drew the cork, got a glass, and 
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poured out a stiff drink of the saki. 
The pallid, nondescript-looking liquor 
gurgled laughingly—it seemed to me to 
be laughing sardonically—from the long 
neck of the bottle. 
a deep draft of it! 

Scotty made a wry face after he 
tossed off the drink at a gulp. A queer 
sort of aroma filled the porch space. 
Queer, yes—but it was the aroma of 
alcohol! 

“Singular sort of booze,” pronounced 
Scotty, smacking his lips. “But I’ve had 
worse.” E 

I reached for the bottle. 
away from me. 

“Better not, pal,’ he said to me. 
“Not your game. You go too blighted 


He drew it 


far with the stuff. Better lay off this. ` 


I wouldn’t have shown it to ye if I'd 
thought you’d 

“Go to the devil!” I broke out, and 
seized the bottle. 

We sat on the porch in the splendor 
of the Hawaiian moon and drank 
saki for the remainder of that night. 

That was the beginning. No immedi- 
ate serious consequences came of it. 
But the damage done was this: We had 
canceled and cast away the mutual re- 
straint that had been holding us in. 
Thereafter we might drink. We knew 
that. And we knew that we would 
drink. That knowledge lurked in our 
consciousness, and never very deeply. 
The spell of sobriety had been broken. 
The deck was clear for drinking. Now, 
when we chose, we could go ahead, and 
not look or feel hangdog. The door of 
our resolution had been crashed in and 
hung on its hinges! 

A week later we returned to Hono- 
lulu and our bungalow in Waikiki. Our 
employer had been summoned suddenly 
to “the maiù land,” as Americans in 
Honolulu call the United States. He 


had left a note for me, saying that we. 


should “just browse around and draw 
our pay” during his absence—he would 
be gone for but a month. When he 


How I longed for ` 


returned, he wrote in the note, he would 
“crush us with work.” 

We browsed around. But Honolulu 
was not the same; the atmosphere of 
our bungalow in Waikiki was not the 
same. The reason was simple: when 
drink gets into a home, even a home 
where men alone live, with no women 
to be tortured, that home never is the 
same as it was before—nothing about 
it is ever the same! Scotty and I were 
not drinking heavily. We were sort of 
nibbling on the drink. But we were 
drinking enough to scorch the percep- 
tion, the appreciation, we had had be- 
fore of the tender tints of those cloud- 
less skies, of the soft, solacing air, of 
the lovely, appealing hues and fra- 
grances, of that peerless island world 
wrapped in its incomparable mantle of 
beauty—nothing was the same! 

Uneasiness, discontent, a certain 
shame, crept in. That thoroughly de- 
cent employer of ours supposed, I knew, 
that we were forever through with 
drink—and here we were drinking! It 
would be a sharp disappointment to him 
to discover that—and there was no 
chance, now, that he would not discover 
it; we would be sure to go on drinking 
occasionally—if, indeed, we could hold 
it down to that! 

Well! I had a bit of feeling about 
that. He would be back from “the main 
land” in a week. I did not care to 
face him. I did not mean to face him. 
He was a man I knew! It would have 
been different had he been a stranger; 
but a man I had known in my day of 
success, of pride! I would not face 
him. Alcohol, working on men who 
have left in them even the ashes of 
pride, is the thing that will send such 
men rocketing to the sordid byways, 
the backwaters, the hiding places of the 
world—it is the foul, ignoble thing that 
makes its-slaves ashamed to look their 
one-time coequals in the face! 

So I decided upon that. I would not 
meet again this employer of ours, and 
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see the expression on his face when he 
read the placard “Drink” on mine. Two 
days before he was to get back there 
was due to stop in Honolulu, to coal, an 
Australia-bound steamer that would put 
in at Apia, Samoa, on her voyage south. 
I determined, for no particular rea- 
son, that we would go to Samoa. 
All of our moves, I may say here, were 
made with about an équal stratum of 
sense and reasonableness underlying 
them. 

“We'll pack,” I said to Scotty. 
“Were pau here, and we'll be on our 
way.” 

“When?” he asked. 

“Day after to-morrow.” 

“Where are we going?” 

“Samoa.” 

“Thats me—all hands up anchor!’ 

I left a note for our employer, in 
which I told him ‘the plain truth. I 
do not recall that I ever lacked, the 
moral courage to write that sort of 
truth, no matter how much galling 
shame it might involve. Telling that 
kind of truth to a man’s face was dif- 
ferent. ` 

In Apia I met, in a steaming little 
water-front tiffin room, a very old 
English shipper of copra and conks and 
tappas mats, who told me by chance 
that his English office man, who had 
been with him for many years, had 
just “gone home,” and would not be 
returning. The old gentleman seemed 
much perturbed about this; the office 
work_was not heavy, but it was im- 
portant, and he was at a loss where 
to find a man to do it. To his frank 
delight, I volunteered for the job—with 
the proviso that my friend Scotty 
should be taken on at the same time 
for some fitting kind of work. There 
was no difficulty made about that. I 
assumed the very unexacting office 
work, and Scotty was given charge of 
a large gang of Polynesian dock wal- 
lopers. 
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Apia was dull then. On account of 
factional troubles, the American and 
the English and the German colonies 
in Apia were holding themselves rig- 
idly aloof from each other. Scotty and 
I, the shackles of our restraint thrown 
off, drank rather steadily after business 
hours to fend this dullness. Our aged 
English employer knew about this, but 
it did not matter to him. He was near- 
ing eighty, and also the grave, but he 
drank a good deal himself. We seemed 
to give great satisfaction to this em- 
ployer. But in about seven months we 
were weary of Samoa. I told him we 
would be going. He looked disap- 
pointed and stroked his straggly old 
beard. 

“Sorry,” he said. “I fancied you 
might be caring to stop on. I am about 
—well, through.. I hope to die in Eng- 
land. I am going back soon. I have 
no relatives there, or anywhere else, 
but three spinster third cousins, quite 
elderly women, to leave this business 
to. I was thinking—in fact, expecting 
—to intrust you with the management 
of the business for them—with an in- 
terest in it yourself, of course—and our 
capable McLeod well provided for.” 

But he might.as well have talked to 
the great hills back of Apia. Such was 
our incurable restlessness, we were as 
good as gone already from Samoa. A 
few months after we left, I heard that 
this benign old Englishman had died 
upon the very eve of his departure for 
England. I would have stepped into 
his shoes in the big Apia shipping es- 
tablishment had we remained there. 

We went next to Papeete, on the 
French island of Tahiti. I found em- 
ployment there, but nothing like such 
good employment as we had thrown 
away in Hawaii and Samoa. I had to 
brush up my stenography to take an 
inferior place at that work in the Eng- 
lish department of a French shipping 
concern. There was no work at all in 
Papeete for Scotty, but we had sav- 
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ings put by. We knew, too, that we 
would not linger there. 

In Papeete, as in Paris, the French- 
men—and, beside the good ones, there 
were some sad rogues and knaves, the 
offscourings of France and her colo- 
nies, there—maintained at the few 
primitive cafés the “hour of the apéri- 
tif,’ the absinth hour, at five in the 
afternoon. Scotty and I fell - easily 
enough into that custom. But not for 
long. Even we became appalled, after 
we had been there for a while, to see 
the number of jibbering, utterly blasted 
absinth wrecks hanging about Papeete, 
begging their compatriots with money 


in their pockets to give them, for the’ 


mercy of God, the price of one little 
gill, one little sip, one little drop, of the 
hellish decoction of wormwood that had 
destroyed them. There came a day 
when this so wrought upon Scotty and 
me that we then and there agreed for- 
ever to abjure absinth. We stuck to 
that pact. Also, we canceled Tahiti. 

It is not germane to my purpose, and 
it probably would be tiresome, to give 
in any sort of detail an itinerary of our 
rambles and the occupations by which 
we supported these aimless journeyings 
during the remainder of the six years. 
We were slipping rapidly, but we had 
still another splendid chance down in 
the Indian Archipelago. I had the luck 
to fall into talk, on a steamer, with 
an old Dutchman who had lived for a 
number of years in the United States, 
and who had an immense coffee planta- 
tion on the island of Celebes, which lies 
north of the Java Sea. He put both 
Scotty and me to work when we pre- 
sented ourselves to him on his island 
a month later. We happened to be in 
quite good condition at the time, hav- 
ing become alarmed at our own excesses 
and equally at the increasing difficulty 
we were finding in getting a living— 
for the competition of the new type of 
men in the remotest places we visited 
was beginning to tell. 
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Within less than a year I was ad- 
vanced by this old Dutchman to a posi- 
tion of real responsibility, and Scotty 
was making first-rate. progress at his 
job of supervising the labors of a great 
gang of Malays. Then a tragedy be- 
fell. A Malay plantation hand, mad 
for the need of opium, attacked Scotty 
with a creese and gave him a great gash 
across the head. Scotty, to save his 
own life, was obliged to shoot the crazed 
Malay—the man never moved after the 
first shot, though Scotty had intended 
merely to disable him. 

That was the end of our promising 
stay on Celebes. It need not have 
been, for our Dutch employer told us 
naively that a dead Malay here or there 
made not the least difference. But 
Scotty, wrought upon by the horror of 
having killed a human being, no matter 
for what reason, must flee that island 
as if it were accursed. Of course I 
would not remain behind without him. 

We went to Hongkong. We began 
to sink fast from that time. The drink 
gained steadily upon us—of course; 
there never had been any hope that 
we would escape that. We became 
rather neglectful of our appearance— 
that, too, was inevitable. We came to 
consort on rather easy terms with the 
riffraft of the world on the water fronts 
of the ports we visited—somebody to 
talk to, to drink with! 

Our appearance neglected, our fea- 
tures and carriage showing signs of our 
unsteadiness, we found it increasingly 
difficult to get work of any sort. We 
were obliged to take some pretty shabby 
jobs. I was employed, for instance, as 
a runner on the steamship docks of 
Shanghai for a slightly questionable 
hotel. Later, in Hakodate, Japan, I 
was dock runner for a hotel for the 
better type of seamen—not hands 
for’ard, but ships’ officers. 

When we drifted to Macao, the Por- 
tuguese colony of China, we found there 
an American—I remembered when his . 
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father had been mayor of New York 
—who, having got himself into a rather 
disgraceful mess with an actress who 
happened to be the wife of a member 
of the English nobility, had gone down 
and down, until he had turned up in 
Macao and secured a gambling conces- 
sion there. He was running a faro 
bank, with a wheel, keno game, fan- 
tan layout, and so on, for whites and 
the better class of Chinese merchants. 

Scotty and I worked for him for a 
little while. I dealt faro bank, and 
Scotty was a sort of steward about the 
place—the rooms were handsome and 
inviting. I had heard that “brace” faro 
was habitually dealt there. It was not 
“brace” faro that I dealt, but the square 
game. 

It is fair to say here that though 
we often touched bottom, though we 
even became beach combers at times and 
starved often, neither of us ever han- 
died a dishonest penny. It never oc- 
curred to either of us to do anything 
like that. What we got we earned— 
earned at gross, bitter tasks often 
enough, but earned all the same. I 
know, for I myself have seen it work 
out in literally hundreds of instances, 
that alcohol makes criminals of men. 
But it never did that to my friend nor 
to myself. It never even came near 
doing it. But in that it did not, we 
simply were lucky! It might very well 
have done that to us. It did about 
everything else. 

We kept going—driven now by sheer 
need, need caused by our confessed and 


obvious inability to keep straight. From’ 


Batavia, where I had a job as fore- 
man of a small gang of Malays laying 
the new water mains through the 
streets, and Scotty drove a hotel bus 
to Bangkok, where, again, I got em- 
ployment in a shipping office as a ste- 
nographer and Scotty was roustabout 
in a billiard saloon—we kept always go- 
ing; from Dunedin to Penang, from 
Sydney to Manila, back and forth and 


up and down those seas, always lashed 
on and on by stark need—the greater 
need now for drink than for bread! 
We traversed those seas, sometimes as 
passengers, again as hanger-on super- 
cargoes taken on by an act of grace or 
pity, once or twice as torttired stow- 
aways! 

It was a wearing life. It tore us 
down. Our health became—nothing ; 
we had no health; we had even ceased 
to hope for health. We had ceased to 
hope for anything! 

At the end of six years, we started 
back for the United States. We had 
jobs as checkers and searchers at a 
pearl fishery in Ceylon when we ar- 
rived at this determination, and we 
saved our passage money dollar by dol- 
lar, almost penny by penny. We ar- 
ranged a schedule showing how many 
drinks we should have to cut out each 
day in order to save that passage 
money. It was grueling work, giving 
up all of those drinks! We needed 
them; our bodies clamored for them; 
we had got in that deep! 

The day came—it was long in com- 
ing—when we quit the pearl fishery, 
with its abominable smells, and went to 
Colombo, where, two days later, we 
were to take the steamer for Hongkong. 
Thence we were to take another steamer 
for Yokohama, where, changing steam- 
ers once again, we would square away 
for San Francisco. 

Scotty and I sat up nearly all of that 
first night in Colombo, talking about 
how good it was to be on our way back 
to God’s land—and drinking. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
In the early forenoon of the day our 


steamer was to cast off for Hongkong, : 


Scotty and I sat, dangling our legs, on 
the low sea wall of stone that overlooks 
the Colombo bathing beach, A little 
pagodalike wooden pavilion, built close 
to the sea wall, gave us shade from the 
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blazing sun. About two dozen men and 
women, globe-trotters, passengers on 
the steamer we were to take that after- 
noon, splashed about in the rippleless, 
surfless water. The slope to deep water 
was sharp there. They had been told 
of the sharks. So they kept close to 
the verge. They were only about fifty 
yards from where we sat on the sea 
wall, but their chattering got into our 
ears as a sort of distant droning, a 
meaningless hum from some spot afar. 
We were weary, absorbed. The gabble 
of globe-trotters was not a thing to mit- 


igate our weariness or to rouse us from | 


our absorption. 

Yet, vaguely, I sensed how the ‘very 
hum of their voices emphasized the 
brooding dreariness of the beach. The 
poignant loneliness of a sun-scorched 
stretch of sand in a tropic land—there 
is nothing so soul dismaying; a waste 
of ice and snow is a spectacle of cheer 
compared/to it. There is a pitilessness 
about it; the blinding white sand lying 
sullen under the murderously dazzling 
rays, prone, prostrate, impotent in its 
sullenness, yet striving feebly to ward 
off, to throw back the piercing shafts 
of baking heat, of boring light; and if 
there be, somewhere in the near or far 
distance, a drooping, scarcely breath- 
ing palm, the sense is complete of a 
heart-gripping loneliness, of a sad des- 
olation, of an irreparable detachment 
from any power of appeasement, from 
any source of mercy, that weighs upon 
the spirit like a presage of its immi- 
nent extinction. 

Loneliness of this sort, superimposed 
upon a sense of loss and of desolation 
of another kind, oppressed me as I sat 
upon the sea wall of Colombo. Some- 
thing, too—a premonition ?—had caught 
my friend in an eddy of sadness, of 
silence. He had been very quiet that 
morning. 

Scotty was aging. He held his straw 
hat in his hands, and I noticed how 
thickly the strands of silver had be- 


come woven through that waving mop 
of hair that had been, when first I saw 
it, so aggressively, so unbelievably red. 
His dark face, so much darker now 
for its long bronzing, was marked by 
deepening lines of defeat, of the suffer- 
ing that springs from the knowledge 
that resistance has been all too futile, 
that the fight has been irretrievably 
lost, that the vanquishment was fore- 
doomed. But his wide eyes of a nautch 
girl still diffused their old brown- 
molten glow. The man’s heart was 
heavy within him. His body had been 
trampled, beaten down, destroyed; but 


~a spirit unquenchable, a soul uncon- 


querable, still gleamed in those stead- 
fast, sparkling eyes. è 

He caught me looking at him; he 
knew that I was appraising what time 
and time’s train of evil minions had 
done to him, and a smile flickered over 
his haggard face. I never knew a man 
whose telepathic sense was so highly 
developed. 

“You're none such a chicken your- 
self, old horse, when it comes to that,” 
he startled me by saying, for I had 
never become used to his amazing 
power of reading my thoughts. “How 
old are you now, Vernon?” 

“A thousand to-day. But if it’s the 
record you want, I’m well past thirty- 
eight.” ; 

“And I am getting on toward forty- 
four.” He peered through half-lidded 
eyes over the sun-blistered sea. “I feel 
as though I had been on earth always. 
It’s a long streak back to the days when 
I lathered a snare drum in the Pun- 
jaub; thirty years or so, really, in time 
that you measure; but it’s the way a 
man lives his time that makes the 
count.” He was fumbling his straw 
hat in his hands and looking down at 
it. Somehow my heart bled for him. 
I don’t know just why. “Weve man-. 
aged,” he went on in a musing tone, 
studying his hat, “to make a thunder- 
ing hash of our lives, haven’t we, pal?” 
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I nodded. He continued to gaze 
down at his hat, circling the brim of 
it through his fingers. 

“Have you any folks alive—near 
ones? I’ve forgot, if you ever men- 
tioned anything about them,” he said 
then in that reflective tone. 

“No. They’re all gone. Some cou- 
sins somewhere in Kansas, I believe. 
But I never saw them.” 

“Same here—barring the cousins,” 
said Scotty. “I’ve got nobody.” Then, 
after a silence: ‘Fellow gets a bit lone- 
some sometimes, eh, for somebody 
that’s kith to him? Ido. But I never 
had anybody, after my father and 
mother died, except a spinster aunt in 
Scotland. My father told me about 
her. She was his only relative. 

“After that Mahdi business in the 
Sudan, I went to England with my 
outfit. It was my first time in Eng- 
land. I didn’t care for it—a raw, cold 
little land. My time was out. I was 
paid off, and went up to London to look 
around. It was the dead of winter, and 
I had always been within a few days’ 
trek of the Line—you can imagine how 
I shivered. 

“I got lonesome. I wasn’t much 
more than a lad, and I fell to longing 
for somebody that might care a bit for 
me, that would want to sit me down 
and give me a dish of tea—you know. 
A lot of the discharged swaddies from 
my outfit had gone to their peoples’ 
homes in England, you see. I suppose 
the fact that I didn’t have any home 
to go to made me feel that way. 

“Well, I thought of that aunt of mine, 
my father’s sister that he had told me 
about, in Scotland. She would be liv- 
ing, if she were alive at all, in Kil- 
marnock. I had her address. So I 
went to Kilmarnock to look her up. I 
took with me, for a bit of a gift for her, 
an embroidered shawl that I’d been 
packing around in my kit, wrapped in 
tissue, for years. It was the only thing 
I owned, barring my soldiering gear, 


but it was a fine shawl. Its color was 
ashes of roses, I was told, and it was 
hand-worked all over. I saw it in-a 
bazaar window in Calcutta when I was 
quite a youngster, and I gave fifteen 
quid for it, my savings for years, just 
because I liked the looks of it—I was 
that kind of a fool kid! 

“T found the neat little cottage on 

the outskirts of Kilmarnock where this 
aunt of mine lived. I felt kind of proud 
when I pushed open the gate and 
trudged through the snow to the front 
door and rapped. Own flesh and blood, 
she was, you see, and that made me 
feel good—feel that I was somebody. 
I was so set up about it, in fact, that 
I made up my mind that I would give 
her the thirty pound I had in my pocket ; 
I wouldn’t be needing the money, for 
Id soon be enlisting again anyhow. I 
carried the shawl wrapped up in a neat 
parcel—lI’d spent an hour in my Lon- 
don lodging rewrapping the shawl into 
the best-looking hand parcel I could 
make. 
“A very respectable-looking old 
woman opened the door. She was my 
aunt, as I could see at once—she was 
the spit of my father. 

“‘Is this Miss Lizzie McLeod?’ I 
asked. 

“She held the door on the crack and 
gave a little duck of her head. I was 
kicking the snow off my shoes on the 
doormat. 

“Then, ma’am,’ says I, very respect- 
ful, but a little chilled, too, over the 
suspicious way she was glaring at me, 
“t seems that you must be my aunt, 
seeing that I am Bruce McLeod, son 
of James Wallace McLeod, late ser- 
geant of her majesty’s royal horse ar- 
tillery, who before he died wrote your 
name and address on this piece of paper 
and : 

“She was stiffening more with each 
word I spoke, and when I got that far 


her hair suddenly flew wild and she 
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began to shriek at me. I can hear her 
now. 

““Oot wi’ ye; oot wi’ ye!’ she yeiled 
at me, and I standing there staring at 
her, dumblike, with my parcel in my 
hand. ‘Jimmy McLeod, livin’ or dead, 
was a feckless scamp, wi’oot th’ savin’ 
grace o’ God, an’ fra th’ looks of his 
son, if ye are his son, then ye’re nae 
better! Oot wi’ ye, I have naught for 
ye, ye pagan black naygur And 
she banged the door in my teeth. 

“So I slouched down the steps and 
through the gate with my parcel. I 
suppose I’d never before felt so low 
in my mind. I was pretty young as 
I say, and I remember that I blubbered 
on the street, and that when I saw 
peoplelooking at me I pretended I was 
only blowing my nose. The ‘nigger’ 
part of it hurt the most. That meant 
my mother—though, of course, I was 
burned pretty dark, over and above my 
natural color, in the Sudan.. And I 
felt the jab about my dad, too. He 
was far from being a scamp. He was 
as decent a man as ever I knew, and 
wed soldiered side by side—and sol- 
diered hard. 

“On my way to the railway station 
I dropped into a pub. The barmaid 
was a pleasant girl, with a decent word 
for a man. So I gave her the shawl.” 

I listened, my heart near to burst- 
ing with pity for the man and for this 
boy that he was telling me about. He 
had never had much chance! And yet 
this man, who through all of his life 
had experienced so little of human sym- 
pathy, himself possessed the humane- 
ness of a healer, the tenderness of a 
good woman. 

He fell again into silence, gazing out 
over the sea. Suddenly I saw him 
shade his eyes with a hand. He stood 
up, still staring seaward. 

“Vernon, look yonder!” he said to 
me, pointing. “That’s a fin, isn’t it?” 

I stood up and followed with my 
eyes the direction of his pointing fin- 
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ger. It was a huge dorsal fin, cleav- 
ing the rippleless, glassy water only a 
quarter of a mile away, and making 
directly for the bathing beach. 

“That. girl yonder with the cap— 
why have they let her get out so far?” 
Scotty muttered in a muffled tone. 

The red cap was bobbing on the sur- 
face about two hundred feet from 
where the other bathers remained in 
water to their middles only, close to 
the verge. We had noticed that pretty 
girl with the red cap. She was a clever 
swimmer, and she was obviously keen 
to show to the others her ability in the 
water. Several times she had started 
to swim out by herself, but the others 
had restrained her. This time she had 
stolen away from them, and, when they 
called her back, she had turned in the 
water, laughed back at them, and kept 
on out. 

They were calling to her now—but 
they knew nothing about that gigantic 
fin that was cleaving the water straight 
in the direction of the bathing beach. 
Scotty’s eyes and mine had been 
trained to watch for those fins. On 
several occasions we had had rather a 
near thing of it from having seen the 
fins almost too late. 

Scotty had shucked his white drill 
coat and was kicking off his low-cut 
shoes. He was a magnificent, tireless 
swimmer—a man who leaped through 
water. 

“Going after her?” I asked him. 

He nodded. I began doffing my coat 
and stepping out of my shoes. 

“No, you don’t!” he exclaimed, posi- 
tively angry. “The dodusing would 
bring on one of those infernal chills 
of yours, and I’ve got to get you back 
alive to the United States if I have to 
swaddle you in cotton wool!” 

Nevertheless, I followed him into the 
water. The bathers stared at us won- 
deringly—two men in their shirts and 
trousers and stockinged feet racing for 
the water as if pursued. Of course 
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they quickly sensed that something was 
wrong. 

“What is it?” they asked in a voice. 

Scotty already had plunged in. I 
pointed to the great, dark fin cutting 
the water with the speed of an express 
train—becoming larger with the pass- 
ing of each second. The men gasped. 
The women screamed hysterically. 
Then I dove into the water and struck 
out after Scotty. He could swim twice 
as fast as I. Soon he was within hail- 
ing distance of the girl with the red 
cap. I could hear him shouting to her. 
She heard him, and turned: her head 
to gaze at him wonderingly, and, as 
I could see by her expression, a little 
disdainfully. 

“Come in!” Scotty shouted to her. 
“For God’s sake, come in!” 

He said nothing about the shark, 
fearing to alarm her into a state of 

‘helplessness. The other bathers on the 
beach were screaming to her at the top 
of their lungs. Her father and mother 
were among the bathers. They were 
in a state of frenzy. 

The immense fin, wet and glistening, 
was getting very near. 

“Splash!” Scotty, who was ap- 
proaching the girl’s side with great 
strokes, cried to her. “Splash with all 
your might!” 

The girl, treading water, peered puz- 
zledly at Scotty. Apparently she 
knew about this trait of sharks, the 
most cowardly brutes of their size and 
power for evil in all creation. Some- 
body no doubt had told her that sharks 
have a surprising fear of any splashing 
creature in the water—even of a help- 
less human being that splashes. But 
Scotty’s use of the word “splash” now 
apprised her for the first time that. she 
was in the peril of a shark. She gazed 
around and caught sight of the racing 
fin. She was rather plucky about it. 

She did not, as might reasonably 
have been feared, go suddenly limp. 
Instead, she struck out for the beach 
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with all of her might, kicking the water 
with her feet and splashing it with 
her palms as she brought her hands 
down in using the overhand stroke. 
She, in coming in, soon passed Scotty, 
who continued to thrust his great shoul- 
ders seaward to get between her and 
the shark and thus protect her flight. 

I was following after him as rapidly 
as I could, but he gained on me two 
toone. My heart sank. The enormous 
fin was only fifty feet away from my 
friend, but Scotty, out of solicitude for 
the girl, kept his head turned back to 
watch her as he swam forward, and 
he was himself forgetting to keep up 
a splashing. He was not even aware 
that the fin was so near him, when 
he stopped swimming and began to 
tread water, so intently did he watch 
the girl. 

“Scotty!” I shouted to him. “Pun- 
ish that water, will you! And come 
back! The brute’s near you! It’s slow- 
ing up for a dive!” 

He did not seem to hear me. He 
kept right on treading water, with his 
head pivoted around to watch the girl 
—to watch her until her feet touched 
the sharply upward-shelving bottom 


‘and she clambered out on the beach, 


to be wildly seized in her mother’s arms. 
Then, and only then, did Scotty turn 
his head about to look for the fin. 
The fin had disappeared. 
The shark already had made its dive 
to come up underneath its prey. 
I closed my eyes. 


. I stood on the Colombo sea wall, wet, 
shivering in that great heat with a 
chill of fever, and alone. The bathers 
had gone away. I could not take my 
burning eyes from the spot where my 
friend had been—pulled under. 

We had been together for more than 
ten years. A man could not love a 
brother more than I loved him. I sat 
down in the shade of the little pagoda- 
like pavilion and gazed at the spot in 
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the water—the spot that had been 
streaked with red. 

The poignant loneliness of a sun- 
scorched stretch of sand in a tropic 
land—how it preyed upon me then! 
But I felt that I wanted never to move 
from that place. 

The bathing people knew that I was 
to sail for Hongkong on their steamer. 
One of the men of the party came for 
me in a carriage half an hour before 
the sailing time. He had to talk with 
me for quite a while, I vaguely remem- 
ber, before I would leave the pavilion. 
Then I rode with him to the steamer. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


I was a wraith of a man when I left 
the steamer at San Francisco. But, 
also, I was a man with a purpose. It 
seems to-have been needful that I 
plumb the nethermost depths before I 
would turn and fight. — 

I had resolved—coldly, unemotion- 
ally—to put myself, or have myself 
put, where I could not get drink. Not 
merely for a little while. For a long 
time. For two years at the least. And 
if, at the end of two years, I still lived 
and still craved drink, then I would 
do another two years under restraint. 
If that did not serve, then I would re- 
main under restraint for four years 
more—for the rest of my life! No 
mere loss of liberty, no mere sacrifice 
of freedom of movement, could be as 
bad as the hellish bondage I had im- 
posed upon myself through so many 
years. And if I were to retain my free- 
dom of action and of movement, I 
would go on drinking. I knew that. 
And I knew that I would die like a dog, 
obscenely, filthily—titerally—in a gut- 
ter. That picture was before me every 
hour of the day and night as the 
steamer sped eastward over the Pacific. 

Well! I would not have that. A 
bullet could always stop that. But first 
I would try the other—the restraint. 
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So I made up my mind unalterably 
upon the point. 

I decided upon the method. First, 
I would go to a magistrate—any mag- 
istrate—in San Francisco, relate my 
case, and ask him to commit me to a 
jail, to a prison, to a workhouse—to 
any sort of an institution where I would 
have no volition, where I would be un- 
der lock and key. A workhouse would 
be best. I was willing to work it out! 

If, not having committed any infrac- 
tion of the law, I could not get a mag- 
istrate to commit me, then I would vio- 
late a law. I would heave a cobble 
through a jeweler’s window and make 
as if to strip the window of its gems, 
I would stick a man up on a dark street 
at the point of a gun—anything! Then 
they would have to put me away. If, 
then, they were to send me even to 
San Quentin, then so be it—even that 
could not be worse than what I knew 
perfectly well lay ahead of me if I 
tried any longer to retain the custodian- 
ship of myself! 

T had a little money—enough to keep 
me for a month or so. Most of this 
money was Scotty’s. I found it tucked 
away in his old wallet in the coat he 
had left lying on the beach at Colombo. 
It was his scant savings, over and above 
his passage money, put by at the pearl 
fishery in Ceylon. I knew that if his 
spirit hovered near me—and very often 
I felt that it did—he would be glad 
that I was getting some good out of 
his little old savings—the money that 
he had saved by cutting out those 
drinks in Ceylon! i 

I was pretty shaky. The fever had 
clung to me until we reached the brac- 
ing air of the higher sea latitudes—un- 
til, indeed,-we were but three days from 
San Francisco. When the fever went, 
it left me so weak that it was a real 
effort to walk. When I presented my- 


.self to a magistrate, I would want to 


be able to explain my case coherently. 
As it was, I could not talk connectedly 
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for two minutes at a stretch; the effort 
wearied me so much that I would wan- 
der. So I decided to go up to the farm 
of the old Swedish couple on the San 
Joaquin River, where Scotty had taken 
me after the earthquake, to rest up for 
a fortnight or so before having myself 
put away. I took the Stockton boat 
two hours after stepping ashore from 
the Siberia, the steamer on which I had 
voyaged from Yokohama. 

The old Swedish farmer met me on 
the porch. Age had dimmed his -eyes, 
and it took him some little time to re- 
member me. But when I recalled to 
him how Scotty had carried me there 
on his back on the day of the earth- 
quake, he remembered perfectly. His 
old eyes became suffused. His wife, 
he told me in his quavery voice, was 
gone—and they had been together for 
sixty years! 

He left me in the sitting room and 
went upstairs. I heard him rummag- 
ing in a lumber room that was directly 
above the living room. Presently he 
came down the stairs, carrying a very 
dusty black leather bag. 

“Ay tank you leave dis ven you go,” 
he said, handing me the bag. 

Her bag! The bag she had asked 
Scotty to give to me with almost her 
last breath! 

I had never looked into it. It had 
been locked, and there was no key. 
Moreover, when Scotty handed the bag 
to me on the evening of the day when, 
in the forest, he had told me about the 
earthquake and her death, I had not 
the heart to look into it. It would con- 
tain, I felt sure, a few things that her 
maid at the hotel had packed, the arti- 
cles a woman undertaking a vigil at 
a hospital would need—tlinen, brushes, 
and combs, and so on; intimate things 
too sacred to bring to light and sort 
over at a time when her death lay upon 
me so crushingly. So I had put the 
bag on a closet shelf in my room at 
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the farmhouse. 
forgotten it. 

I took the bag to the room the old 
Swede assigned me—the same room I 
had had before, with the view of 
the sparkling San Joaquin threading 
through the vividly green, moundlike 
hills, and the ancient clock, with the 
highly colored portrait of Charles XII. 
of Sweden on its face, now standing 
silent, worn out, its share of the task 
of recording the hours and the years 
forever finished. 

Perhaps, the thought came to me as 
I shook the dust from the bag, there 
might be a photograph of her in it. I 
had no picture of her. It would be a 
refreshment to the heart to come upon 
any sort of a reproduction of those 
beloved lineaments! 

I tried my own few keys, and many 
others that I found in the lumber room, 
upon the lock of the bag. None fitted. 
So I forced the lock. I saw at once, 
as soon as it flew open, that she had 
used this bag for but one purpose. It 
held her valuables; her jewels, her in- 
timate letters and papers, her cherished 
trinkets. She must have had another 
bag at the hospital for articles of ap- 
parel and of the toilet. 

I was more than two hours in going 
over, even cursorily, the contents of 
this bag that had been saved from 
earthquake and fire by a miracle and 
that had been accumulating dust on a 
closet shelf in a farmhouse for six years 
—and often, during those six years, 
my dead friend and I had been starv- 
ing beach combers at the yon end of 
the world! 

First, atop of the carefully packed 
mass of jewel cases, was a large roll 
of bills, held together by two thick rub- 
ber bands. It was the earnings, no 
doubt, of her last Western vaudeville 
tour. Her bank was in the East, and 
she carried this money with her until 
she should return there. The package 
contained an even four thousand dol- 


Leaving there, I had 
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lars in twenty, fifty, and one-hundred- 
dollar bills. 

I opened the jewel cases. I knew 
most of the pieces—those that she had 
had in our days together. They were 
wonderful jewels. Some of them had 
a history. The loops, or armlets, of 
large, superbly cut and matched emer- 
alds were known to have been in ex- 
istence, in the same settings, for sev- 
eral hundreds of years. I came upon 
a necklace, a stomacher, and a tiara, 
all of large and perfect diamonds, 
which I had seen nearly twenty years 
before. There was a string of matched 
pearls with a long, authentic history. 
There were scores upon scores of other 
articles of jewelry set with beautiful 
gems of all of the precious sorts— 
rings and brooches and bar pins and 
stickpins of diamonds, sapphires, rubies, 
emeralds, pearls; jeweled watches; a 
wonderfully jeweled manicure set that 
I remembered; a dazzling array of 
beautiful and valuable articles. 

3eneath the jewel cases were- two 
neatly and closely packed bundles of 
letters and papers, tied with bits of 
narrow pink ribbon and the ends of 
the ribbon looped in little bows— 
womanlike. Lying loose, atop of these, 
was a folded document, of legal size, 
which I found to be a copy of her 
short will, typewritten on the headed 
legal paper of her firm of lawyers, and 
duly signed and attested, though it was 
marked “Copy” at the top. She had 
sent to her lawyers for this copy while 
I was in the hospital. The copy had 
been made on April 3, 1906. The will 
was of only a dozen lines. 
everything she possessed—of course 
the terms had been made legally clinch- 
ing by the lawyers—to “my beloved 
husband, Richard Vernon.” No other 
legatee was named, in case the search 
for me should be futile. This was the 
will she had told me about. But what 
she had said to me about it had almost 
gone out of my memory. She had 


It left ° 
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spoken of it during one of the intervals 
between my periods of delirium, I now 
recalled, which was why, no doubt, it 
had left so transitory an impression 
upon my mind. But the recollection 
even of the words she had used as to 
the will came speeding back to me when 
I saw this document. 

I was uncertain whether to look into 
the packets of letters until I happened 
to catch sight of my own writing on 
one of the faded envelopes. There 
could be no harm for a man to handle 
the packets holding the love letters he 
had written to his dead wife! And her 
will showed that she had meant that 
all of these letters and papers, every- 
thing of hers, should pass into my 
hands at some time, if, being found, I 
survived her. And, at the last moment 
of her life, she had intrusted this bag 
to my friend for me. 

These letters were the only ones I 
had ever written to her—that, indeed, 
I ever had the chance to write to her. 
I had dashed them off with hasty fer- 
vor during that absence in Washing- 
ton which had worked out so calami- 
tously. They were all in the packet, I 
think, though of course I took none of 
them from their envelopes, which were 
time-yellowed, and the ink of the super- 
scriptions faded—eighteen years had 
flown away since they were written. 
Obviously, she had been carrying them 
about with her through all those years. 

In the other packet were miscellane- 
ous, letters. Several, from her father, 
had been addressed to her while she was . 
in the convent school in France—one 
of them felicitated her upon her choice 
of the harp as an instrument. One 
of the envelopes was inscribed in 
a stately, old-fashioned chirography 
which, even at that distance of time, I 
recognized instantly as the handwriting 
of my ‘old senator,. her grandfather. 
This, too, was addressed to her at the 
French convent school. I read that 
letter. One sentence adjured her with 
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playful sternness not to forget how to 
speak the American language. 

There were a number of small, un- 
mounted photographs—snapshots. One 
of them showed me holding a fox ter- 
rier pup in my arms. Wow well I 
remembered the day she had taken 
that! We were having a Sunday after- 
noon walk in Central Park. An owner- 
less or lost little fox terrier pup, with 
the wheedling craft of that breed, had 
raced for my wife and made a great 
fuss over her—cunningly discerning a 
chance of being adopted. The pup’s 
craft worked out. She carried him 
home, and she promptly took a picture, 
in my smoking den, of the pup snug- 
gled in my arms. I stared at myself 
as that small photograph showed me. 
What a husk of a human being I now 
was compared to what I had then been! 

There were several snapshots of her- 
seli—it was good to come upon these. 
One of them I had taken of her, stand- 
ing before a mass of rhododendrons in 
blossom in Central Park. Another of 
the snapshots showed her in the uni- 
form, cap and_all, of a nurse. It had 
been taken in Vienna,.when, a quite 
young girl, she had gone through a 
course of training as a nurse there. 

It seemed a strange, a somber thing, 
that I should be going over the con- 
tents of this bag that had come into 
my hands through the intent and the 
instrumentality of the two great friends 
of my life—both now forever, and so 
needlessly, beyond recall! I would 
often turn my head, feeling sure they 
were peering wistfully over my shoul- 
der. 

The money there visibly before me, 
the jewels—it seemed to my stricken 
mind that, from where she abode with 
God, she had reached out to save me. 
I was pretty close to the commission 
of a crime—not for crime’s sake, nor 
for any reward to be gained from it, 
but, if need were, to get myself locked 
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up. Now I would be able to do that 
in a straight, clean way. 

And, as I stared at that package of 
currency, I thought of how, only a 
couple of years before, Scotty and I 
had spent a week of piercingly cold, 
rainy nights, tramping up and down 
the water front of Kobe, Japan—with 
no shelter, and little or nothing to eat; 
and how, at the end of that week, we 
crept on board a small Chinese coast- 
ing steamer and stowed away for 
Shanghai, where we arrived three parts 
dead from thirst, starvation, and lack 
of air. That had been only one of 
many such experiences. And this 
money, during all of that time, had 
been lying in a dusty bag, alongside a 
great clutter of valuable jewels that 
also were clearly mine, on a farm- 
house closet shelf. 

I resolved that I would keep these 
jewels that she had cherished. It came 
out that I could easily do that. I re 
mained a fortnight at the farm, very 
miserable for the need of liquor—and 
yet glad that I was so miserable in 
that cause! I had brought in my bag 
just enough liquor to keep me from 
actually collapsing. Physically, and no 
doubt mentally, I was at the very end 
of that road the doctor who had ex- 
amined me six years before had so 
frankly warned me about. 

I went then to San Francisco and 
wired to my wife’s firm of lawyers in 
Baltimore, informing them that I had 
returned to the United States from a 
long absence abroad and that I had 
found the copy of my wife’s will 
among her effects. I had their reply 
the same day. I was instructed to con- 
fer with the Baltimore legal firm’s cor- 
responding firm of lawyers in San 
Francisco. This firm, the telegram 
stated, had been in charge of the search 
for me after the earthquake, and pos- 
sessed all the facts in the case, with 
power to act. 

I called immediately upon that firm, 
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and submitted the copy of the will, 
with papers proving my identity which 
later I amplified to conform to legal 
usages. J was astounded when the 
head man of this San Francisco legal 
firm named the sum my wife had be- 
queathed to me. “I have become a 
miser—you would never guess how 
much I have saved”—I recalled her 
playful words; they had lain dormant 
in the back of my memory for years. 
She had said, too, I remembered, that 
she was “absurdly overpaid” for her 
vaudeville work, but I never had sup- 
posed that during her three years of 
that work she had been earning con- 
tinuously at the uniform rate of five 
hundred dollars’ a week. She had 
saved four-fifths of this amount dur- 
ing the entire period. The money, with 
the interest compounded for six years, 
lay in the Eastern bank and would be 
at my disposition, after I had sub- 
mitted a few further legal proofs of 
my- identity. 

In my utterly broken hour, she had 
reached out from the very grave and 
made me rich—and when I had got 
back to San Francisco I was,. to all 
intents and purposes, a homeless 
tramp! 

Nevertheless, I did not alter my re- 
solve to put myself where there would 
be no getting drink. Money could be 
of no use to me, there could be no 
health or peace of mind or human dig- 
nity, if I went on with that. Now, of 
course, I would not. have to have my- 
self committed to a public institution. 
I could pay for a prolonged stay at 
a private institution of a sort where 
I could be sure the restraint upon me 
would be absolute. I would be very 
careful not to land in a sanitarium 
where patients with means were al- 
lowed -all of the liquors or drugs they 
might ask for and could pay for—there 
are many such! 

The idea of being actually legally 
committed, even as a paying patient, 


appealed to me as the wisest plan. It 
was absolutely needful that I should 
not be allowed to come and go at will. 
I saw a lawyer about that. He told 
me that, lacking any kinsfolk, I could, 
under California law, appoint a friend 
to act for me in such a matter—he 
himself would serve as that friend, if 
I chose—and that, with the signatures 
of two medical men of repute, I could 
have myself committed to any private 
sanitarium that was subject to State 
inspection for as long or as short a 
time as I elected. I busied myself for 
two weeks searching for the sort of 
sanitarium that I felt I could be sure 
of. At length I came upon such an 
institution. It was in Napa County, 
not far from Benicia, and only an 
hour’s ride from San Francisco. I ar- 
ranged for a stay there under commit- 
ment of two years. Then I returned 
to San Francisco to have the legal de- 
tails for my commitment arranged. 


On the afternoon of the day before 
I was to relinquish my volition—the 
final papers for my commitment were 
to be signed that evening—I went to 
the grillroom of my hotel for a bite 
of lunch. Not that I was hungry; 
normal appetite had not visited me for 
years; my stomach was quite ruined 
by drink; but it was of course neces- 
sary to keep up the habit of nibbling 
on food, if one was to go on living. 
The grillroom was crowded at that 
hour. There was no vacant table. The 
head waiter conducted me to a table for 
two, at which another man sat. 

I became conscious, while I studied 
the menu card, that the man on the 
other side of the table was scrutinizing 
my face rather steadily. So, involun- 
tarily, I looked at his face. He flushed 
over being caught staring at me in that 
way. But it was a good-natured, rather 
distinguished face—and the counte- 
nance of a man whom I had seen some- 
where a long, long time ago; I knew 
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that at once. I probed my memory— 
where had I seen him, and when? He 
was a huge, florid man, with silvering 
light hair, who, for all his high color, 
looked as if he might have come 
through a spell of sickness not very 
long before; there was a sort of sunk- 
enness as of an illness in his features, 
and his hands, while he used his knife 
and fork, were decidedly tremulous. I 
resumed the study of the bill of fare, 
still wondering where and when I had 
met him. 

* Suddenly I heard his knife and fork 
drop on his plate with a clatter. 

“By Jove, I wonder!” I heard him 
breathe in a sort of half-aloud whis- 
per to himself. I looked into his face. 

“Pardon me,” he said in a well-mod- 
ulated voice, the voice of a cultivated 
man, “but I suppose there’s no possible 
chance that your name is Vernon?” 

He had, in the expressive vernacular, 
beaten me to it! He knew my name, 
and, though I was absolutely certain 
that I had met him somewhere, some 
time, I could not for the life of me re- 
call where or when. 

“The best chance on earth,” I replied, 
“seeing that Vernon is my name.” 

His big blue eyes lit up, he kicked 
back his chair, stood up, smiled, 
reached out an immense hand. I took 
the hand. Still I could not place him 
—which was both humiliating and irri- 
tating. 

“My memory is so atrocious,” I said, 
“that I have often been subject to these 
mortifications. Your face fairly sings 
to me out of the past, but——” 

He laughed good-humoredly and be- 
gan to ejaculate choppy words: 

“Auditorium in Chicago—ten years 
or more ago—two days in a cab—train 
for New York—up all night—poker— 
Vernon wins everything—Gilsey House 


” 


I laughed aloud, the first laugh I 
had had for a long time, and held up 
a staying hand. 
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“T’ve got you now! You are Sir 
James Forbes, the owner of the big 
ranch in Wyoming!” 

“‘Sir my eye—I dropped that al- 
most as soon as it was fastened on 
me!” he broke out, with his big laugh. 
“Tm just Forbes of Wyoming—and 
I’m Jim to those that I like and that 
like me—and I’m bound to tell you, 
Vernon, that for some reason or other 
you made one devil of a mash on me 
that time—let’s see, when was it?— 
about eleven years ago, wasn’t it, what? 
—when we had that Chicago whirl to- 
gether. When I got back from Eng- 
land to the States, I tried all sorts of 
ways to dig you up—met a lot of fel- 
lows in Washington who had known 
you—but, from all they could tell me, 
you might just as well have ballyscooted 
to the moon. Where in the name of 
Wapping Stairs and Bill Cody have 
you been all these years, and”—his 
voice took a little lower key as he 
peered into my face—‘“what-the deuce 
have you been doing to yourself?” 

I evaded that last question. I knew 
that I was vastly altered since he had 
seen me. It was a plain marvel that 
he had recognized me at all. And yet 
I had recognized him when he had given 
me a bit of a clew—and he, too, was 
changed’ a great deal for the worse. 
He had aged very perceptibly, though 
he was of about my own years; he was 
not the same upstanding man of great, 
visible strength that he had been on 
that morning, eleven years before, when 
he had walked into my room at the 
Gilsey House, on his way to the 
steamer for England to claim his in- 
heritance and the title he had so quickly 
cast away. 

We chatted for a little while, and 
then he said: 

“Sorry I can’t ask you, Vernon, to 
have a bit of a drink—or twenty—to 
celebrate our meeting up, but the fact 
is, I’ve been off the stuff for two years 
now. Had to. It was murdering me.” 
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I cocked my ears. That was inter- 
esting. He had been a heavy-drinking 
man. It was that, then, that had left 
its marks upon him? And now he 
was “off the stuff.” I wondered how 
he had managed the “off” part of it. 

“Tf it ever did the half to you what 
it has done to me since last I saw you, 
then I don’t blame you for quitting it,” 
I said. 

It was his turn to look keenly inter- 
ested. 

“Then it’s that has changed you!” he 
broke out. “D’you know, Vernon, I 


thought, somehow, it might some day ` 


come to that with you? But, of course, 
I never for an instant supposed it would 
ever_knock me over the way it did. 
That’s the devil of it—we never sup- 
pose that we ourselves can be licked 
by it—it’s always the other chap that’s 
going to be trounced by drink! Look 
here, Vernon, will you believe me? 
D’ye know what whisky did to me right 
here in San Francisco two years ago?” 

I wanted to know. So I nodded en- 
couragement. 

“Why, blight me,” he went on, visi- 
bly enraged all over again over the 
recollection of what he was about to 
tell me, “I can hardly believe it yet— 
but it happened all right; PIL always 
know that it happened! I came down 
here from the ranch for my semian- 
nual drunk two years ago. That’s what 
it always was, and was always meant 
to be—a drunk. I might call it a whirl, 
or a party or a change of scene or a 
stretch-my-legs or what not—but it 
was always simply a drunk, and was al- 
ways planned to be just that. I’d go 
to New York once a year and come 
here to San Francisco once a year— 
two stupendous drunks a year. And be- 
tween those semiannual drunks, I’d of 
course keep up a hot clip at drinking 
back yonder on the ranch. 

“Well, two years ago last month 
I came down here to San Francisco in 
a chap’s private car from Cheyenne; 
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railroad man I knew; he went on down 
to Los Angeles about his business. But 
I? Look here, Vernon, believe me or 
not, I became so outrageously, so 
bestially, so not-know-my-name-ishly 
drunk, right here on the streets of San 
Franciso, after I’d been at it for about 
ten days, that—what d’you suppose 
happened to me? Why, man, I was 
picked up on Kearney Street, dead 
drunk, by a bobby, chucked into a 
wagon like a navvy, taken to’a police 
cell, diagnosed as an acute alcoholic, 
and taken in a wagon from there to 
the howling drunks’ ward in the muni- 
cipal hospital, where for days on end 
I carried on so, being entirely off my 
dip with delirium tremens—nothing 
less, I am ashamed to acknowledge, old 
top—that they had to put me in a strait- 
jacket. It was a fortnight before I 
knew my name, even after I got out 
of the delirium. Dazed, you see; clean 
gone in the head from the devilish stuff. 
Result of years of hard drinking, you 
see; not just that one drunk, of course. 
But my health has never been even 
passably decent since. 

“You see now why I quit, eh? Ver- 
non, it made a fanatic of me! 
came a bug on the subject—against 
booze, I mean—a downright, glad-to- 
be, justified antibooze bug! Had a 
right to be, hadn’t IP. When it'll do 
things of that sort to a man, he’s a 
right to be sore against it, hasn’t he? 
See here, Vernon! I won’t have a man 
on my ranch now that drinks. I won’t 
have a drop of the stuff anywhere about 
the place, even for medicinal purposes 
—we’re past the day when alcohol is 
required in medicine, anyhow; the best 
medical men say that. I’m so con- 
foundedly, justifiably, blightedy fanati- 
cal on the subject that I won’t have a 
mince tart on my table that’s got even 
a drop of the stuff in it. My ranch 
is forty miles from the railroad and 
the nearest town. I’m leading the fight 
to have them forced to quit selling 
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liquor in that town—to make it a local- 
option town. The croakers out my way 
say that, just because liquor turned me 
over, I am trying to make everybody 
stop using it. They’re right! That’s 
what I am trying to do. For if it could 
so turn over—turn into a blighted strait- 
jacket—a decently intelligent if bull- 
headed Britisher with generations of 
hard drinkers back of him as it did me, 
then it can do that and worse to the 
other fellows that try to beat it, and 
that’s what it’s doing all the time— 
ruining ’em, slaughtering ’em by the 
millions—you know that!” 

He stopped suddenly, lowering his 
tone again. 

“But, I say, Vernon,” he went on 
then solicitously, “it must rather have 
shriveled you a bit, too, what? Let’s 
hear about it.” 

I gave him a bare outline of what 
he, having been so frank about his 
own case, was entitled to hear from 
me. I told him, at the end, that just 
twenty-four hours later I would be no 
longer a free agent. The drink had 
so gained upon me that I was about 
to surrender my freedom to get away 
from it. I gave him the details of my 
imminent self-commitment. He lis- 
tened with glowing eyes of wonder. 
Then he thrust his rugged jaw halfway 
across the table at me. 


“You'll do no such a bally, immolat- 


ing thing!” he said to me betwen his 
clenched teeth. “Blighting plucky ar- 
rangement and all that—but I'll not 
have it! I'll not hear of it! You'll 
come to my ranch with me—to-night! 
I’ve got the best twelve-thousand-acre 
beef ranch in North America, barring 
nobody’s outfit—and on the whole 
twelve thousand acres there isn’t 
enough alcohol to sterilize a needle. 
It’s a temperance ranch, belonging to 
a fanatical anti-liquor crank who is 
proud to be that, and the most con- 
servative item of whose belief is that 
it ought to be a hanging offense for 
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anybody even to manufacture the stuff, 
much less for anybody to sell it. You 
are going to come to that ranch with 
me, instead of sticking yourself away 
somewhere where any blighting ass in 
a white coat can tell you whether you 
may put on your hat and take a walk 
in the air or whether you must sit 
behind the blinds playing draughts or 
dominoes. You’li have the run of those 
twelve thousand acres, with the finest 
air on earth to breathe, good food to 
eat, good books to read, and you'll stay 
there as long as you jolly well like— 
stay there for the balance of your life, 
if you choose—I’m a pretty lonesome 
cove for the right kind of a chap to 
chaff with occasionally, and you filled 
the bill with me the first time I ever 
clapped an eye on you. I say, Vernon, 
will you do it?” 

It was inspiration. I started with 
him that night for his Wyoming ranch. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


When I made that prompt decision 
to come to this ranch, I believe that 
I was held in the very. palm of Provi-' 
dence. I can and do believe now that, 
at the very darkest turns of the road, 
I was always given guidance. There 
is no need for a man to be swayed 
emotionally by the sense called religious 
to make acknowledgment of a fact so 
palpable as that. 

I escaped, when escape seemed all 
but impossible. I came through perils 
—perils not alone of the body—from 
which there was small possibility that, 
by the exercise of any power lodged 
solely in myself, I could escape. When, 
at length, I was brought safely through, 
nearly all of the brave souls, the val- 
iant hearts, with whom I had- taken 
the tortuous path had succumbed—and 
to the one evil; and I was succored! 
My only contribution to that redemp- 
tion was that I had the will, the de- 
sire, to be rid of my bondage. 
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T escaped. 1 do not say that it was 
an easy journey. But it was worth a 
thousand such journeys. k 

I have written this narrative on the 
Wyoming ranch of my friend. I have 
passed more than four years here. 
There is every likelihood that I shall 
remain here permanently. There is no 
reason why I should not. There are 
weighty reasons why I should not do 
otherwise. I found contentment here; 
peace of mind—and safety! Those are 
worth-while cards to draw to; they 
comprise a pretty good hand even to 
stand pat on. 

I am close upon forty-three years 
old. My energetic, my ambitious, my 
accomplishing years are behind me. I 
threw them away. No matter what else 
you may reclaim, you are not permitted 
to refurbish the wasted years and live 
them over again. All of the striving 
force of the best years of my manhood 
went for nothing, because my springs 
of endeavor were poisoned. 

When I came to this ranch I had 
been under the unrelaxed dominion of 
the curse of alcohol virtually since my 
boyhood. Here I gained my freedom 
from that galling tyranny. It was a 
craggy path back to cleansedness, to 
peace and poise. For, after the easy 
descent has been made down the long 
coasting slope of life, the sled must be 
packed to the top of the hill again— 
if one is able to do the packing. I was 
able to do it—just. But I had no mar- 
gin, no reserve. I just contrived to do 
it. I was strangely lucky to be able 
to do it at all. When I finally won 
the crest again, I knew in every fiber 
of me that I had been in a grueling 
fight. But it was a good fight finally 
to win. I would have counted myself 
fortunate had*I been able to climb only 
one-half of the distance of the steep 
upward slope, permitting the remainder 
of the mount to go unscaled. 

The fight embraced not only the at- 
tempt to recover health enough to live, 
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without life itself being a ceaseless, 
wearing misery. There were other mat- 
ters—huge ones. 

The main other one was the read- 
justment to life—to life without arti- 
ficial stimulation. It is very simple to 
write that down; to him who never 
faced that gigantic task, it no doubt 
sounds very easy. Task? Why, you 
simply stop drinking, and presto! you 
are back where you were; it may even 
sound as easy as that. 

But it is a battle that taxes the soul! 
I write “soul” deliberately, meaning 
just that; for it is a battle that sum- 
mons all of the forces of the hidden, 
inner life of the man undertaking it. 
As the poisoned body must be cleansed, 
so must the poisoned spirit be renewed. 
The readjustment of the drug-freed 
spirit to the undrugged life, and the 
maintenance of that readjustment—it is 
so easy to set down these phrases, it 
is so colossal, so daunting, so discourag- 
ing a task successfully to achieve. 

It is a task that cannot be attempted 
at all until the drugged body first has 
been cleansed, rehabilitated, and read- 
justed to the undrugged physical life. 
I feel that my purpose in writing this 
narrative would have no completion, 
would remain unaccomplished, did I 
not give a few of the essential details 
of my own slow return to normality. 

Physically, I was on my last legs 
when I came to this ranch a little more 
than four years ago. I was an alco- 
holic wreck. Everything that was the 
matter with me at the time I had been 
examined by the doctor in San Fran- 
cisco six years before still was ailing 
me in a markedly progressed form. I 
was prettly nearly through. 

I had reached that stage of chronic 
alcoholism in which the addict is like 
the burning wick of an alcohol lamp— 
kept alive by the fuel. The ferocious 
strength of the drug stimulant kept me 
going. 

There comes a time when the drug 
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addict is virtually dependent upon his 
drug for the breath of life. In this 
respect, alcohol, of course, differs in 
no wise from any other habit-forming 
drug. Morphine, for example, is re- 
garded by the uninformed layman 
solely as a narcotic drug. It is that 
usually, of course, though not always; 
upon many people morphine acts as an 
excitant far more than as an hypnotic. 
As a matter of fact, morphine, in addi- 
tion to its power to alleviate pain, is 
one of the most powerfully stimulating 
drugs known to medicine. It is a tre- 
mendous cardiac, cerebral, and muscu- 
lar stimulant. I once heard a famous 
doctor remark that if he could give a 
hypodermic injection of a quarter of 
a grain of morphine to a skeleton, the 
skeleton would have the strength to run 
the legs off of the swifest athlete. Mor- 
phine addicts reach the stage where they 
live almost solely by and with the aid 
and consent of morphine. The organs 
of their bodies functionate solely 
through the action of the drug; their 
systems become pathologically adjusted 
to it; and when the drug is taken from 
them, their bodies simply refuse to 
functionate. Everything stops for a 
time under the shock of that terrific 
deprivation. That is the reason why 
morphine addicts suffer so hellishly 
when deprived of the drug. Not only 
do their minds grope in agony, but their 
bodies flatly refuse duty; every sort 
of duty, including so vital a function 
as the digestion of food! 

It is very much the same as to al- 
cohol—only alcohol in large quantities 
is a far more destructive drug than 
morphine! -Ten years ago that sort of 
a statement would have been ridiculed. 
Now it is the everyday dictum of med- 
ical men who know. 

Only one reason for this is that mor- 
phine affects mainly the grandular sys- 
tem of the body, and its effects upon 
the brain are not particularly destruc= 
tive unless the drug be used in enor- 
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mous quantities extending over a long 
period of time. 

Alcohol as many use it is a swifter, 
more virulent poison, quickly attacks 
and tears down the tissues of the body, 
the tissues of the brain. Yet the uni- 
versal conception has it that “It is too 
bad” that the victim of alcohol pos- 
sesses a tendency to overindulge his 
appetite for that beverage, whereas “It 
is an appalling horror” that the “dope 
fiend” who uses morphine has fallen 
under the hideous sway of that drug. 

When I came to this ranch, alcohol 
was graciously permitting me to live, 
and barely live, a grisly sort of night- 
mare existence. All the same, I 
stopped drinking at once. I did not 
“taper off.” I had seen too much of 
that, had myself experienced too often 
the long-drawn-out futility of the taper- 
ing-off method of dodging the issue, 
which generally ends in compromising 
with that issue. 

I quit drinking—quit absolutely. I 
have not touched a drop of liquor since 
I carne to this ranch. And, to a man 
who has reaped humiliation and fail- 
ure everywhere through drink, who in 
every quarter of the world where he 
has set his foot has alienated his friends , 
and chilled his well wishers by his 
drinking and the actions proceeding 
from his drinking, it is a proud, happy 
thing to abide in the decency of ab- 
stention in any little old corner of God’s 
world where his record is utterly clean, 
where he never has defaced or dis- 
graced himself through drink, where 
there are no old, corroding memories 
or associations of drink to stare him 
in the face by day and to haunt his 
pillow at night. This ranch is the only 
place in the world where I can have 
that feeling. 

When I stopped drinking absolutely 
upon coming here, I knew perfectly 
well that I was taking a long chance. 
I knew that I was functionating by the 
devilish grace of alcohol alone. I knew 
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that there was every likelihood that I 
would go utterly to pieces without the 
drug, seeing that all of the organs of 
my body had been poisoned into com- 
plete dependence upon it. There was, 
I knew, more than an even chance that 
I would die if I abandoned alcohol 
suddenly. 

But these considerations made no 
difference. I abandoned it suddenly all 
the same. I had come to the stage 
where, with alcohol, every moment of 
my life was unappeasably miserable. 
Life without alcohol could be no worse. 
And if it should be death without al- 
cohol, then that would be a release. I 
was not going to miss this last chance. 
It was too miraculous, too blessed a 
thing to find one place in the world 
where alcohol was not. It was the only 
place I ever had found where alcohol 
in some form or other could not be 
got—and where I could not get it. I 
had no intention of overlooking so rare 
an opportunity as that to fight for my 
deliverance from a drug that seems to 
well up in the very dust of the desert 
when a man is struggling to get away 
from it—even if I must die to gain 
that deliverance. 

Then, too, I wanted to win just one 
actual, final battle over the drug devil 
that had been victorious over me so 
ceaselessly since my boyhood. I han- 
kered for that satisfaction, even if I 
must gain it through death. 

I came close to death. My collapse 
was immediate. My whole organism 


shrieked for alcohol. When the drug 
was not supplied, it broke down 
promptly. A doctor sped to the ranch 


in a motor car from the nearest town, 
forty miles away. He found, among 
all of the other drink-produced things 
that ailed me, that my stomach was 
so badly ulcerated from drink that there 
would have to be an operation upon 
that stomach if it was to be saved from 
immediate perforation, and if, after 
that, it was to be asked and expected 


to do any normal work without the 
prod of alcohol. 

A surgeon came from Cheyenne and 
put me through a major surgical opera- 
tion that kept me for two hours on an 
operating table. I was four months in 
bed with that. During that time, every- 
thing else that drink had made wrong 
with me asserted itself. I became a 
shadow. But the spark refused to 
flicker out. And I was off the drink! 
That knowledge sang through me. 
Nothing mattered when measured 
alongside that big, essential fact. 

Very slowly, very gradually, after 
that, my system began to come back 
in a feeble sort of fashion. My or- 
gans had progressed far toward de- 
struction ; but, somehow, when I ceased 


‘drinking, they endured the shock of 


that, and their deterioration ceased. 
They all but suspended their functions 
for a long time. Finally they fell to 
working again in a half-normal sort of 
way. Nature is always trying—the out- 
raged body never gives up the struggle 
to heal itself until death itself steps in. 
I possessed a constitution that had been 
badly bent, but that had put up a des- 
perate resistance against being broken. 
I was in that respect one of the very 
few lucky ones. 

I was more than a year regaining 
strength enough to enable me to take 
a bit of a walk about the ranch. But 
when I got that far I was through with 
only one phase of the ordeal. The bat- 
tle for readjustment remained to be 
fought. The mental lethargy, the in- 
ertia of the soul, the distaste for life 
springing from the very roots of life, 
the complete, callous indifference to 
everything bright, beautiful, hopeful, 
helpful, exalted in the world—these 
things bulked into a sort of dark lan- 
guor of living that made life itself seem 
like a stagnant pool. 

This was the inevitable protracted 
reaction after the long years during 
which all of my senses had been 
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whipped and goaded into abnormal ac- 
tivity through artificial stimulation. I 
seemed to have lost utterly the ability 
to respond to the natural, non-reacting 
stimulations which make the mind and 
heart of a man blithe on his journey. 
I could view the world only through a 
dark glass. 

For more than two years after I came 
to the ranch, I moved about my ways 
like a mere marionette on a string, be- 
reft of all of the impulses of gener- 
osity, of tenderness, of nobility, dead 
to the promptings of the beauty that 
lay around me, inert to the suggestive- 
ness of the wholesome life going on 
under my lackluster eyes—void even 
of hope. 

But even this was bliss unspeakable 
when I compared it with the malignant 
horror of the alcoholized life. For the 
very best that alcohol gives, if the 
word “best” be admissible in connection 
with a thing that levels all degrees, is 
always a mere imitation, a mere simu- 
lation of any reality, any virtue, of 
normal life. Your alcoholic tenderness 
is plain maudtinness; your alcoholic 
courage is cowardice with a flaring wick 
temporarily attached to it; your alco- 
holic generosity springs from a mawk- 
ish striving for self-glorification; every 
impulse that proceeds from alcohol is 
bogus, a travesty on genuineness. 

Time alone could cure my inertia of 
the spirit, if ever it was going to be 
cured. I knew that, and I had all the 
time there was for that cure. It was 
so infinitely better to be an unalcohol- 
ized automaton than an alcoholized suf- 
ferer. Whatever suffering the state of 
inertia involved was, at any rate, pas- 
sive suffering proceeding mainly from 
a sense of hopelessness, of loss; but 
being under the tyranny of alcohol was 
active, acute, gnawing suffering of body 
and mind. 

Time did the work. I noticed the 
change when I was well into my third 
year on the ranch. There was a lifting 


of the depression. The poison was all 
thrown off; the poisoned nerve cells 
had got rid of the residuum of alcohol 
that lingered in them. I experienced 
a sort of burgeoning. The torch of 
hope was relighted. Instead of awak- 
ening in the morning with a shudder 
of misery at the prospect of a long day 
of unrelieved gloom, I began to awaken 
with the feeling that it was not so bad 
to be alive, that the sunlight falling 
upon the old-fashioned English garden 
which my friend had made in the 
picket-inclosed ranch-house yard was 
good to look at, that the music of a 
harmonica floating up from the bunk 
house was pleasing to listen to. 

Presently I found myself taking an 
interest in the ranch routine. Forbes’ 
eyes lighted up when he noticed this. 

“You can’t be so bally bad when 
you’re beginning to think in terms of 
beef on the hoof,” he said to me. 
“You'll show me the symptoms of be- 
ing human yet, old top! It takes a 
long time to get the beastly old stuff 
out of the nooks and crannies of a 
fellow’s carcass. But it’s jolly good 
fun when the last of it leaves you. You 
come back then like an avalanche. You 
feel like playing, like a coyote pup on 
the first spring day. I know, because 
I had to go through the whole blighted 
thing myself.” 

He asked me if I chanced to know 
anything at all about keeping books. I 
did know something about it. 

“Im no better than a costermonger 
for keeping these blooming accounts,” 
he said, pointing to a litter of ledgers, 
stock books, and the like on his desk. 
“My books are as muddled as gypsy 
genealogy. Wish you’d take a crack 
at them, old chap, and see what you 
can make of ’em.” 

I attacked the job of straightening 
out his books with interest. Something 
to do, something to justify the new 
life that I felt sweeping through me. 
I turned over a pretty straight set of 
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ranch books to him within a month. I 
seized upon this occasion to talk a lit- 
tle business to him. 

The ranch had become my home. 
My friend never ceased insisting that 
I should so consider it. But I felt that 
I should like to belong. I asked him 
to permit me to buy a bit of an in- 
terest in the ranch. He caught my point 
of view instantly. I became a part 
owner of the ranch. I was in business, 
I was busy, I had a home in very fact. 

Looking at the world through un- 
poisoned eyes, I began belatedly to live 
the life of wholesomeness which I never 
had renounced as my ideal of living. 

I do not say that the thought of 
drink never entered my mind when I 
attained this state of normality. It did. 
But the ache, the steady longing for 
it, passed with the return of my physi- 
cal and mental health. 

Occasionally, at an unexpected mo- 
ment, the thought of the fierce stimula- 
tion of alcohol would strike my mind 
like a rocket. I would experience the 
old contraction of the muscles of the 
For a mere instant I would 
be dizzy with the insanity of desire. 
But this would pass swiftly—it was the 
faint fluttering of the vampire’s wings! 

I would prefer, of course, not to have 
such visitations. Even the transitory 
effect of them is disquieting. But they 
arouse no fear. I do not minimize any 
danger—but I am past such fear. And 
when these swiftly passing visitations 
swoop upon me, I can and do, a mo- 
ment later, beard the black pomp and 
might of King Alcohol and cry out to 
him from the fullness of a heart’ tri- 
umphant : 

“No, you baleful dog! For long 
years you held me in your vile vise, 
but now at last I know that I am free 
—free!” 

And at such times the wistful words 
of poor Scotty would float back to me 
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on a tide of memory—the words he 
had uttered in San Francisco when, 
before the earthquake, he had pictured 
to me what a satisfaction it would be 
if both of us in our last hour could 
say to alcohol: 

“You made me trot many a heat, and 
you distanced me many a time, but, 
by thunder, I licked you at the end— 
I made a show of you in the final 
plunge down to the wire!” 

Scotty! If only, before we had gone 
too far together, our path had led us 
to this refuge of safety, this domain 
of peace, where for once and for the 
only time in his square-hearted, gen- 
erous-minded life he would have had a 
fighting chance! 


A few months ago made my first 
trip away from this ranch. My friend 
and partner accompanied me. We went 
to San Francisco. There I saw to the 
exhuming of my wife’s body. We ac- 
companied the body to Washington, 
where we saw it buried in an old 
Georgetown cemetery beside the re- 
mains of her mother and father. 

As the casket was being lowered into 
its final resting place, I could not help 
thinking from the rueful depths of a 
heart that ached at the sight of this 
picture: 

“So much beauty, so much kindness, 
tenderness, wistfulness, her great and 
freely expended power to help others 
and to make them happy—all coming 
so prematurely, so needlessly, so pite- 
ously to this! She saved me, but was 
not giyen the time to save herself. And 
she, with all of her gifts and her love 
for her kind, is only one of the un- 
numbered millions whose aspirations 
for the highest life, whose hopes of 
peace have been thwarted and made 
meaningless by the blighting breath of 
King Alcohol!” 


END. 


Breaking a Deadlock 


By Homer Dunne 
Author of “The Oakes Avenue Franchise,” Etc. 


In which some unwise politicians of Belleport City plan to knife Councilman 
Dan Garrity who had held the job of council chairman for ten years 


lit a fresh “rat tail,” swung his 

feet to an altitude even higher 

than usual above his head, and 
fixed a dreamy gaze upon a pair of 
pigeons billing and cooing on the stee- 
ple of the First Presbyterian Church. 

C. Eugene Bristow, junior council- 
man from the Eighth Ward, seated at 
the other side of the desk, watched him 
with much concern. Several times he 
started to say something, but thought 
better of it and remained discreetly si- 
lent. He had learned from painful 
experience that the profound medita- 
tions of Councilman Garrity were not 
lightly to be broken in upon. 

“What’s on your mind, Bristow?” 
demanded the latter suddenly. 

“No—nothing,” stammered the other, 
startled by the abruptness of the ques- 
tion. 

“I knew that long ago. 
something new.” 

Councilman Bristow loved a joke as 
well as any man—when it was on the 
other fellow. He flared up at once. 
“Go it alone, Garrity, and see where 
you'll land!” he sputtered. “Youre so 
all-fired smart, let’s see you get out of 
the mess you’re in.” 

Councilman Garrity, with a jerk, re- 
versed the relative positions of his head 
and his heels. “What’s the row?” he 
asked shortly. 

“Oh, nothing,’ responded Bristow, 
with elaborate nonchalance. “Only 
Manheimer, of the Twelfth, has kicked 
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Tell me 


over the traces. He says he’ll see you 
in—er—Halifax before he'll support 
you for council president. That’s all.” | 
“What’s the matter with him?” 
“Search me. They say he’s sore at 
the trick you pulled to beat the Oakes 


’ Avenue franchise.” 


“He wanted it beaten, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, but id 

“But what?” 

“He says no Irishman can make a 
monkey of him and get away with it.” 

“He—he said that!’ Councilman 
Dan Garrity for once lost his custom- 
ary evenness of temper. “If that 
Dutchman thinks he can beat me, just 
let him go ahead and try it. He’s only 
got one vote, anyway; I guess I can 
get along without that.” 

“He’s got Schwartz and Hofmeister, 
of the Fifth, lined up with him against’ 
you. They’re going to join forces with 
the Republicans.” 

“This is a fine time to tell me!” 
snorted Councilman Garrity disgust- 
edly. “Why didn’t you wait a couple 
of years and then spring it?” 

“T only heard about it half an hour 
ago. I’m no wireless station.” 

“But the election comes off to- 
night.” 

“That isn’t my fault. You’ve had 
the job for ten years, Garrity; it’s time 
you loosened up on it and gave some 
one else a chance.” 

“Oh, it is, is it?” said Councilman 
Garrity grimly. “And who is it wants 
the job? Do you?” 
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“Far be it from me, my dear fellow, 
to aspire to such lofty heights. Being 
junior councilman from the Eighth 
Ward is about all I’m equal to.” 

“Well, it’s lucky you don’t. Daniel 
Patrick Garrity is going to be the next 
president of the Belleport City Council, 
and don’t you think he isn’t.” 

“You’ve got your work cut out, take 
it from me.” 

“Perhaps,” conceded Councilman 
Garrity, chewing viciously at the rag- 
ged remains of the “rat tail.” He picked 
up a stubby pencil and a scrap of 
paper. “Lets see where we stand. 
Simon Ladowsky, of the Second, will 
probably trail with the eight Repub- 
licans; in fact, we can count on that— 
up to a certain point. With Manhei- 
mer, Schwartz, and Hofmeister, that 
makes an even dozen against me, leav- 
ing twelve Democrats I can count on. 
Twelve and twelve—it’s a deadlock, 
Bristow!” He appeared as tickled at 
this discovery as a boy with his first 
pair. of trousers. 

“Tt’s the dead march for yours, Gar- 
rity. You'll never be able to break a 
deadlock and come out a winner.” 

“You’ve got a backbone like a jelly- 
fish, Bristow; you’re always licked be- 
fore a fight gets fairly started. I’ve 
been years trying to knock some of 
the good old Donnybrook spirit into 
you, but I guess you’re a hopeless case. 
I thought you had a death grip on Man- 
heimer. You promised to hold his vote 
for me when we made that bargain on 
the Oakes Avenue franchise. How’d 
he get away from you?” 

“Well, you see, Garrity, it was like 
this. I—I—that is, he—hé ” Coun- 
cilman Bristow grew rosily red in the 
face, and nervously tapped the desk. 

“He—he! Some joke, isn’t it? You 
couldn’t hold onto a potato if it was 
tied to your hand. A nice specimen of 
a politician you are! What do you 
think I’m in this game for—my 
health?” 
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“Not exactly, but S 

“You can bet your sweet life Pm not. 
You think Fm beaten, don’t you?” 

“T certainly don’t see how you’re 
going to win.” 

“Weli, I do. It won’t be any par- 
liamentary trick that'll win for me this 
time; that is, not much of a one. It'll 
be just plain cold feet. You’ve made a 
bad mess of this thing, Bristow, almost 
spilled the beans, in fact. But I'll give 
you a chance to square yourself. Lis- 
ten!” Councilman Garrity leaned 
across the desk and whispered confi- 
dentially for several minutes. 

“Garrity, you’re a genius!” exclaimed 
Councilman Bristow, when he had con- 
cluded. “But will it work?” 

“Tt will if you do just as I say,” 
Councilman Garrity assured him, light- 
ing another “rat tail.” “Remember, if 
the first ballot is a tie vote—and it will 
be, or IIl miss my guess, for every- 
body is going to stand pat until they 
see which way the wind blows—you 
are to move an adjournment of a quar- . 
ter of an hour. After the recess, do 
just as I have told you and leave the | 
rest to me.” 

“I won’t fail you this time,” prom- 
ised Councilman Bristow, departing. 

“Bill!” Councilman Garrity called to 
his stenographer, who was in the inner 
sanctum sanctorum, droning sleepily 
over a musty law volume. 

Bill ambled forth in response to the 
summons, notebook in hand, his mouth 
open cavernously, a look of utter blank- 
ness on his lean, sallow face. 

“Take this letter,’ directed Council- 
man Garrity. 

“My Dear ScHwartz: Things being very 
uncertain just now, I shall have to decline 
to renew your note due January 15th. Of 
course, I shall regret very much if I am 
compelled to press this matter, but there are 
disquieting rumors about and I must protect 
myself. Dane. P. Garrity.” 

He chuckled softly as Bill read back 
to check his notes. 
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“See that Schwartz gets that person- 
ally as soon as possible,” he continued, 
reaching for the telephone. “And, Bill,” 
he called. “If he isn’t home, just drop 
a hint to his good wife that it’s very 
important and she’d better speak to him 
about it as soon as he gets back to the 
house. That ought to start something,” 
he said to himself, jiggling the receiver 
hook impatiently. “Hello! Hello, cen- 
tral! Cen—oh, there you are! Give 
me No. 4300. Hello! Is that you, 
Mr. City Clerk? Sorry to disturb you 


at the house, but this is very important. 


Yes, Garrity talking. Say, isn’t there 
an old ordinance still in force giving 
the police power to seize private collec- 
tions of firearms and other deadly weap- 


ons? There is? Good! A fine or 
imprisonment or both, too? Great! 
Thanks. Good-by.” 


Councilman Garrity hung up the re- 
ceiver with a snap. A broad smile over- 
spread his face, and there was a twin- 
kle in his eyes. He signed with an 
elaborate flourish the letter Bill at that 
instant brought to him for his signa- 
ture. 

“Remember, don’t come back until 
you’ve delivered this to Schwartz in 
person,” he said, handing the envelope 
to Bill. “The only one left is Hof- 
meister—it won’t take long to land 
him.” 


Hs 


August Manheimer just doted on 
playing the genial publican. Standing 
behind the bar of his saloon—upon the 
wall of which was a brass plate mark- 
ing the crest of the flood which had put 
half the business section of Belleport 
under water in the spring of ’98—he 
dispensed malt, vinous, and spirituous 
liquors and gathered in the nickels and 
dimes with tireless energy six days in 
the week. On the seventh, he rested— 
and let his bartender take a chance. 

In the shank of the afternoon fol- 
lowing his interview with C. Eugene 
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Bristow, Councilman Dan Garrity 
strolled casually into Manheimer’s sa- 
loon. 

That worthy was leaning far over the 
bar, pointing with evident pride to a 
wonderful collection of guns, revolv- 
ers, knives, and other deadly weapons, 
gathered from the four quarters of the 
earth, and now occupying every avail- 
able inch of wall space. He was dis- © 
coursing most eloquently—and some- 
what imaginatively—to a couple of gap- 
ing customers upon the gory history of 
a particularly wicked-looking dirk about 
a foot long when he caught sight of 
Councilman Garrity. Manheimer ab- 
ruptly stopped his harangue, and his 
jaw dropped. 

“Light!” ordered Councilman Gar- 
rity, deftly spinning a five-cent piece 
down the bar. 

In silence Manheimer drew the beer 
and set it before his customer. For a 
moment the two men looked steadily at 
each other, then the saloon keeper’s eyes 
faltered and shifted nervously toward 
the dirk about which he had been ex- 
patiating. : 

“Here’s to the next president of the 
Belleport City Council—whoever he 
may be!” said Councilman Garrity, rais- 
ing his glass. 

Manheimer grunted gutturally, and a 
gleam of triumph shone in his eyes for 
an instant. “Ja, das is right. To who 
ist—but nod you,” he responded sur- 
lily. 

“So you're out against me, eh? 
Why?” said Councilman Garrity, wip- 
ing his mouth. 

“Vy? Vy nod? Should I led any- 
pody make me a monkey und nod say 
noddings apout it?” 

“Who could make a monkey of you? 
Manheimer,” drawled Garrity, “how 
would you like to have that dirk stuck 
in your back?” 

“Help! Murder! Bolice!’ gasped 
Manheimer, falling back hurriedly to 
the other end of the bar. 
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“That’s what you’ve planned to do 
to me—knife me politically. All right. 
Go ahead, if you think you can get away 
with it. Perhaps your friend, Bristow, 
will help you—he might nominate you 
for the office if you put it up to him. 
Why don’t you ask him, Manheimer?” 

“Py gollys, I vill!” 

“Good luck to ‘you!” chuckled Coun- 
cilman Garrity, as he went out. 

In front of the post office, he met 
Councilmen Hofmeister and Schwartz. 
They had their heads together and 
were buzzing each other confidentially. 

“Hello, Schwartz!” cried Councilman 
Garrity, slapping him on the back re- 
soundingly. 

Schwartz turned chalky pale. Hof- 
meister, with a mumbled excuse, sud- 
denly recollected he had important busi- 
ness elsewhere. 

“Wait a minute, Hofmeister, and PI 
walk up the street with you,” Council- 
man Garrity called to him. Turning to 
the other, he said: “Youre coming 
around to the council meeting to-night, 
aren’t you?” 

“T—I guess so.” 

“Don’t miss it, brother. I hear it’s 
going to be an interesting session.” 

Councilman Schwartz, mopping his 
brow, hurriedly disappeared inside the 
post office. Councilman Garrity, join- 
ing Councilman Hofmeister, linked 
arms with him and started up Main 
Street. 

Hofmeister was painfully ill at ease. 
He coughed nervously at nearly every 
step, and showed a surprising amount 
of interest in the shop windows across 
the way. Councilman Garrity, puffing 
luxuriously at a “rat tail,” was appar- 
ently as carefree and happy as a school- 
boy on a holiday. 

“Hofmeister,” he said, as they were 
crossing Cedar Street, “which, in your 
opinion, is the most important commit- 
tee of the Belleport City Council?” 

“In my humble opinion, sir, though 
I know it doesn’t amount to——” 
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“T place a great deal of value upon 
your opinion, Hofmeister; that’s why 
I’m asking you. You're a conservative, 
level-headed fellow, not easily influ- 
enced by others, and your views on 
almost any question are worthy of care- 
ful consideration. Which, in your judg- 
ment, is the most important commit- 
teer” 

“I should say the finance committee.” 

“Exactly what I think, Hofmeister. 
Now, don’t you think some one with 
practical training and experience in 
financial matters ought to head that 
committee ?” 

- “Undoubtedly, Mr. Garrity.” 

“That’s the way it strikes me, too. A 
banker, for instance. You, Hofmeister, 
would be just the man. You have been 
president of the Belleport Trust Com- 
pany for—how many years has it 
been?” 

“Twenty years, Mr. Garrity. And I 
have always tried to serve the best in- 
terests of our depositors during that 
time. Of, course I know my deficien- 
cies y 

“Deficiencies be hanged! 
made good, haven’t you?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Certainly you have, otherwise you 
wouldn’t have been president for twenty 
years.” 

“What you say is quite true, Mr. Gar- 
rity,” said Councilman Hofmeister, a 
great hope, suddenly awakened, mak- 
ing his voice tremble. “The chairman 
of the finance committee should be a 
man with a well-ripened financial train- 
ing and experience. I really don’t know 
how to thank you. I ts 

“Thank me! My dear fellow, no 
thanks are coming to me. Of course, if 
I were to be reélected president of the 
Belleport City Council—but there’s no 
chance of that, apparently. I hear three 
Democrats are going over to the Re- 
publicans and attempt to deadlock the 
council to-night.” 

“I—I sincerely hope not, Mr. Gar- 


You’ve 
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rity,’ said Councilman Hofmeister, 
stopping and consulting his watch nerv- 
ously. “If you will excuse me, I'll leave 
you here. I—I have an appointment.” 


II. 


As usual, Councilman Dan Garrity 
did not appear in the Belleport City 
Council chamber that evening until the 
last minute. When he did arrive—re- 
splendent in a new Prince Albert and 
a red carnation—he was the cynosure 
of all eyes. As he bent down to catch 
the fragrant perfume from a massive 
bouquet of roses on his desk, Council- 
man Manheimer smiled knowingly and 
cast a significant glance at Councilmen 
Schwartz and Hofmeister, who quickly 
avoided his eyes. 

“Mr. Chairman,” said Garrity, in his 
booming voice, to the clerk who had 
called the council to order, “our chief 
business this evening is to elect a per- 
manent president of this body. I move 
you that Councilman Ladowsky, of the 
Second Ward, be made temporary 
chairman.” 

Councilman Crane, also of the Sec- 
ond, immediately offered an amend- 
ment that Councilman Ladowsky be de- 
clared unanimously voted into the chair. 
Councilman Garrity gracefully accepted 
the amendment, and the amended mo- 
tion was carried with such celerity and 
precision that Councilman Manheimer 
and his renegade colleagues did not 
have time to get wise to what was 
transpiring until it was all over. 

Councilman Ladowsky, blank amaze- 
ment on his face at the honor so un- 
expectedly thrust upon him, stumbled 
dazedly to the chair and rapped weakly 
with the gavel. “Please come to order,” 
he said, in a shaky voice. 

Making Councilman Ladowsky tem- 
porary chairman was one of those quiet 
master strokes by which Councilman 
Dan Garrity had made himself the 
dominating mind of the Belleport City 


Council. The gentleman from the Sec- 
ond knew no more about the intricacies 
of parliamentary procedure than he did 
about Sanskrit; moreover, this sudden 
and public mark of the great Council- 
man Garrity’s favor had quite set his 
head swimming. As presiding officer, 
even though but temporarily, he found 
himSelf in a position where it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult for him to stand by 
his pledge to trail with the eight Re- 
publicans and three bolting Democrats 
against the man to whose unexpected 
motion he owed his dizzy elevation. 

“Nom—nominations for president of 
—of council are now in order,” he an- 
nounced nervously, after some delay, 
during which he tugged at his collar 
as though it were choking him. 

“Mr. Chairman,’ said Councilman 
Forsyth, floor leader of the Republi- 
cans, “I nominate Councilman James J. 
Evans.” 

The nomination was seconded, and 
Councilman Evans became a candidate 
in the form and manner prescribed. 
His designation was greeted with ap- 
plause, which abruptly ceased as Coun- 
cilman Crane rose to his feet. 

He was obviously perturbed, and 
cleared his throat several times before 
he could muster up enough voice to 
make himself audible. 

“Mr. Chairman,’ he began, “there 
are men in public life who never make 
themselves heard a 

“Speak louder,” said some one in 
the rear fringe of spectators. 

This caused a snicker, and Council- 
man Crane blushed horribly. 

Clearing his throat again, he started 
in once more. “I may say that, even 
though they are—are silent,, they are 
not silent. That is, I mean I nom- 
inate Councilman Garrity,” he con- 
cluded, in desperation, and sat down 
suddenly. 

“I will appoint’ Councilman Moore 
and Councilman Snyder to act as tell- 


” 


ers,” announced Chairman Ladowsky, 
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almost simultaneously with the second 
to Councilman’s Crane’s nomination. 

A hush fell as the tellers placed on 
the clerk’s desk the hat containing the 
fateful bits of paper. One of the tell- 
ers took the ballots from the hat rap- 
idly and handed them to the other, who 
read off the names. 

“Councilman Garrity and Council- 
man Evans each receive twelve votes,” 
announced the clerk, when they had 
finished. 

Councilman Bristow was on his feet 
instantly. “I move an adjournment of 
fifteen minutes,” he shouted. 


When council reconvened, much sub- 
dued excitement was manifest among 
the spectators, and most of the coun- 
cilmen were frankly all at sea. That 
something unusual was in the wind no- 
body doubted, but just what it might 
be was a bit of a mystery. 

“Mr. Chairman,” said Councilman 
Bristow, rising to his feet aggressively 
as soon as council was called to order, 
“T have a motion to offer. I wish to 
place in nomination zs 

“He’s out of order!” shouted Coun- 
cilman Garrity. “The nominations are 
closed.” 

“The nominations are not closed. 
Who closed them?” retorted Council- 
man Bristow, turning on him belliger- 
ently. 

“The—the gentleman from the 
Eighth is right,’ interposed Chairman 
Ladowsky. “Nobody made a motion 
to close them, so I suppose they are 
still open.” 

“T wish to place in nomination,” re- 
sumed Councilman Bristow, as Council- 
man Garrity slumped sullenly into his 
seat, “the name of one who, I have rea- 
son to believe, would not refuse the of- 
fice of president of the Belleport City 
Council if he could get it. Indeed, I 
know he wants the office, because he 
told me so no later than this afternoon, 
and asked me to present his name to 
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you as a candidate. I have the honor, 
therefore, Mr. Chairman, to place in 
nomination the man who has vowed to 
beat Councilman Garrity by deadlocking 
this council. That man is As 

A gasp of’ surprise among the spec- 
tators interrupted the speaker. Several 
of the councilmen jumped to their feet 
to register violent protests. 

At this juncture there was a disturb- 
ance in the rear of the council cham- 
ber, and a white-coated, bareheaded 
man unceremoniously elbowed his way 
through the crowd. He rushed inside 
the rail and ran to the desk of Coun- 
cilman Manheimer. 

“The police!” gasped the man, who 
was none other than Manheimer’s bar- 
tender. “They’re taking away your 
guns and knives!” 

“Gott in himmel!” yelled Manheimer, 
dashing frantically out of the council 
chamber. “My guns und bistols! 
Sooner vould I lose mein life! Hurry, 
hurry, Louie! Ve may yet be too lade!” 

His voice trailed off as he pounded 
thunderously down the stairs, the heels 
of his faithful bartender sounding like 
an echo of his frantic footsteps. Then 
dead silence ensued. ae 

“Wha—what are we going to do now 


—er—what is the pleasure of council?” 


asked Chairman Ladowsky, as soon as 
he had recovered from his stupefaction 
at the whirlwind interruption. 

Councilman Michael O’Brien, of the 
Sixth, who rarely had a word to say in 
the deliberations of the august body of 
which he was such a large member, rose 
ponderously to his feet. “Mr. Prisi- 
dint,” said he, striking a Daniel Web- 
sterian attitude, “I move th’ nomyna- 
shuns be closed an’ thot we vote on th’ 
two candydates alriddy na-amed.” 

Once more the tellers collected the 
ballots, and once more the names were 
read off. 

“Councilman Garrity receives fifteen 
votes, Councilman Evans eight, one— 
er—absent,” announced the clerk. 
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O you read as much as you used to 


when you were younger? There 


Is a saying to the effect that most peo- 
ple stop reading when they are thirty. 
Why should they? 
is just as busy for some time before 


A man, as a rule, 


thirty as after. A taste for reading is 
the sign of a healthy, active mind just 
as a taste for eating indicates a good di- 
gestion. No man is really alive and 
growing in a mental sense unless he is 
curious to learn about things, unless he 
wants to hear about new things and peo- 
ple, unless he has some sort of whole- 
some interest in the world and mankind. 


gag 


S a matter of fact, a man who has 

stopped reading is in imminent 
danger of growing old before his time. 
In a mental sense his arteries are hard- 
ening. He is not open to new ideas. 
He remembers a few books he has read 
some years ago. He thinks that no 
good books have been written since. 
The channel through which he received 
new ideas is closing up, one day is get- 
ting to be more and more like another, 
life is shrinking down into a sort of 
mental routine. There are, you know, 
lots of people who think the same 
thoughts, day after day, at the same 
time of the day. Such people rarely 
read anything more than the daily 


papers. < 
ao 


T seems to us that a man’s life is 

anything but attractive when it 
hardens into set habits of thought. 
When people are young and alive men- 


tally, every day is a new adventure, 
there are new thoughts, new feelings, 
new thrills and discoveries. It ought 
to be possible to go on through life in 
that fashion. Lots of people have done 
it, and the fact that most of them are 
eminent and successful people does not 
make it impossible for others to fol- 
low their example. John Burroughs 
is still as actively fascinated by things 
of the mind and of nature as when he 
was twenty-one, Edison is as wide 
awake and eager for new things now 
as he ever was, Colonel Roosevelt is 
going to be a young man for a long 
time yet—and there are scores of 
others. They are the people who have 
never made the mistake of stifling the 
human side, of becoming too one-sided 
and practical. The imagination, if it is 
not to sicken and die, needs nourish- 
ment and stimulus just as much as any 
other faculty. 
gg 


EEPING young is not so much a 
matter of the avoidance of gray 
hairs and wrinkles as we might im- 
agine. It is more a matter of keeping 
interested in all sorts of things that do 
not concern us immediately. Worry 
kills more men than some of the con- 
tagious diseases, and worry is neither 
more nor less than a morbid habit of 
thinking too much and too constantly. 
of our own personal troubles and fears. 
Every man in the world is bound to 
have things to worry about if he is go- 
ing to yield to worry—sickness and 
death of the people we care for, finan- 
cial reverses, disappointments, no one 
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We can 
avoid the habit of worry, however, and 


can hope to live without them. 


the surest prophylaxis against it is to 
get interested in things that don’t con- 
The easiest way 
to do this is through the medium of 
the printed page. 
the many reasons why every one should 
strive not to lose the reading habit. 


cern us personally. 


This is only one of 


Practically all of us have it in our youth 
along with other good habits of health 
and exercise. If we want to retain 
the resiliency and spiritual stamina of 
youth we must carry these good habits 
with us. 

gg 


O Know how to relax, to know how 

to forget one’s self—there are 
individuals in the 
big cities who make a good living teach- 
ing wealthy women the practice of 
these arts. We know a shorter, better, 
more direct way. Open your next issue 
of the Porurar to the first page, start 
the novel that opens there—and the 
path to enjoyment and self-forgetful- 
ness is open to you without any further 
directions from us. The novel, which is 
a full-length  dollar-and-a-half book, 
complete in the single issue of the 
magazine, is called “A Pilgrim In the 
North,” and is by A. M. Chisholm, 
whose latest story, “J. Long, Guide,” 
ran in two parts in recent issues of the 
magazine. “A Pilgrim of the North” 
is the story of an English author, who 
went into the Canadian Northwest in 
search of local color. Do you remem- 
ber Old Man Dobbs and Skookum Bill? 
If you have read many of Chisholm’s 
stories you have. met them more than 
once. They met the English author and 


various fine-haired 


chaperoned him in his wanderings in 
the wilderness. Humor of the kind 
that makes you laugh out loud, adven- 
ture that makes you live the lives of 
the actors in the tale, description that 
brings to your nostrils the scent of the 
pine and to your ears the sound of run- 
ning water are parts that go to make up 
this great story of the North. 


gg 


HE COURAGE OF FEAR,” by J. 
Frank Davis, is another gripping 
story of Texas, by a man who is des- 
tined to be well known for his stories of 
the Southwest. He knows the country he 
writes about and the people who live in 
it; he knows how to make us acquainted 
with them, and he deserves a place in 
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E hope you have been reading 
“The Blue Rose,” by John Cor- 
yell, the second installment of which ap- 
pears in the present issue of the maga- 
zine. The third installment is the 
biggest yet, and is the best possible proof 
that “The Blue Rose” is the finest mys- 
tery story published anywhere in a long 
time. There are a lot of other things 
in the next issue of the magazine, any 
one of which would be worth buying it 
for. “Big Leaguers,” by H. C. Wit- 
wer, is as funny as anything that has 
been written about the baseball dia- 
mond in the last two or three seasons, 
and “The Big Hop,” by Allen Sangree, 
is an aéroplane story by a man who 
doesn’t write half enough to please his 
public. Altogether it is a number of 
the magazine which should come pretty 
close to pleasing every one with each 
separate item. 
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Auto Repairing Italian 


Reports on 27,000 typical I. C. S. students show 
14,900 now receiving $1500 a year or more; 2451 
receiving $2500 or more; 413 receiving $5000 or 


Name 


Occupation 
& Employer. 


Street 
and No, 


City. 


more; 20 receiving $10,000 or more; and eight with 
annual incomes of $25,000 or more. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE DONE YOU CAN DO 


| DicHEMICAL ENGINEER 
| 
| 
| 
J 


Stata cesses 
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Gggg 
B. v. D. Is The National Cooler-Off 


ET B.V. D. teach you the fine art of ‘“Take-It- 
Easy.” It helps you get the most fun out of 
your holiday. It makes a business of coolness 

and brings coolness into business. It eases the 
stifling discomfort of a hot day and lessens the fag 
of a close evening. It’s the National Cooler-Off. 


Loose fitting, light woven B.V.D. 
Underwear starts with the best 
possible fabrics (specially woven 
and tested), continues with the 
best possible workmanship 
(carefully inspected and re- 
inspected), and ends with com- 
plete comfort (fullness of cut, 
balance of drape, correctness of 
fit, durability in wash and wear). 


MADE FOR THE 


If it hasn’t It isn't 
This Red Bi Vicks 


Woven Label Serna nrnnerereneee Underwear 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat, Of. and Foreign Countries) 


B.V.D. Closed Crotch B.V.D. Coat Cut Under- 
Union Suits (Pat. shirts and Knee Length 
U. S. A.) $1.00 and Drawers, 50c. and 
upward the Suit. upward the Garment, 


The B.V.D. Company, New Y ork. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 


The readers of the magazine may write to this department about any problem of dress. 
Every question will be promptly answered, provided that a stamped, self-addressed 


envelope is enclosed. 


EUROPE ordained, at the outbreak 
of the war, that black and black 
and white, the two mourning colors, 
and gray, the half-mourning color, 
should govern in men’s dress. For a 
time, the influence of this was notice- 
able, and it spread to this country. 

To-day, however, though abroad they 
still cling to mourning and half-mourn- 
ing colors, we have already put them 
aside as ill-mated with the American 
temperament which is irrepressibly op- 
tımistıc. 

While London may dictate the cut of 
our clothes, it can- 
not dictate the col- 
ors. Brighter shades 
and bolder patterns 
are by way of com- 
ing back alike for 
morning, afternoon, 
and evening dress. 
They are already an 
‘accomplished fact 
in cravats, shirts, 
boots, hose, and 
gloves. 

To-day, a sport 
without a helmet 
would be almost like 
Red Riding Hood 
without the wolf. 

3orrowed from the 
polo helmets worn 
by English players, 
this fashion has 
spread, so that we 
now have golf hel- 
mets, riding hel- 
mets, fishing hel- 
mets, tramping hel- 


Sport Helmet of Chinese Pith. 


mets, and tennis helmets. To be sure, 
the helmet goes farther back than polo. 
In the tropics it has been worn for 
decades as the best protection against 
the grueling sun. Then, too, the helmet 
is in the military kit of European 
armies. 

Nevertheless, it is polo that gave the 
helmet a fillip toward general vogue, 
for up to four or five years ago only the 
cosmopolitan American, who had 
knocked about the world, wore this 
most picturesque of head coverings. 

For tennis, the helmet is covered with 
white canvas, is 
spanned with a 
plain-color silk rib- 
bon, and ‘has “air 
vents dotting the 
crown. Capital 
sport helmets are 
made of Chinese 
pith and sheathed 
with silk pongee. 
Others are _ cork, 
covered with khaki. 
Cork, unlike pith, is 
proof against damp- 
ness, and does not 
get spongy. Usu- 
ally, the under 
brims are faced 
with green to take 
the sun blink out of 
your eyes. 

For a decade, vet- 
eran tennis players 
have worn an outer 
shirt and drawers 
cut in one piece. 
This garment has an 
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goes ‘bat he Ricks 
out the ‘good ones. And 
when he goes into a “shop 
to get a pair of garters, 
there's only one kind he will 
‘connect with — 


PARIS GARTERS 


Just as particular about the 
name PARIS on his garters, 1s 


“Wahoo Sam, as the name 


on his famous war = clubs. 
25 and 50 cents 


A. Stein & Co. 
Chicago New York 


PARIS 
GARTERS 


g No metal 
~ can touch you 


ESOS DES 


FIERA SSS CMI 


oA 


(SL 
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perature and isoc hronism. Ene 


All sizes for both 
men and women, 


- of all the newest designs in watches that you have to choose from. 
name and address wide eens is enough, Get thia offer while it 


at the factory into your choice of 
the exquisite new watch cases, 


19 Jewel 


Burlington 


The great Burlington Watch sent on 
simple request. Pay at the rate of $2.50 a month. You get the 
watch at the same price even the wholesale jeweler cine bay. 


Write Today for Free Watch Book ,,, rlastegions 


OA Month 


The master- 


- $950 =m pjece of watch 


manufacture—adjusted to 
the second, positions, tem- 


offspring in the new combination shirt 
and drawers. 

The distinctive feature of this new 
garment is the pleated back of the shirt 
which allows added “give and take” in 
“serving,” stooping, or reaching out. 
Moreover, the shirt is cut extra full at 


the waist, so as not to hinder free 


Sport Shirt with Tie Worn Under Collar. 


Half sleeves and a soft col- 


9 


movement. 
lar complete this “rig. 

In tennis, or, indeed, any sport re- 
quiring unhampered play for the upper 
part of the body this comes near to be- 
ing the shirt perfect The shirt can’t 
edge upward, and the drawers can’t 
crawl downward, and thus the player 
hasn’t the agonizing dread of being 
parted from himself. 

The spread of sport is creating types 
of garments all its own, and since bod- 
ily ease and poise are so closely coupled 
with prowess at any game, seasoned 
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A F resh Breeze—and “Bull” Durham! 


For a cigarette with life in it—brisk, bracing, bub- 
bling life—“roll your own” with “Bull” Durham. Fresh 
as the morning—crisp as the sea breeze—a “Bull” Dur- 
ham cigarette is the smoke of vim, vigor, snap and spirit. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Only the mildest, sweetest, mellowest types of Carolina-Virginia 
“bright” leaf are used in “Bull” Durham. Examine Ask for FREE 
the grains yourself. Every tiny flake has that bg ROSES aE 
distinctive shade of golden-brown found only tor hgh 
in this famous leaf. 

“Bull” Durham is pure, choice, 
wholesome tobacco—blended 
“SONG to produce a unique flavor 
eee and fragrance. 
Learn to “roll your own” with 
“Bull” Durham—and you'll 
find the greatest smoke en- 
joyment of your life. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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“ALL my life every magazine 
I’ve looked into has had a 


picture of a man’s leg with a cer- 
tain kind of garter on it—Boston! 
So when I go into a store to 
buy a pair of garters I just nat- 
urally say ‘Boston.’ So do you!” 


—AMBROSE PEALE 
in the delightful play 


“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 


By Roi Cooper Megrue and Walter Hackett 
now in its third successful year. 


Boston Garter 
snk soo Jaler Lat, St0.FnosT co 


LISLE 250 


Oh, You Skinny! 


Why stay thin as a rail? You don't have to! And 
you don't have to go through life with a chest that the 
tailor g#ves you; with arms of childish strength; with 
legs you can hardly stand on. And what about that 
stomach that flinches every time you try a square 
meal? Are you a prll-feeder ? 

Do you expect Health and Strength 
in tabloid form—through pills, potions 
and other exploited piffle ? 

You can’t do it; it can’t be done. 

The only way to be well is to build up your body— 
all of it—through nature's methods—not by pamper- 
ing the stomach. It is not fate that is making you a 
failure; its that poor, emaciated body of yours; your 
half-sickness shows plain in your face and the world 
loves healthy people. So be Aealthy—strong—vital. 
That's /iving, Don’t think too long; send 4 cents in 
stamps to cover mailing of my book, “INTELLI. 
GENCE IN PHYSICAL AND HEALTH CULTURE,” 
written by the strongest physical culture instructor 
in the world. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT, Physical Culture Expert 


DEPT. 76 P, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This is one of the 

most remarkable jewelry SS 
offers made in years. The stones 
offered are genuine white sapphires, 
hand cut and polished. 


Fe TT ST RIVAL 
ven the: edeye cannot detect the difference between a gionta dla- 
perior White Sapphire. For $2.50 we will sot a carat-size 
Tifany, Eha p p and mail 


it 
stono irt solid gold shell, 25-year guarante 
finmediately toyou. Money back if you are not satisfied after 10 
SUPERIOR WHITE SAPPHIRE COMPARY, 
/2552 East 55th Street LEVELAND, 0. 
If you do not know finger-size, send paper measurement. 


lays’ trial J } 


players are quick to adopt every im- 
proved garment like this. 

Quite unexpectedly, gray has come 
to the front as a smart color in suits, 
sharing first-place honors with brown 
and green. Europe stands sponsor for 
gray, as it is tiring of the various khaki 
blends, long interpretative of the war 
feeling. Moreover, this gray consti- 
tutes half mourning, and the ban has 
been on full mourning, black, and black 
and white. 

A distinctive feature of the newest 
sack suits is the very low waistcoat 
opening, designed to show more of the 
cravat than hitherto. This has become 
necessary, since the cravat has taken 
on less color, and is seen chiefly in plain 
grounds set off with inconspicuous fig- 
ures, instead of the former bold stripes. 

This column was first to chronicle the 
dropping of turn-ups on trousers for 
the plain bottoms. While many young 
men are still partial to turn-ups, and 
perhaps always will be, Tailors’ Row 
has decreed that they shall be left off, 
except on suits for confessedly sport 
wear. The idea is to give a man more 
leg- length, as well as achieve a trim- 
mer, closer-fitting look around the boot 
uppers. 

Golf’s lure and lingo are Scotch. 
You can’t sunder it from its lineage, 
for even the rules followed the globe 
wide are those laid down by the St. An- 
drews Club, of Scotland. 

That’s why “crack” golfers, profes- 
sional and amateur, are punctilious 
about dressing in Norfolk, knickers, 
long stockings, cap, and brogans, thus 
interpreting the ancestry and atmos- 
phere of the “Royal and Ancient 
Game.” 

A smart golf cap is made in one 
piece—that is, without seams. It lies 
smoother on the head and sticks 
tighter, whether it’s distance shots, ap- 
proaching, or putting. 

BEAUNASH. 
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Diamonds +950 


J Your 

Y credit is good 
with us. You wear 
the Diamond while 
Paying for it at 
the rate of only 
eight cents a 


“DIAMONDS 
WIN HEARTS” 


S be. er of your regard and 
jud: t 


‘ \ Aa 
. coe goo! . 

Rock Bottom Prices . e 
Easy Credit Terms FREE 4 Examination 
Our import prices ‘‘di- You don’t pay one cent until you 
rect from theminesto see and examine any article you desire 
you” cut out all the rightin your own hands. If you like it pay for it 
wholesaler’s and re on our <ur credit plan. If not entirely satisfied 
tailer’s profits. You ‘etre at our expense. 

get the benefit of this GET OUR GREAT 116 PAGE 
saving along with our CATALOG. It contains over 2,000 
liberal credit terms— beautiful illustrations of Diamonds, 
eight months to pay Watches, Solid Gold Jewelry, Silverware, 
—and you wear the Novelties, etc.—all the latest and most up- 
Diamond while paying to-date designs at our Importer's bargain prices 


it. ta- —andeasy terms of payment. Send for catalog 
oroe writsforit, today before you forget. IT 1S FREE. 


OFTI \ The National Credit Jewelers 
| Dept.C845 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
BROS & CO. i558 Stores Mt 


in: Chicago ittsburgh St. Louis Omaha 


Bush Car Free 


Pass. , 28 H. P. py, —and agency for your territory. 
irleStarting |g} Ride ina Bush Car. Pay for it 


A FACTORY TO RIDER 


Saves you big money. Buy direct and save 819 to 620 on 
a bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now come in 94 
styles, colors and sizes. Greatly improved; prices re- 
duced. Other reliable models, $11.95 up. WE DELIVER 
FREE to you on approval and 30 days trialand riding 
fy test. Our big FREE catalog shows everything new 
in bicycles and sundries. Write forit. TIRES, lamps, 
wheels, parts and supplies at half usual prices, 

o Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 
write and learn our wonderful new offers, low prices and 
liberal terms, A postal brings everything. Write now, 


MEAD CYCLE Co. DEPT. K-38,CHICAGO 


1ONEW FEATURES rte 
1916 Waterman Porto %7 


Our new catalog describes in detail all ba] 
the latest featuresof the 1916 Waterman 4 
Porto, including built-in high tension ent 
fly-wheel magneto, unlimited speed con- “el 
trol, automobile type carburetor, double 

y fuel tank, larger bearings, newly 

d pump, etc., ete. 


The Waterman Porto has the perfect speed con- 
tro] of an automobile. Simply shift lever to get 
any speed desired, forward or reverse. Wonderful 


į flexibility. You can stop your 
boat in hale its length—dock 
without stopping your engine, 
Troll at any speed with any 

type or size of boat. 
emand these essentials or you 
will not be getting full value for 
\ Wiles: Mot c 
aterman Motor Com 
298 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit Mich. 


end 
t 


Hl 
hy 


A URE BROTHERS °° 


ROCHESTER: NY.USA 
SAWS oF 1% BENZOATE 


| 


ES m’am, it’s made 
of tomatoes that are 
tomatoes. Firm ones— 


plump, fully-ripened 
beauties—such as you’d 


like toeat whole. Cooked 
lightly so as not to lose any 
of their natural flavor and 
“appetized” by pure spices. 


LUE [ABEL 
D eae 


Adds zest to all it touches 
Contains only those ingredients 


Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government. 


It keeps after it is opened. 


Our chili sauce, soups, jams, jellies, 
preserves, meats, canned fruits and 
vegetables are equally as high quality 
and satisfying as Blue Label Ketchup. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Original Menus.” A postal 
mentioning your grocer’s name will bring tt. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y, 
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Wrinkles 


Thousands have successfully used this for- 
mula to remove traces of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz, of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


dissolved in 273 pt. witch hazel; use as a 

face wash. The effect is almost magical. 

Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as well as finest lines, 
completely and quickly vanish. ce becomes firm, smooth, 
fresh, and you look vears younger. No harm to tenderest 
Froo 96-page Catalog. Send for It. skin. Get genuine Saxolite (powdered) at any drug store. 


GREAT DIAMOND SALE | (| | - 


SPECIAL $39.50 GENUINE DIAMOND RING 
A Wonderful Value, $4.50 per month 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


DIAMONDS: 
ANDWATCHES p 
ON CREDIT îi 


SENSATIONAL WATCH SALE 


ELGIN, HOWARD, WALTHAM 


or any Watch you want 
Easy Payments and Free Trial. 


DO YOU LIKE REAL 


The most astounding sale of perfect cut Dia- 
monds ever offered. 


“FASCINATING” 


TERMS LOW AS $1.50 PER MONTH 


No Money Down, Express Paid 


ALFRED WARE CO., St. Louls, Mo., Dept. 564 


Free Catalog 


Pictures, 
the 
Send dime for good 
with nearly 
girls in 
want more after seeing samples. 


4008-D Indiana Ave., 


Books, Novelties, ete.? We have 
“niftiest’? out, just the kind you like, 
nples and Catalog 
100 illustrations of beautiful 
“bewitching poses,” ete. You'll 


WILLIAMS PUB. CO. 
Chicago 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Agents and Help Wanted 


MEN OF IDEAS 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
to GetYour Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 63,Wash., D. C. 


and inventive 


GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS—500% profit; gold and sil- 
ver sign letters for store and office 
windows; anyone can put on; free 
sample. Metallic Letter Co., 426 N. 
Clark St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—HERE’S WHAT THEY 
ALL WANT. Concentrated Beer 
Extract for making Beer at Home; 
strictly legitimate, Enormous de- 
mand; make $6 to $12 a day ea 
Just a postal today for Free Trial 
Offer. The Ambrew Co., 5345 Plum 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HUSTLERS—20 to $30 made weekly 
distributing circulars, samples, tack- 
ing signs, ete. Advertisers National 
Agency, Dept. 200, Chicago. 


I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $5. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 717, Lockport, 
New York. 


Female Help Wanted 


Wanted—Persons to color art pic- 
tures at home; easy work; no experi- 
ence; good pay:samplefree. Wheeler 
Co., Dept. 227, 337 Madison, Chicago. 


Advertising 


WILL SHOW, YOU by mail how 
you earn $25 to $100 week writing ad- 
vertisements. W rite for facts, free. 
Page-Davyis Co., 5, Chicago, Ill. 


= 


Art Studies 


BIG PAY IN DRA WING—PLEAS- 
ANT, PROFITABLE WORK. Let us 
develop yourtalent. Send six cents 
in stamps for book on art study. 
Washington School of Art, 1011 F 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


Capital Raising 


CAPITAL—How to raise it and sell 
your products; by scientific adver- 
tising. My beautiful free Prospectus 
tells how to do both. George H. 
Powell,.16_Temple Court, New York. 


Firearms and Antiques 


BUY, sell and exchange all sorts 
old time and modern firearms. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, Antiques, 
22 East 34th Street, New’ York. 


Motion Picture Plays 


MAKE $125 WEEKLY writing 
Photoplays, Stories—no correspond- 
ence course—we accept your ideas 
any form, criticise without charge— 
send for free booklet of valuable in- 
formation and advice. Mascot 
Service, Morristown, N. J. 


WRITE Photoplays, Stories, Poems: 
$100 each; no correspondence course; 
start writing & selling at once, details 
free. Atlas Pub. Co., 313, Cincinnati. 


Song ' Poems 


SONG Writers “Key to Success” 
Free! We compose and facilitate free 
publication for sale. Submit Poems. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 530 Gaiety 
Bldg., New York. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


Business Opportunities 


IS HE CRAZY? The owner of a 
plantation in Mississippi is giving 
away afew fiye-acre tracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted. 
The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You 
can secure five acres and an interest 
in the factory by writing Eubank 
Farms Company, 1087 Keystone, 
Pittsburg, Pa. They will plant and 
care for your trees for $6 per month. 
Your profit should be $1,000 per 
year. Some think this man is crazy 
for giving away such valuable land, 
but there may be method in his 
madness. 


$35 TO $50 PER MONTH, also Dia- 
mond ring, to ambitious men and 
women who are employed to dis- 
tribute our catalogs among fellow 
employees. No money required. 
Elite Novelty Co., 927 Tyler Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


INCRE 3 your income during 
spare time. Start a Mail Order Busi- 
We supply everything on easy 

terms. Write for ee Nadico, 
4308 Lincoln Ay., Chicago. 


Patents and Lawyers 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. Three books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your inven- 
tion. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 39 
Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS—W rite for How To Ob- 
tain a Patent. List of Patent Buyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. C: 
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The Santa Fe 


SLASHES 


Watch Prices 


YOU CAN NOW SAVE from $15 to gz 


on a STANDARD RAILROAD WATC 
THE FAMOUS 


e PE CETT PO 
Direct from Fac- 
Santa Fe Special “iser ccm: 
Thin model, 16 size, lever or pendant set, 
Montgomery Dial, 


JEWEL MOVEMENT, 
9 1 in the marvelously beautiful Emblem) 50 


Monogram or Engraved guaran- 

teed cases. Don’t buy a watch 

until you see this one. month 
The “Santa Fe Special” is the one watch that’s guar- 
anteed to last you all your life. Dependable to the highest 
degree, adjusted to positions, adjusted to temperature, ad- 
justed to isochronism, adjusted to the second. 

Guaranteed to pass railroad inspection 


EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you the ‘Santa Fe Special” watch without One 
Cent Down, Examine it carefully, Wear it 30 days. Send 
s it back if you don’t want it. You risk nothing. 


Onr “Direct to You,” easy payment plan is 
ex ed fully in the Santa Fe cial catalog. Pay- 

ments are so small you will not miss the money, only 
$3.50 a month and you wear the watch right from the 


start. 
"NEW CASE DESIGNS 


The new watch book shows all the very latest designs 
of the world’s most_talented engravers, each case 
illustrated in beautiful color combinations, showing 


three color inlay monograms, en- 
raved monograms, fraternity_em- - 
Biems, French art and special designs, 
A postal brings the 
~ new watch book. ~ 
tm 


Address Dept. 719 


SANTA FE Mail Coupon for This Examination Offer! 
WATCH Co. 


Topeka, Kan. 


E able to tell every bird you = 
To know our little feathered ‘‘pals”’ 


they flit by. To know the bad birds from the See 
G E T R | D ones. What a delight itis! This knowledge all yours 
| if you will but cut off and mail the coupon at the 
OF TH AT bottom. And more, too. Knowledge of all the flowers, 


butterflies and trees. Books you can put in your 
FREE TRIAL, TREATMENT pocket when you go out. They open up beauties you 


S, = £ " j may never have seen. They give you a bigger, better 
Sent on request. Ask for my pay when reduced education. No place where there is a child should be with- 
offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate of a pound out these books. Let your children have this knowledge, 
a day. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and 


sure method. Let me send you proof at my expense. | b 
DR. R. NEWMAN, Li d Physician, 
State New York, 36 E. Third Street, IRE York, Desk A132 700 Color Pictures 
a WHITE. GEMS Lookand Wear Pocket Nature Library 


VALLEY like Diamonds 
Are being worn by thewealthiestpeople | | Every fennon Of yon bad the bird in your hon 
AEAEE acid Spa = diamond Every petal and stamen of the flower just as colored or fash- 
es O har ey scratch a file and cut ioned by Nature, All the wonderful hues of the butterflies— 
glass. Brilliancy — twenty-five every secret of the trees. You don’t need to ask. Pull one of 
A o bal ett you t se Ce gemsin Sien tnne Higer bound yeas Fran your Dock ae. 
any style solid gold, regular diamond mountings A edo CU Wats EO DON, BETOR 
—by express—charges prepaid, so you can see and wear pram an open book. The very things you have wanted; and carried 


as easily as a pocket book. The only pocket nature guide 
before you buy them. Writefor big illustrated catalog and FreeTrialOffer with colored illustrations. The principal frets about each bird, 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 812 Wulsin Bldg.;* Indianapolis; Indiana butterfly, flower or tree goes along with each illustration. 


“DONT SHOUT” Mail This Coupon Moses 


Merely send this coupon (without money) and 
“Lhear you. I TE hear now as_well 


the 4 books will come to you prepaid. Look at them, 
+ See the wonderful colors, Make up yourown mind. If you want 
as anybod How? With them send only 95c, then $1.00 per month for 4 months (or $4.50 
the MORLEY PHONE. I've cash). If you don’t want them send them back at my expense, 
a pair in my ears now, but they But get them just to look at, anyway. Send coupon today. 
are invisible, I would not know I 
had them in, myself, only that I hear 


«sNelson Doubleday, Dept. €114, Oyster Bay, N. Y.= 


all right. Oo “Disgd > r 
send me, all charges prepaid, the Pocket Nature Li- 
“The Morley Phone for the H brary in 4 volumes, bound in fn flexible leather and contain- E 
H ing over 700 color plates. If the books are satisfactory after E 
6 days’ examination, I agree to pey 95e at once and $1.00a E 
EH month o ‘ montt GR Eeo cash). Otherwise I will return -i 
| g them, Send books and bill to 
is to the ears what glasses | = H 
are to the eyes, Invisible, E Nama + 
comfortable, weightless and oe RE Ce MTE ERTS FES 8 TY H 
harmless. Anyone can adjust : H 
* Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. | m POT a PEE E E S TEO E = 
THE MORLEY CO, |E F 
Dept. 758, Perry Bldg., Phigdsnhias E a et Len ne A 
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i) Sar og When a Covey Flushes with a Whir-r-r 
f at Your’ Feet 


AAZ. or the trap boy rings in an unexpected angle on 
YA you—it's a moment to make a man glad of the 


S in his gun— Remington UMC 


Sportsmen everywhere are noting the consistently 
satisfactory shooting results achieved every day with 
“Arrow” and “Nitro Club” shells at traps and afield. 
There are thousands of good old | guns and new that 
mean much more to their owners since the change from 

ordinary shells to Remington UMC. 

The steel lining makes the main difference. It 
grips the powder and keeps all the drive of the explo- 
sion right behind the charge—the fastest shot shells in | 
the world. 

You'll find the Remington UMC “Arrow” and 
“Nitro Club” smokeless shells and the “New Club” 
black powder shells at Sportsmen's Headquarters in 
every town—the dealer who displays the Red Ball 
Mark of Remington UMC. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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e 66 99 ®. 
Give “PIPER” a Trial 
Every day, “PIPER” aids the calm deliberation of 
able judges, lawyers and jurors. The use of “PIPER” 


is a wholesome habit with thousands of men of active 
minds and sound judgment. Men cannot smoke in 
courts of law, and they get full measure of tobacco en- 
joyment in quiet, comforting chews of 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


“PIPER” is recognized as the highest type of chew- 
ing tobacco in the world. The ripe, selected white 
Burley leaf from which it is made has no superior in 
mellowness. This splendid tobacco is given an added 
` relish in “PIPER” by blending through it the juicy, 
sparkling “PIPER” flavor. No other tobacco affords 
the same substantial pleasure and thorough-going satis- 
faction as “PIPER.” ` 


5c and 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes. Also 10c 
cuts, foil-wrapped, in metal boxes... Sold everywhere. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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—and what the Reviewers say about them 


The Powder 


“Rapid action throughout, leading to a 
wholly satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem involved.” 

Fom Beard in The Daily Task 


“An everyday problem, treated as a 


real man likes it.” 
Professor Barber 


The Stick 


“Clean cut and smooth—no hack work 
here. All the stubborn characters are 
mollified and gracefully removed at 
the end.” 

Dick Knoburn in The Morning Blade 


“Unordinary in its treatment of an 
ordinary subject.” 
Editor of Amer. Jrl. of Shavelore 


The Cream 


“Flows smoothly on to a delightful con-. 
clusion—leaving a sensation of genuine 
satisfaction.” 

Harry Tonsor in Everyday 


“Plenty of quick action at the start, 
well sustained throughout and ending 
smoothly.” 

Hon. Every Mann 


It speaks volumes for superior quality—the fact that so many 
men find complete satisfaction and comfort in the use of 


COLGATE'S 


SHAVING LATHER 


STICK - POWDER - CREAM 


Whichever method you prefer the result is the same—a rich, quick, plentiful 


lather that stays moist and leaves the face without smart or burn. 
needs no mussy “rubbing in 


3) 


with the fingers. 


work up the lather on the face with the brush. 


Colgate’s 


It softens the beard as you 


Sold everywhere or a trial size of any one sent for 4c in stamps 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1806, Dept. B, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined. * A new size at 10c a cake 


After the shave, Colgate’s Lilac Imperial Toilet Water—refreshing and delightful 


